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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH NEEDS TO KNOW 
ABOUT WAR AND PEACE 


Lucia Ames Mean 
Brookline, Mass. 


Joun Ruskin somewhere said, “It is a state of mind very 
much to be dreaded for a man not to know the devil when he sees 
him.” This state of mind is that of the credulous, well-meaning 
man who is hoodwinked by the current fallacies about war and 
peace. The devil of false premises and twisted logic comes ap- 
pareled like an angel of light and a goddess of liberty. A graduate 
of Harvard University, of Annapolis, or West Point may know 
less of how to refute these fallacies than any fourteen-year-old 
schoolboy who is properly taught. Experts in mathematics, sci- 
ence and languages, history and theology may have little imagina- 
tion, no knowledge of psychology, may becloud premises by preju- 
dice, and even lack the milk of human kindness. It is therefore 
often necessary when dealing with such adults to be as-simple and 
explicit on mooted questions as when talking to adolescents. 

A graduate of the Harvard Medical School asserted, “War 
is inevitable, for man is a fighting animal. That is a biologic fact, 
due to his animal inheritance.” The confused thinking which 
confounds struggle with collective homicide, which assumes that 
war, like earthquakes, cannot be prevented is one of the most 
common and dangerous of heresies. Until that fallacy is refuted, 
no real progress can be made in dealing with international re- 
lations. A false philosophy, like a foundation laid in quicksand, 
prevents any superstructure. 

Struggle is the law of life. It is normal, inevitable, whole- 
some, and it invigorates. We have as little respect for a creature 
that will not struggle as for a clam or a sponge. Man was or- 
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dained to develop by constant struggle against nature and environ- 
ment. He must everlastingly fight cold, hunger, disease, laziness, 
dirt, fire, accident, ignorance, sin, poverty, and death. We honor 
those like Shackleton, Nansen, David Livingstone, Raleigh, Co- 
lumbus, and a thousand other heroes who have been great adven- 
turers. The folly of confounding their type of struggle with col- 
lective homicide—the crushing out of human comrades, perhaps 
in Mexico, Japan, or Germany—is the most dangerous folly the 
world has ever known. These comrades should have been shoulder 
to shoulder with us together fighting the common foe in laboratory, 
field and forest. So long as this confounding of struggle that is 
normal with struggle that is abnormal is enshrined in romance and 
patriotism and religion, and confuses good minds, it will yield 
hectatombs of corpses. 

Unlike sporadic murders, which require no premeditation and 
will indefinitely continue, modern war follows taxation, invention, 
training, war games, and long preparation, It has no counterpart 
in the animal world, for no herd or flock of brutes ever attack an- 
other of their own species, and individual tigers, lions, snakes, 
ete., do not kill their own kind, but only other kinds for food. 
“The biologic law” vanishes as soon as it is stated. But no skeptic 
is converted by a concise paragraph. The clergy need to devote 
one sermon a year to hammering home this argument, after a 
eareful study of Dr. George Nasmyth’s Social Progress and the 
Darwinian Theory. Like the multiplication table, it must be 
drilled into every mind. 

The cave man was not a creature with a club, ready to brain 
his neighbor. Like the chimpanzee, he lived on nuts and fruits, 
traveled only as far as he could walk, saw only his own neighbors 
and combined with them for self-preservation against the huge 
brutes—the prehistoric monsters. Without private property in 
land, without for probably fifty thousand years enough power of 
invention and organization even to equal our Indian warriors, 
he had nothing in common with Napoleon or Hindenburg. War 
did not make civilization. Struggle made civilization. Inven- 
tion, greed, and a false philosophy made war, and are preparing 
more hideous and subtle devices to make more war. Civilization 
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thus far is as abnormal as a hunchback with long legs and a short, 
deformed body. Physics, chemistry, mechanics, and invention 
have done their best, but distorted vision and childish conceptions 
of what constitutes national advantage have set natural law to do- 
ing the devil’s work. If our generation knew a hundredth part 
as much about the mechanism of wise government as every boy 
knows about Buicks and Fords, the world would not be in peril 
of another war and the safest nation in the world would not de- 
mand now for the first time to have as great a navy as any upon. 
earth. 

The militarists are proclaiming against law as a substitute 
for war. Admiral Rodgers declares that “War itself is an integral 
part of law. War is the agency whereby law is made to prevail 
when it is disputed by evildoers. The world must be governed 
under conditions as they exist, by nations with divergent interests 
which refuse to be reconciled. Armaments. are therefore necessary 
to all, or one armed nation will ride the others.” The editor of 
the Army and Navy Register writes of the “practical necessity of 
national protection that permits jeopardizing the safety of the 
country by any such avowed object as outlawing war and sub- 
stituting law for war.” The Secretary of War, in an address at 
West Point, is quoted as saying: “If it were not for the restrain- 
ing effect of military establishments of the nations of the world, 
an indescribable state of chaos would result and civilization would 
be rapidly terminated through self-destruction.” Says General 
J. G. Harbord: “War still remains the supreme act of the state, 
the school of heroism, and the training-ground for national dis- 
cipline. Permanent, universal peace remains an ideal, lost in 
inaccessible distances, until envy, malice, lust, and avarice shall 
have disappeared from the human heart.” An eminent clergyman 
recently said in Boston: “The instruments of war are the most 
effective builders of peace; the maintenance of militant forces on 
land and sea is necessary to safeguard civilization from the rule 
of the jungle.” 

These are the types of dangerously confused ideas which 
are being taught to our future officers and boys in summer camps 
at an age when they have done no independent thinking, but are 
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forming convictions and look with respect on the pronouncements 
of “practical men” who wear epaulettes. Loose thinking goes un- 
challenged. Police functions, that is, the taking of culprits to 
court with the least exercise of force that is necessary to obtain a 
judicial decision, are confounded with what goes on between rival 
nations trying to settle, through their armies, questions of bound- 
ary line, or markets, or “honor,” by tanks and submarines! Le- 
galized repression within the nation is confounded with what is 
done between nations in our present state of anarchy, which per- 
mits us to be judge, jury, and executioner in our own case. The 
placid assumption of each nation that the “evildoers” must always 
be the other nation, that we ourselves can do no wrong, and that 
“war is the agency by which law is made to prevail,” ignores the 
wars of conquest, of revenge, of spoliation, dynastic and religious 
wars which have been in defiance of much law and all justice. 
Such doctrine is as false as anything the devil has concocted to 
lead good men astray. Even Theodore Roosevelt and Lyman 
Abbott constantly stumbled over the word “police,” and spoke of 


armies and navies—the tools of rival nations—as “national police” 


and never asked what army or navy ever took a nation to court, 
or helped to a judicial decision. They never saw clearly the enor- 
mous distinction between police functions, conducted by non-rival 
bodies, and collective homicide between rival armies. 

Granted that there may be collective, repressive force used by 
all nations against one aggressive nation by nieans of a small 
international police, or by universal boycott; but that is the max- 
imum which a sane world will permit. This is not, properly speak- 
ing, “war.” World court decrees at The Hague, like those of our 
Supreme Court at Washington, will require no force behind them 
but that of public opinion. 

The fallacy most commonly held by religious minds is that 
war will not end until human brotherhood is achieved and the 
Golden Rule prevails. When men are all lovers of the Lord Jesus, 
then we shall cease concocting liquid fire to be thrown by wireless 
from aeroplanes, wiping out men, women, and children! Good 
people’s skepticism of our being able to end war in this generation 
cuts the nerve of hope and action, and relegates permanent peace 
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to some far-off millennium. Dueling, wars between cities, as 
in ancient days, between provinces, and between states have been 
ended without any miracle or change of human nature. In this 
republic, though within each State we have excessive homicide and 
lawlessness, no State has ever fought against another State. 
Throughout the British Empire, black, white, and yellow people, 
speaking 150 languages, and having scores of different religions, 
are keeping the peace. What can be done over enormous areas of 
the world can be done by common agreement over the whole world. 
It is purely a matter of organization to make conditions in the 
world as safe as they are between the rich and poor sections of our 
cities. No love is lost between Riverside Drive and the east side. 
But the taxpayer sees that the east side has fire engines, schools, 
building-laws, parks, hospitals, courts, police, and a fairly safe 
condition of living. That is what the Christian Church should 
demand for the world—and demand it now. No congregation will 
absorb and digest this idea unless it is elaborated and reiterated 
with varied illustrations. 

The economic causes of wars will still continue for a time, 
just as the causes of dueling still continue. These, however, can 
be chiefly removed as soon as such free trade as that between our 
States, which has been the basis of our prosperity, is extended to 
nations. There is no economic reason why Illinois should not have 
the same freedom of trade with Mexico that she has with Missis- 
sippi. A customs union over Europe would probably do more 
to remove friction and promote prosperity than anything else 
which could be devised, unless it be a collective control of the prime 
necessities of life—wheat, cotton, rubber, coal, and oil. It is 
needless to say that sound economics must be taught in all our 
schools for many years before this is achieved. 

Peace and war are by-products. Peace is a product of suc- 
cessful organization. War is a by-product of an unorganized 
world, of confused thinking, of war preparations. The primary 
consideration is world justice and world organization to attain it. 
The most significant thing in the last hundred years has not been 
the World War, but the new intercommunication wrought by rail- 
road, telegraph, automobile, telephone, aeroplane, radio, cheap 
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press and postage, and photography. These will abide indefinitely 
and be marvelously amplified after the devastation, misery, and 
poverty wrought by war have disappeared. Said Professor 
Nicolai, author of the Biology of War, probably the profoundest 
book ever written since Grotius on war, “The war is only an epi- 
sode and intercommunication is an epoch.” 

Glenn Frank, in the Century, has pointed out that editors 
underestimate their readers’ intelligence and overestimate their 
amount of information. The same might be said of clergymen. 
What the average churchgoer needs is specific information on vital 
matters which affect conduct and about which he has much mis- 
information. The war psychology is still rampant. “I have no 
patience whatever with the Hun. He is squealing and whining 
and refusing to pay his just debts,” is a common verdict with the 
ill-informed and many a clergyman himself says, “The invasion 
of the Ruhr may not be ideal, but it is an inevitable attempt to 
rectify colossal evil.” It requires energy and courage for the 
average clergyman to find and tell the truth about the matter 
without being scorned as being “pro-German.” The judicial at- 
titude that tries “to be just, even to those to whom we do not want 
to be just,” is not common even among the followers of Jesus. All 
the more reason for the pastor to tell unwelcome truths. Let him 
cite Hosea and Amos, whose Hebrew politics have become part of 
our religion, if the deacons accuse him of “talking politics.” 
Party politics of course must be absolutely avoided, but questions 
involving international duty should not be sidetracked as un- 
fitted for the pulpit, or at least for discussion at midweek meet- 
ings. Bishop Brent utters a message from the Most High when 
he proclaims that international questions are just as much our 
concern as national questions. We are first of all human beings, 
citizens of the world, children of God. 

To indulge in mere pious generalities about righteousness 
and justice, and to leave the listener uninformed as to facts which 
one needs to know in order to achieve righteousness and justice, 
is a common but cowardly pastoral method of giving no offense and 
sliding out of moral responsibility. This is in keeping with the 
policy of the church in every land which rendered it helpless to 
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prevent war. Take this tragic question of reparations, which has 


prevented the rehabilitation of Europe for five years. Church- 
goers, like other people, have short memories. They should be 
reminded that when Germany pledged herself to pay, she signed 
a blank check at the point of the bayonet at Versailles in 1919 to 
avoid an invasion of Germany. She had surrendered on the 
ground of the fourteen points, which were largely ignored in the 
vindictive Versailles treaty. Not until long after a post-war boy- 
cott had starved her people when they were helpless was she told 
what the reparations commission had dictated. This, according to 
Pierrepont Noyes,’ equaled 74 per cent of her total valuation. 
The absurdity of this was soon apparent and the amount was cut 
down to 43 per cent, or about thirty-three billion dollars, gold. 
Americans are demanding that Germany shall “stop shirking and 
promptly pay as France did in 1871.” They need to be informed, 
as the Institute of Economics has just shown in its nearly 400-page 
report,? “Germany’s Capacity to Pay,” that though France ad- 
justed her debt quickly by various forms of loans and transfer- 
ences, it was not the supposed thrift of the French people which 
wiped out the indemnity. It is still a burden on French finances 
and the interest on it at three per cent is now 165,000,000 francs 
a year. The whole debt was only about four per cent of France’s 
total valuation. 

The chief thing for the world to understand is the philosophy 
of reparations. Much bitterness, unjust criticism, and dangerous 
delay in the rehabilitation of Europe and our taking our proper 
share of responsibility would be prevented were there clear ideas 
on this subject. At the time of writing, in early September, 1923, 
probably one half of the American people sustain Poincaré in 
saying, “Germany must pay, or we stay.” Our ignorance and 
neutrality prolong the impasse between Great Britain and France. 

The report of the Institute of Economics says that “Germany 
cannot feed more than 60 per cent of her people unless she can 
continue and pay for her present imports of foodstuffs; about one 
sixth of her agricultural lands were taken from her at the tlose of 


1 Formerly American member of the Inter-Allied Commission of the Rhineland and President 
of the Interallied Coal Commission. 
? McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
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the war. Food and raw materials must be a first charge on foreign 
money obtained for the sales of exports; only the money left over 
after these are paid can be devoted to reparations. The Allies 
cannot eat their cake and have it too. They cannot collect anything 
from Germany so long as they refuse to let Germany earn by 
foreign trade money acceptable to them. . . . The total produc- 
tion of gold in the world since the discovery of America is little 
more than half the sum which Germany is obligated to pay.” 
Germany’s present supply of gold would pay reparations for only 
six months. 

Foreign debts cannot be paid on the same basis as domestic 
debts. Germany has been harshly criticised for building canals, 
factories, etc., as if this diverted money from reparations. But 
she used home materials, paid in paper money and none of this 
product could be exported. Exports alone can pay for reparations. 
And they must exceed imports. These exports must chiefly be 
created from imported raw materials. 

Germany offered to supply material and labor for rebuilding 
the devastated districts, but the builders and workmen of France 
wanted the jobs and their protest led to the decline of this offer. 
It is often assumed that Germany has paid nothing. The Insti- 
tute of Economics reports that she has surrendered between six and 
seven billion dollars worth of property. The Allies by no means 
credit her with all this for reparations. Germany made contracts, 
payable in gold, payable in other legal tender after August, 1914. 
This, apparently, is why she was able to wipe out her internal 
debt with a rapidly depreciating currency—a virtual colossal 
taxation of her citizens. It was necessary for her to begin infla- 
tion in order to pay the early installments of reparations. She 
has not known how to stop, as her purchases of foreign currency 
could continue only as long as foreigners had confidence in her 
mark. Germany has lost all credit, and without a moratorium 
faces a collapse. The final conclusion of the exhaustive investiga- 
tions of the Institute of Economics is that “It is utterly impos- 
sible for any one to know whether, in view of all the conditions that 
exist and will continue to exist, Germany will be able to develop 
any export surplus. It depends on wholly indeterminate factors. 
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The Germans themselves do not know a particle more about the 
possibility than anyone else. Hence the promise to pay any 
definite sum per year that may under military compulsion be ex- 
tracted from the German government would be not a whit more 
than the ‘agreement’ reached in London in May, 1921. No threat 
or compulsion, no promise, no guarantee of any kind whatsoever 
will insure payment of any definite sum. If the Allies hope to 
get paid, there is only one policy to follow, namely, to facilitate 
the recovery of German import and export trade, and then to re- 
quire the delivery of whatever excess of exports may be developed. 
. . . The process of compelling Germany to pay, when she has 
no international credit balance available for the purpose, is analo- 
gous to forcing complete liquidation upon a temporarily insolvent 
debtor. A little more juice may be squeezed out by the process 
and then the end.” 

Closely connected with the psychology of the American 
people and the concrete financial problems facing Europe is the 
new information which is slowly percolating through the press 
regarding the “sole responsibility” of Germany for creating the 
war. The Kautsky, Gooss and Siebert documents which have 
been brought to light, the studies of Professor Fay of Smith Col- 
lege, and especially of E. D. Morel, M.P., show conclusively that 
Russia, as well as Austria and Germany, was immediately respon- 
sible for the war and that, more remotely, Great Britain and 
France created conditions which promoted unrest and war. We 
are gradually learning the truth uttered by Lloyd George in 
December, 1520, “The more one reads memoirs and books written 
in the various countries of what happened before August 1, 1914, 
the more one realizes that no one at the head of affairs quite meant 
war. It was something into which they glided, or rather staggered 
and stumbled.” Doubtless a little group of Germans, including 
professors and editors as well as military men, were largely respon- 
sible; but one must study carefully the available documents before 
wholesale condemnation of Germany as the “sole” sinner. Justice 
regarding this matter does not exculpate her from atrocities com- 
mitted or lessen her obligation to repay wanton destruction to the 


limit possible. 
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A little time taken from the study of concordances and 
church fathers to learn the facts needed for their congregations 
in order to do justice and love merey would serve the pastors who 
are practically working as well as praying for Christ’s kingdom 
to come on earth. If every community could once a fortnight 
turn its midweek meeting into a study of history and economics 
and if this were led by Christian preachers who would take time 
for research* there would be less bitterness and confusion of 
thought in the pews. 

“Organize the world” should be the slogan of civilization. 
Said one of the winners of the Nobel Peace Prize: “Peace, accord- 
ing to pacifism, means a condition of organized living together 
among nations.” Pacifism simply means peace-making and a 
pacifist is a peacemaker, not peace talker, or dreamer. Jesus said 
such were blessed. The word “pacifist” has been caricatured, de- 
rided, and so misunderstood that many conceive it to apply only 
to the flabby and cowardly who would not risk their skin to defend 
their country. There are as many types of pacifists as there are 
of Christians. The latter include persons of faiths varying from 
that of Unitarians to that of Roman Catholics. A very few pa- 
cifists are unstatesmanlike extremists who injure their own cause 
by demanding our absolute disarmament at once and ask Congress 
for an amendment to the Constitution to remove every word that 
authorizes armaments. The great majority of peacemakers are 
not extremists; they know that all progress is made by steps and 
are busy advocating the logical, progressive steps toward outlawry 
of war and the extension to nations of that system of courts and 
police force which has achieved order and justice between in- 
dividuals, between cities, between our forty-eight States, between 
all parts of empires and nations, and which, in the League of Na- 
tions, is beginning to be applied to the whole world. 


* See article on ‘“‘They All Lied” in the Nation, Oct. 11, 1922; “New Light on the Origins of 
the War,” American Historical Review, 1920-1921; “The Poison That Destroys,” price 2d; ‘‘Mili- 
tary Preparations for the Great War,” price 6d, the first, published by The Independent Labor 
Party, 8, Johnson Court, Fleet St., London, the second by The Labour Publishing Co., 38 Great 
Ormond St., London; and ‘The Secret History of a Great Betrayal,”’ published by Foreign Affairs, 
Orchard House, Great Smith St., London, 8. W., price 1s. All of these three are by E. D. Morel, 
M.P., who won Winston Churchill's seat, an expert investigator, and giving chapter and verse for 
all his statements. 
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After the 7,000,000 majority for President Harding, the 
quadrennial of the Federal Council of Churches, in December, 
1920, declared: “The supreme hope for the future is in the League 
of Nations. This is the one worth-while, definite thing that has 
come out of the war. The call for our nation to enter this League 
and help make it a really effective instrument for righting wrongs 
and adjusting national difficulties is the greatest moral call that 
has ever come to the church in all its history. The peace of the 
world and the hope of humanity rest on the proper strengthening 
of the League.” The Federal Council of Churches stands by that 
pronouncement and none of its twenty-nine constituent denomina- 
tions have dissented. 

America is beginning to realize that the huge number of votes 
in 1920, claimed as a condemnation of the League, were largely 
cast by voters of both parties who were assured by leaders like 
Taft, Hoover, Hughes, Root, Lowell, and others in the group of 
thirty-one eminent Republicans, that a vote for Harding was the 
surest way to secure our entrance into the League or into an 
Association of Nations. The 1922 election and the Minnesota 
election have led to questioning whether the Republicans will have 
any sure majority in 1924. It seems that our entrance into the 
League will be a strong factor in the situation. The tide is 
turning and the partisan fury and abysmal ignorance of the League 
Covenant which then prevailed is diminished. It is doubtful 
whether one voter in a hundred had then read the League 
Covenant. 

A new situation confronts us to-day. If we enter the League 
we shall not sign the largely impracticable and vindictive Ver- 
sailles treaty. We should enter as Switzerland or any other neutral 
nation entered. We should not have to condone now Japan’s occu- 
pation of Shantung, as she has evacuated it. We should take our 
proper place in the family of nations with the right to withdraw 
honorably by giving two yeats’ notice and paying our dues. We 
can enter with full reservations as to our never pledging ourselves 
to military action abroad without the consent of Congress and to 
nothing which contravenes our Constitution. 

Our refusal to enter has prevented the League from acting 
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to end the dangerous traffic in arms that has provided many na- 

tions with the accumulated arms left over from the war and which 
have aided various hostile ventures. Our aloofness has produced 
a painful impression. We are to-day, through unofficial represen- 
tations, altering that bad policy. Had we succeeded in securing 
the two-thirds vote of the Senate, which Senator Newberry, on his 
resignation, boasted his one vote had prevented, we should have 
entered the League with the approval of the majority of our voters ; 
and the wars between Poland and Russia and Greece and Turkey 
and the invasion of the Ruhr would probably have been prevented. 
It is a sad anomaly that permits us to enter on war with a ma- 
jority vote but prohibits our making a peace treaty without a 
two-thirds vote. As ex-Ambassador John W. Davis declares, this 
long hindrance to justice should be abolished by an amendment 
to the Constitution. The recent revelation by Mr. Wellman of 
President Harding’s conviction that we could not “countenance 
persistent isolation and indifference as our national policy,” and 
that he intended next year to invite “all the nations of the world 
to a Congress,” and the statement of Prof. Irving Fisher show how 
far President Harding was from standing with the Johnson- 
Moses-Brandegee “irreconcilables.” In 1920 President Harding 
told Professor Fisher: “I want the United States to get into the 
League just as much as you do. I am opposed to the Wilson 
League, but the League can be changed. My idea is to call the 
nations together and ask them to make such amendments as are 
necessary to secure the approval of the United States.” In refer- 
ence to a noted Senator who was opposed, he said: “When he 
takes his extreme stand he is doing so for political effect. With 
my own forces divided on details, my first concern is to get these 
forces together.” 

At its headquarters in the federated republic of Switzerland, 
the most internationally minded country of Europe, the League 
has created an atmosphere that is unique among the suspicious, 
greedy, discouraged peoples of Europe. Its hundreds of experts 
on geography, ethnology, history, economics, and law are creating 
speedy and valuable communication between the nations. What 
no one nation could do to lift Austria from complete collapse, to 
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stop the spread of terrible epidemics, to remove conditions which 
were in four instances leading to war, the League has done. No 
one nation could have repatriated the 400,000 wretched, starving 
war-prisoners in Russia, but the League did it. It is grappling 
with the problem of opium production; with the traffic in women 
and children; with the supervision of the mandated territory, 
which, but for the League, would have been simply stolen and an- 
nexed. The establishment of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, whose eleven judges, including an American, have 
been functioning for a year and more, is another great achieve- 
ment in which we should at once participate. 

The Borah-Levinson plea for the outlawry of war, on the pur- 
pose of which all right-minded people must agree, is strangely 
coupled with hostility to the World Court. This can gradually be 
made as powerful as can any court which Mr. Borah wants set 
up, as soon as the nations of the earth are ready to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices. The illogicality of the Borah position, the failure 
to see what is necessarily involved in getting a treaty for the out- 
lawry of war, is most astutely presented by Walter Lippman in 
the August Atlantic. “Once more,” he says, “we see the tragic fu- 
tility of noble sentiments frustrated by confused ideas.” 

No League can outlaw war, so long as a great, armed nation 
like our own remains outside it and claims the right by inter- 
national law to go to war to-morrow if it pleases. Critics condemn 
the League because its Covenant does not go further in certain di- 
rections. It is imperfect, as present world conditions necessitate ; 
as imperfect as was our Constitution when Alexander Hamilton, 
who was greatly dissatisfied with it, loyally appealed for its sup- 
port, knowing that the alternative was disintegration and no fed- 
erated republic. He and his coworkers failed to secure more than 
nine States out of the thirteen for ratification. The necessity of 
the first Congress to add ten amendments at once, the two years’ 
delay before anyone trusted our Supreme Court with a contested 
case, are all reminders of the weakness of the beginnings of great 
undertakings and of their possibilities of growth. George Wash- 
ington was called to organize a nation. That nation is now sum- 
moned to help organize the world. 
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THE WAR GOD 


Grorce MacApam 
Effingham, Ill. 


A Few years ago most of the world had consigned Ares, the 
Greek war god, to the place of departed and worn-out deities. His 
was once an important figure at the council table of Olympian 
Zeus, or when he moved restlessly about among the Grecian peoples 
inciting them to strife; but in our modern times he is remembered 
chiefly as one of the characters in the childish stories of a dis- 
carded system of mythology. 

Early in the twentieth century men were actually dreaming 
of a warless world. Then suddenly, in the fourteenth year of that 
century, the earth shook with the stamp of an armed foot and trem- 
bled under the tread of a great martial figure. The world aroused 
and looked up to see the resurrected, bristling form of old Ares the 
war god throwing his somber shadow over all the earth. Reincar- 
nated, in a twentieth-century panoply, the world-old spirit stalked 
over the earth again, leaving the same old trail of devastation and 
want, the sighing and crying, the suffering and dying of war. 
Longfellow’s seer was prophetic when he said: 


Force rules the world still, 
Has ruled it, shall rule; 
Meekness is weakness, 
Strength is triumphant; 
Over the whole earth 

It is still Thor’s day. 


And because the war god brought this time almost the entire 
planet to his worship, and because he dragged civilization to the 
very verge of ruin and left her there, violated and staring blankly 
into the black pit she had so narrowly escaped, the world’s interest 
in the war god suddenly intensified. There are many people who 
contend that he is deathless; that he will arise again and again 
from the primordial depths of paganism, the reincarnation in 
every succeeding age of the spirit of Mars and Thor, of Ares and 
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Woden, of Alaric and Attila. War has hypnotized us with a 
sense of its inevitability. It is interesting to note that recently 
four out of five persons, selected at random on the streets of 
Chicago, replied to the question, “Will there ever be peace among 
the nations?” in the negative. But it is doubtful if they ex- 
pressed a real thought; they only obeyed a habit we have gotten 
into. Deep down in our hearts we know that war must end or we 
must end. And so to-day a larger number of people than ever be- 
fore are asking if the time has not come to consign the war god 
and his dismantled armaments to the scrap-heap of history. 

The time seems ripe for the enterprise. The inexpugnable 
memories of the world war; the uncertainty and instability of 
civilization; the impending, ever present possibility of a recur- 
rence of a general conflagration that shall set the whole world on 
fire—these are intensifying men’s desire for the death of war. We 
are beginning to see that through all history men have been fooled 
by what we term “the glory of war”; that there never has really 
been any such thing. If we had read history aright we would have 
discerned that underneath the pomp and spectacle, the glitter and 
glamour with which kings have played their great game, there 
was on the part of real humanity a deep and bitter hatred of war, 
an instinctive protest of every noble sentiment in our human 
nature against its awful waste of life and treasure and its un- 
speakable cruelty and hardship. 

It certainly ought to give interest to the study of the subject 
and assist us to some conclusions, as well as an approach to it 
from a new angle, to go back some thousands of years and ask the 
most perfected civilization of ancient times, the Grecian, what 
they thought about it. And fortunately we have their literature, 
especially their poets, who were also their prophets, and who, 
without any attempt to moralize or preach, have given us, through 
the fables they recited, a very clear idea of how they viewed the 
subject. It must be remembered that the keen discernment of 
the Greek made necessary, if he were to have a war god at all, that 
he have two. One of these was Ares, the war god; the other was 
Pallas-Athene, the goddess of wisdom. With her, however, war 
was not, as it was in the case of Ares, her sole business, but wes 
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incidental to her infinitely larger task of assisting Zeus, the All- 
Ruler, in the harmonious government of the universe. She was 
without husband or family and her whole beneficent being seemed 
ceaselessly occupied in assisting mortals to live wisely and well. 

In the discharge of these activities she had to do with war 
only as an instrument of justice and righteousness. As Pallas- 
Athene she had two sides to her nature; she worked through two 
sets of attributes. In the construction of the state, the establish- 
ment of its laws, and the development of art and industry she was 
supreme. As Athene she was the embodiment of judgment and 
reason and taught men the arts that make them great in times of 
peace. The inventive mind that distinguishes man from the beast 
was her gift and she ever stood for those conditions of government 
and society in which this faculty could work felicitously. There 
was no art nor industry of men in which she was not conceived to 
be helpful, even to the manufacture of the commonest utensil of 
the home or implement of the farm. 

As Athene, the goddess of wisdom, she stood for the reign of 
peace. Nearly a thousand years before Christ, Isaiah, the Hebrew 
prophet, saw ahead, in the fullness of time, a Golden Age coming 
to the world in which men should cease to learn war. “And it 
shall come to pass in the latter days that the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains.” . . . “And 
all the nations shall flow into it. . . . And he shall judge among 
the nations and shall rebuke many peoples; and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning-hooks ; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

But centuries before Isaiah the Grecian peoples had already 
had the same vision. Their poets tell us that in those earliest days, 
when the primitive Greeks were making up the genealogies of their 
gods, their imagination conceived of one Eirene, who was to be 
their happy, joyous goddess of peace. And then as they came to 
determine the parentage of Pluto, their god of wealth, because 
they had learned from bitter experience that war meant waste and 
destruction, poverty and want, they naturally and logically gave 
him for mother this same Eirene, the goddess who would banish 
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strife and bring peace to the world. In that way those early think- 
ers, pioneers in the construction of society, registered their con- 
viction that only in the tranquil, quiet times of peace do riches 
and permanent prosperity come to men. As they builded a civil- 
ization out of barbarism and brooded over the problems involved, 
their philosophy could produce no other conclusion. Logically, 
war would finally be the undoing of the human race, would con- 
tinuously destroy the fruits of civilization and render an ordered 
condition of human society impossible. This era of peace was not 
merely a myth or a dream; they felt that it had to be. Athene 
was only the consummation of all those centuries of thought upon 
the subject and the expression of their convictions. 

But their Athene was not content with any kind of peace. 
She did not ery “peace, peace, when there was no peace.” She 
knew that it was not a mere sentiment and that its foundations 
are in fact righteousness and justice; and so she was Pallas- 
Athene. As Pallas she sprang from the brain of Zeus fully armed, 
helmet on head, on her left arm the egis of her father, as irre- 
sistible in her wrath as the mighty tempest that shook Olympus 
to its very foundations on the great day she was born. Here she 
was the battle goddess, superior ever and always to Ares, speaking 
with the authority of Zeus and hurling his smoking thunderbolts ; 
the deity who never lost a battle, where she led an army, because 
she never shook the wgis of Zeus over a field except in the cause 
of justice and right. This combination of Pallas and Athene 
was perfectly consistent. It was the Greek way of saying that in 
a world a-making, in a condition of society where the ideal must 
often war with an unideal environment and where peace must be 
maintained through governments with their laws, courts, and con- 
stabulary, war must sometimes be waged for the establishment 
of justice and the maintenance of order. Perhaps no other con- 
ception of mythology comes so close to the Jehovah of the Hebrew 
scriptures of whom David sang, “who teacheth me to war,” as this 
one of Pallas-Athene, because sometimes men must fight to destroy 
evil and defend the right, and in this holy warfare if they go to 
victory they must battle with the intelligence and be led forth by 
the wisdom the Greeks imputed to Athene. She was indeed a 
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sort of a promise and a prophecy in that far-away time of that 
Prince of Peace, who declared his attitude toward injustice and 
inequitable conditions of society when he said, “I came not to 
bring peace but a sword.” 

But Ares was a different character. He was the personi- 
fication of the brutal, bloodthirsty instincts of the carnal, animal 
nature; the deification of the elemental passions of humanity. 
With him war was not incidental; it was his business. He had no 
interest in peace; conditions of order and harmony were irksome 
to him. And in his character the Greek poets have mirrored the 
thought of the most civilized race of antiquity upon the subject of 
war as a business. 

The Greeks may be said to have been a rather quarrelsome 
and warlike people, but they were too intelligent and civilized, 
in especially their later history, to have much interest in the deifi- 
cation of mere brutal force. The worship of Ares seems to have 
originated among the warlike and bloodthirsty tribes of Thrace and 
Seythia, who worshiped him as “a naked sword,” and where, in 
his worship, the sacrifice of human beings was made at altars 
erected to him as well as perhaps more indirectly but no less cer- 
tainly upon their battlefields. That is, Ares was an importation 
into Greece who had no real place in their civilization and whom 
they reluctantly and carelessly but by no means unanimously 
accepted. His worship never became general and he had few 
temples and few statues among the Greeks. 

There was some attempt to represent him as an attractive 
martial figure, but the Grecian people seem to have held him 
in scorn. Their artists delighted in placing him in ridiculous 
and humiliating situations, while their poets made him the mark 
of their wit and satire. It is significant that in one place, where 
an annual festival was held in his honor, no women were allowed 
to even come near the place of celebration. 

He was despised for his bullying, craven spirit. On one 
occasion his propensity for quarreling—for he seemed not to care 
what a fight was about nor which side he espoused—led him to 
assume a disguise and mix with mortals in the battle before Troy. 
In concern, it would seem, lest the struggle terminate too soon, 
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he decided to change his allegiance and assist the Trojans, who 
were having a hard time of it, and he attacked Diomedes, a Greek 
hero, who surprised the meddling god by inflicting a painful 
wound. Whereupon he is said to have “roared like five or ten 
thousand men” and bellowed so lustily that both armies were 

frightened and the gods who witnessed it were all ashamed of him. 

He hurried from the battlefield “in thick, black clouds” to show 

the wound to Zeus. But the “father of the gods” was furious 

with him and in angry contempt told him not to come near his 

throne again, or he would banish him from Olympus. 

The Greeks understood the ruthless spirit of war. The 
trifling and often selfish motives that are used to incite strife and 
bloodshed they put into a tale to account for the origin of the most 
famous conflict of ancient times—the Trojan war. Their poets 
tell us that Zeus noted with alarm the increase of heroic men 
among the Greeks who were out of employment and who he feared 
would in their unrest disturb the relations of mortals and perhaps 
of the gods themselves. Casting about for some method of prevent- 
ing this, he seems to have thought of nothing better as a device 
than that which rulers and princes have used ever since to meet 
a similar situation—he planned a war. Im a very astute and 
roundabout way he went at it and nothing short of a poet’s imag- 
ination would have detected him, though as a method it has been 
much resorted to in the history of wars: He made use of feminine 
vanity. Eris, sister of Ares and goddess of discord, whose busi- 
ness it was to serve as the advance agent of Ares in stirring up 
strife, was directed to throw into a company of Olympians a 
golden apple inscribed “To the most beautiful.” This resulted 
in a contest between three goddesses for the palm of beauty, and 
Zeus cunningly referred the matter to Paris, a handsome Trojan 
prince. Each of the divine contestants approached the young 
judge with a bribe for his decision, but that of Aphrodite won: 
she had promised him the most beautiful woman in the world for 
a wife. This woman was Helen, who happened to be the wife of 
Menelaus, one of the Greek kings, which helped along the nefarious 
scheme, and her abduction by Paris was the cause of the Trojan 
war, which dragged its bloody trail through ten years of history 
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and resulted in the destruction of the most beautiful city, it is 
believed, of antiquity. 

Zeus is said to have disliked Ares more than any other of the 
Olympians because “he delighted in nothing but strife and blood- 
shed,” and because his bad temper and brutal propensities kept 
Olympus and earth in a continual turmoil. Athene is represented 
as having, on several occasions, been compelled to punish him for 
his rude presumptions and she evidently delighted in making his 
hulking figure and stupid personality the object of her wit and 
contempt. There are no indications that she ever joined him in 
any of his warlike projects. She revealed her estimate of him and 
his work by thwarting and defeating his plans whenever possible. 

It is certain that intelligent Greeks understood the grievous 
interruptions to the normal, progressive life of humanity which 
war causes, and estimated correctly its waste of life and treasure. 
Demeter, the goddess of agriculture, the most beloved of the Greek 
divinities, and more useful to mortals than any other, found her 
greatest obstacle to the improvement and civilization of her people 
to be the spirit of strife and violence created by the war god’s 
worship. She declared that men could not till the soil nor attend 
to the farms when they were at the beck and call of a military 
régime. History does not inform us what the Golden Fleece was 
nor what it represented ; it was of such value that for many years 
the Argonauts, fifty heroes of a heroic age, sought over the known 
world for it. But whatever it may have been, its possession was 
counted the golden deed of their history; it undoubtedly was some- 
thing of supreme value to their race. It is significant that it was 
at last found in a grove sacred to the war god, who held it there, 
guarded by monsters lest men should discover and possess it. His 
hold upon this treasure was loosened only by strategy and force, 
and his wrath and vengeance pursued the heroes for many months. 
That is, war is not only non-productive of the blessings of civilized 
life, but it lays its hand upon and appropriates for its own waste- 
ful program the treasures that stand in every age and in every 
country for its Golden Fleece. 

Ilustrating still further this view is a myth relating that over 
against a beautiful fountain one of the offspring of Ares, a 
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ferocious dragon, hid himself in ambush and devoured the people 
who came there for water. Athene, that the people might have 
access to this, one of the necessities of life, conspired with one 
Cadmus for the destruction of the beast. The war god bitterly 
resented the destruction of his pet dragon, and since he stood in 
wholesome fear of Athene, took his vengeance out on Cadmus, by 
compelling him to enter his service for a period of eight years. 
Cadmus was spoiled by the military service and caste, as have been 
many millions of men since. He married a daughter of Ares and 
after a sort of vagrant life they were finally transformed into 
dragons, a consistent and significant ending. 

Of course there were then, as there have been in every suc- 
ceeding age, efforts to throw over.the awful facts and experiences 
of warfare the glamour of its chivalry, its noble service to country 
and humanity, the glory of its spectacle and pomp, the beauty of 
unquestioned deeds of sacrifice and courage. But the Greeks were 
too given to reason not to see that if virtue were an attainment 
of the battlefield only, then there was nothing to civilization. They 
were not stampeded by Ares, as were the Romans by Mars, and 
their poets and philosophers taught that courage and heroism were 
the virtues of the common life; that in every vocation and rank of 
humanity deeds of bravery were as common as with the soldier on 
field of battle. Especially was it given them to see through the 
swagger and bluster of a military caste and they imputed to Ares 
the defects and weaknesses which were apparent in militarism. 
They invented stories about him to teach that war could not be 
depended upon to develop the virtues which are supposed to be 
peculiarly cultivated by it. One of these tales runs that before the 
throne of Zeus was established, he had a fearful conflict with the 
powers of darkness, embodied in the gigantic Typheus, who 
aspired to the throne of the universe. All of the gods, save Athene 
only, were considerably shaken in their loyalty to Zeus, but their 
professional war god, Ares, was so frightened that he fled to 
Egypt, where to save himself he assumed the form of a great fish 
and hid in the river Nile. But when Zeus was finally triumphant 
and had slain his great enemy with a thunderbolt, Ares stole out 
of his scaly refuge and came sneaking back to Olympus. 
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It is said that you can judge a man by the company he keeps; 
so you may a god. And when you are trying to get at the Grecian 
view of war it is illuminating to note that they made Eris, the 
goddess of discord, the constant attendant and companion of Ares. 
Hesiod tells us that she was born of Night and was herself the 
mother of a terrible brood of evils. But the general agreement is 
that she was a sister of Ares and shared his quarrelsome dis- 
position. Homer pictures her as a restless, malevolent spirit wan- 
dering over the earth looking for accidents and small misunder- 
standings which she could fan into the flame of war. She was an 
atrocious figure, delighting ever in the noise and din of battle, find- 
ing her greatest pleasure in the agony and bloodshed of the 
wounded and dying. Indeed,.she is represented as trampling them 
under the feet of her war horses and grinding them under the 
wheels of her chariot. She was one of the most terrible creatures 
the Greek imagination was able to conceive, and the fact that she 
was made the forerunner and companion of the war god speaks vol- 
umes as an indication of the place accorded him and the whole 
subject of war in their thought. 

History assures us by many illustrations that one of the 
surest ways of producing a war is to be militantly prepared for it, 
and the recent world war is the latest and one of the best. But 
it has, too, ancient example in the difference between the Roman 
and Grecian civilizations, as especially seen in the influence and 
power of their war deities. The devotion of the former to Mars, 
whom they made one of their chief divinities, is in striking con- 
trast to that nobler civilization of the Greek, which tried to ac- 
count for the phenomenon of war, as they did of all phenomena, 
by deifying it, but who despised the deity. They placed Ares 
among the sinister forces playing upon human life, while the 
Romans exalted Mars, throwing about his worship all the glory 
and emphasizing all the attractiveness of war. It is impossible 
to conceive a better way of inducing an almost continuous state 
of warfare, such as Rome for many centuries experienced, than 
this attitude. It is strange that we do not realize that “toting a 
gun” is the almost certain condition of having to use it; that 
going about with “a chip on the shoulder” is the surest way of 
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getting into a brawl; that the possession of an immense and ef- 
ficient war machine is the almost certain guarantee of needing it 
and a continual suggestion and temptation to use it. The psy- 
chology for the nation is just as compelling as for the individual. 

The militarist will of course characterize this as an imprac- 
tical pacifism; but is it? Is it not the commonest kind of com- 
mon sense? Granted that in the present stage of civilization it 
is sometimes, in the service of ultimate peace and order, necessary 
to wage war, is it not the part of the highest wisdom to view such 
occasions, as they are, but temporary expedients, while we keep 
our eyes and hopes steadfastly fixed upon the goal of an ultimate 
world state in which the war god shall finally have no place and no 
part in the evolving program of humanity. If we do we shall ap- 
proximate, in a way at least, the wisdom of the most civilized of 
ancient peoples. 
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AMERICA AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Arruur C. Exuiorr 
Magnolia, Mass. 


“THERE is a breeze blowing through the United States once 
again—a breeze of European propaganda.” In these words a 
writer in a recent issue of a widely read religious journal refers 
to the growing movement to place America in the League of Na- 
tions. “European propaganda” is quite commonly the first 
epithet used by opponents of the League movement in America. 
This damning phrase is customarily followed up in the second 
paragraph by sinister reference to the supporters of our entrance 
as consisting of “international lawyers, international bankers, and 
ex-allied sentimentalists.” The writer mentioned runs true to 
form. He is a physician with a different remedy for war, the 
malady of the world. By a few simple adjustments of the patient's 
vertebre he would outlaw war and codify international law, and, 
like certain classes of healers, he must impugn the motives of 
other doctors in order that the patient will turn to him. More 
power to the constructive elements in his proposal, but something 
more is necessary. 

We all agree that the disease is one which must be cured in 
this generation. Those who are acquainted with the advances of 
chemical warfare since 1918 see nothing but ruin ahead unless 
something is done, and done quickly. And yet five precious years 
have rolled away with the doctors still quibbling over the remedy 
as the patient grows worse. 

War is hell. Sherman coined that epigram sixty years ago, 
but men have known it for ages. This generation should know it 
if anybody does. And this generation must fight war as it would 
fight hell on earth. Forces are now on the move to bring back 
another living hell in the not far distant future, as even Hiram 
Johnson predicted a short time ago on his return from Europe. 
Are Christian ministers and laymen doing their part to prevent it? 
The crusade against war is the biggest moral challenge of this 
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period of the world’s history. God pity the man who is lukewarm 
on this subject! 

Though this problem must be approached with a passion for 
its solution, its solution can be found only through dispassionate 
and unemotional thought. Much of the opposition to the League 
among the very persons who charge its supporters with being senti- 
mentalists springs from the emotional mists still hovering around 
their mental operations, aftermath of the war. Emotional thought 
leads to generalization and sweeping panaceas, while life itself 
is not general but particular, and the only way we can deal with 
it is to set up flexible machinery, constantly functioning, meeting 
problems as they arise. 

If we should refresh our minds as to the opposition to our 
entrance into the League we should recall that its chief support 
came from the following classes: 

First, Irish-Americans whose suspicion and hatred of Eng- 
land led them to oppose any association in which England took a 
prominent and powerful part. Now that the Free State has ap- 
plied for entrance itself and will doubtless receive it, this op- 
position should fade away. 

Second, German-Americans who supported Wilson in the 
campaign of 1916 in the hope that America would be kept out of 
the war, and who felt betrayed when we entered so soon after the 
election, and who have maintained an undying hatred toward 
Wilson and anything identified with his administration. 

Third, Italo-Americans who adopted a belligerent attitude 
toward Wilson at the time of the Fiume episode. 

Fourth, “Practical” Americans, the hard-boiled class who 
question any idealistic motives and wish to keep things as they 
are. The leadership of the opposition came from this class. 

Fifth, Liberals who, having opposed the war on what they 
considered idealistic grounds, must now oppose the good achieved 
by those who went into the war on idealistic grounds, in order to 
preserve their prophetic reputations even at the cost of their ideal- 
ism. Fortunately the majority of even those extreme liberals who 
opposed our entrance into the war are consistent enough in their 
idealism to support the League as the hope of the peace. 
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Sixth, Republico-Americans who because of blind partisan- 
ship or honest faith in their party leaders in the Senate gave their 
support to that leadership as it knifed the League. This class 
included the bulk of the support of the opposition and among them 
many well-meaning clergymen. That the time of disillusionment 
has come is shown by a recent speech of former Attorney-General 
Wickersham at Chautauqua, N. Y., in which he declared “a great 
political party” had “invented” reasons why the country should 
not enter the League. Necessity is the mother of “invention,” 
and we have witness that the necessity was a dire one in the 
frantic and fantastic arguments used in the absence of better 
ones by the opposition to the League. A great Methodist Bishop, 
for example, forgetting the United States Constitution, stated 
that “The League covenant must fail because it does not mention 
the name of God.” Though we have made this classification under 
names which are possibly unattractive to some, there is no doubt 
that by far the greatest part of the opposition was honest and sin- 
cere. Any other thought would bode ill for America. 

But, to restate the problem before us, how are we to fight 
war? Shall it be by building huge armies and navies? Or shall 
it be by wiping out our armies and navies altogether? If the late 
war proved anything it proved that large armies and navies are an 
insurance of war rather than an insurance against it. It is an odd 
thing tMat in spite of the plainest of object lessons, the Junkers of 
all lands still clamor for armament supremacy, unmindful of the 
ghastly climax of that same idiotic race in Europe. As to wiping 
out our armies and navies altogether, that is a fine ideal, and since 
the time of Isaiah, the prophets have looked forward to the time 
when swords would be beaten into plowshares. It might be a 
courageous thing to do and a good example to the rest of the 
world. Something in this direction may be possible. Many of 
the nations might be induced to follow. But armament cannot be 
completely abolished by one nation. There might be a villain 
left among the nations who would seize the opportunity to fulfill 
a dream of world empire. It is not safe to go it alone. Disarma- 
ment if it comes at all must be according to a uniform policy 
adopted by all nations. Isolation is just as unwise in dealing with 
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the question of disarmament as it is in dealing with other ques- 
tions that affect world-wide interests. 

So we are not a free country. We are not free to disarm. 
World forces compel us to adopt a certain course of action whether 
we wish to or not. And we are not free in a multitude of ways. 
We are already bound to other countries by thousands of rules of 
international law. We are not free to chase the rum fleet more 
than three miles out. We are bound by a multitude of treaties. 

But did we make these treaties and recognize these rules of 
international Jaw in order to make slaves of ourselves? Hardly! 
We made them in order to free ourselves in some way with respect 
to our relations to other nations. We bound ourselves in order 
that we might be more free. When the cave man went on his lone 
hunt for fuel or food, armed to the teeth and crouching with fear 
at every crunch of a twig, he was isolated, but was he free? When 
he got together with his fellow cave men and organized a tribal 
government so that all the cave men could go out unarmed within 
the limits of the tribal domain, he freed himself. He submitted 
to the tribal law, but in doing so he freed himself from fear of a 
fight and the necessity of going constantly armed. So this brings 
us to the only real solution of our problem, the only solution which 
is the product of wisdom and not of emotion—law, for law is the 
mother of freedom. 

With countries as well as individuals freedom ends where the 
other fellow’s nose begins. In our municipal government law is 
designed to be a scientific study of just where the line is to be 
drawn between the freedom of two men. International law is 
designed to find out with scientific accuracy just where country A’s 
freedom ends and country B’s freedom begins. Big armies or big 
navies don’t find this out. Law is the only instrument for doing 
that. There are many ways of enforcing law, by public opinion, 
by blockade, or even by big armies and navies. But the important 
thing to realize is that we must first adopt law. We must realize 
that isolation is slavery, slavery to armaments and fear, and that 
cooperation through international law is freedom. , 

What we are fighting for to-day is just what those first cave 
men who wanted a tribal organization fought for, the freedom of 
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law. As they wanted to rid their little patch of jungle from an- 
archy, so we want to rid the world of international anarchy. The 
advocates of the League are not trying to make entangling alli- 
ances with anybody. They are trying to free the world from the 
sinister entanglements of international jealousy and hatred, by 
substituting law for war. They are trying to take one more step 
up from the war of the jungle to the peace of civilization: peace 
rooted in law. 

And just as those cave men saw that the establishment of 
law required some kind of cooperation between individuals for 
conference and discussion around the tribal council fire to settle 
the problems which arose between them, so we see that interna- 
tional law to be effective needs some kind of cooperation between 
nations for conference and discussion. Persons who talk glibly 
of codification of international law apart from machinery such as 
the League of Nations are surely not well acquainted with the 
historic background of their subject. The pamphlet copy of an 
address by Prof. Manley O. Hudson of Harvard Law School before 
the American Branch of the International Law Association sums 
up this information. In 1866, the same year that the Atlantic was 
spanned by a cable laid by Cyrus W. Field, David Dudley Field, 
his brother, proposed before the British Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science the drawing up of an international code. 
In 1872 he published an “Outline of an International Code.” 
In this outline he included a provision for an international 
court of justice, and a provision for permanent machinery 
for international conferences, very much like the present League 
of Nations. During the interval of fifty years progress has been 
very slow until the establishment of the League. In the field of 
international labor legislation, for example, thirty years of 
agitation before the war brought two international treaties— 
the white phosphorus convention and the convention prohibiting 
the night work of women. In the three years since the war we 
have got sixteen international labor treaties through the agency 
of the League. All of them are in force. 

Prior to the establishment of the League it was very difficult 
to get a conference together, and when the conference assembled 
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preparation was often inadequate; frequently no machinery was 
left behind for putting into execution the decisions made. Now, 
through the agency of the League, it is much easier to get interna- 
tional conferences assembled because we have a machinery for 
the purpose; the League insures that preparation is made by all 
nations in advance; and the machinery remains after the confer- 
ence is over to make sure that its work is not dropped. Further- 
more the conference is now much more likely to include all the 
nations concerned. In many other fields besides that of labor 
legislation has great progress been made. But the most impor- 
tant contribution of the League is, of course, the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, an achievement which proved impossible 
before the League was established. 

Former Attorney-General George W. Wickersham states that 
any association of nations for such purposes must have, as the 
present League has, an assembly of all its members, a small execu- 
tive council, a permanent staff, a court, and various technical 
bodies dealing with health, transit, economies, ete. It took four 
months to get nine nations together in Washington for the dis- 
cussion of questions of disarmament. Every year fifty-two na- 
tions gather at Geneva for the discussion of similar questions and 
many others of vital concern to the world. 

Back at our cave-man council, when the proposition was put 
forward to cooperate in order to prevent the race of cave men 
from being wiped out by fights between the families, all the fam- 
ilies but one joined, and that one was the richest family of all. 
One old patriarch of that family stood up at the council fire and 
said, “No, sir. No foreign entanglements for us. Our family 
first is our motto.” The same thing happened no doubt out on the 
Western plains when the various ranchers got together to form a 
community and elect a sheriff in order to stop cattle-rustling. If 
war is necessary as a part of human nature, it is doubtless due to 
the fact that many human beings seem to be by nature isolationists 
and bitter-enders. It really doesn’t make so much difference what 
the plan is that is decided upon, so long as it is some plan of co- 
operation, flexible and capable of growth. 

The opposition in America to the League seems merely a 
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repetition of the story of what occurred at the end of the Revolu- , 
tionary war. When the bond of a common cause had disappeared, 
the “associated States” began to quarrel among themselves. It | 
looked for a time as though a number of petty little wars were ' 


likely to break out. But the wise men, Washington, Franklin, and 
the others, got together and drew up a plan for a Federal Govern- 
ment, the United States Constitution. This plan was sent around 
for the various States to sign and most of them did, but strong 
forces opposed it in a few States, among them Massachusetts, New 
York, and Virginia. If it had required a two-thirds vote it would 
have failed in six of the original thirteen States: Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Virginia, New York, and Rhode 
Island. 

From a legal standpoint this question of a world association 
is not a new one. Poor old Grotius, the father of international 
law, in solitary confinement in the sixteenth century for his views, 
wrote of international congresses and cooperation as fervently as 
ever did President Wilson. His book, coming into prominence 
just after the bloody religious wars of that century, created such a 
sentiment for rules to govern international relations during war 
and peace that the foundation for international law was laid. 
Similarly, after every war since that time a remarkable strength- 
ening and development of international law has taken place. Prob- 
ably half of the body of the internationai law with which the world 
went to war in 1914 found its source in the Napoleonic wars. 
The writer had the privilege of listening in international law 
class to an address by John Bassett Moore, and in this address 
Mr. Moore quoted Hall’s textbook on international law, written 
before the war, to the effect that the next war would see another 
tremendous strengthening of international law which would be 
proportional to the scope and intensity of the war. 

It was but natural, therefore, that a League to Enforce Peace 
should have been organized in this country and similar bodies in 
other countries of the world in the period just prior to the Great 
War, which would have for their object the adopting of some sys- 
tem of cooperation among the nations to end war. At a meeting 
of the American body organized for that purpose with a strong 
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and comprehensive program for world peace—a meeting which 
took place in Baltimore in 1916—the President of the United 
States, an ex-President from an opposing political party, and the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate all 
espoused the cause with a fervor equal to its significance. In the 
light of later events it is interesting to note that Senator Lodge 
stated that though it mean the political death of every one present, 
they must fight through to the end, and he closed with those fine 
lines of Matthew Arnold: 


“Charge once more then, and be dumb, 
And let the victors when they come, 
When the Forts of Folly fall, 

Find our bodies by the wall.” 


It seemed that a good beginning had been made. 

Then when the world responded with enthusiasm to the cry 
that the Great War was a war to end war, it seemed as though 
nothing could stop the fruition of the plans of the wise men who 
were working toward such an end. But it failed—not because of 
any failure of the legal accuracy of the plan proposed. Taft, 
Wickersham, Root, Moore, Moorfield Storey, and many other au- 
thoritative voices pronounced it a good plan. And even Mr. 
Hughes, before he found himself in a position where it was neces- 
sary to keep at peace with Borah and the irreconcilables, placed 
his name along with thirty other notables on a statement that the 
best way to get into the (not “a,” “the”) League of Nations was to 
vote for President Harding. 

It would take a brave man to say that the League idea is not 
essentially sound as a legal proposition. 

From a historical standpoint the League idea is as sound as 
from a legal standpoint. As the patriarchal family grew to tribal 
proportions a set of tribal interests arose with which the family 
system could no longer cope, and tribal government was formed. 
As tribes grew and clashed with neighboring and kindred tribes, 
a new set of interests arose and the city state and the island state 
were formed. As means of communication improved, states met 
and clashed with their neighbors and a new set of interests arose, 
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and with the new interests a system to take care of them, the 
nation. And all the subdivisions remained to perform their proper 
functions. Now the period has been reached for the first time 
in history when nations having met and clashed, a new and world- 
wide set of interests has arisen. Banking is world-wide, com- 
merce is world-wide, art and education are world-wide, religion 
is world-wide, civilization is world-wide. There must be some 
form of organized international cooperation to take care of these 
world-wide interests. It must come if these interests are to re- 
main world-wide. Either the system will rise to the scope of the 
interests, or the interests will sink to the scope of the system. 

As a matter of the individual relations between man and man 
it has been illegal to kill and burglarize another man since the 
days of Moses and before him back to and beyond the days of 
Hammurabi. But the first attempt in all human history to write 
those commandments of three thousand years ago, “Thou shalt 
not kill” and “Thou shalt not steal,” into international law was 
in Article X of the League of Nations covenant. 

We have heard it said by so many voices in the last five years, 
“Oh, the old world is so full of crooked diplomacy. Let her set 
her own house in order before we have anything to do with her.” 
Ah, it is because Europe needs our moral leadership so badly that 
we must cooperate. What would happen to a community if the 
respectable element should refuse to go to the polls because there 
were so many cheap politicians? With a smug self-righteous ex- 
pression upon his face Uncle Sam has let the affairs of his com- 
munity drift to such a point that it does not take a vivid imagina- 
tion to see the vultures of anarchy grimly hovering overhead. 

The economic hermits whose prosperity is not more or less 
linked up with the old world are remarkably few. Economic 
seers are beginning to wake up to the disaster that is ahead if we 
continue to follow a policy of isolation. Ex-Governor Lowden of 
Illinois, speaking on this theme in New York a few months ago, 
described the price of isolation, saying that it would mean that 
thirty per cent of our wheat lands and nearly fifty per cent of 
our cotton lands would have to go back to prairie sod. What this 
would mean in human misery any man who has not been in the 
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Middle West in the last three years cannot begin to understand. 
Mr. Lowden added that a complete readjustment in the industrial 
situation would result in what would amount practically to a revo- 
lution. The revolution is here. Within a year Brookhart, Ship- 
stead, Frazier, and Magnus Johnson have been started for the 
United States Senate by unprecedented majorities. And, mark 


you, many more of the same type are on the way. These men 
believe that cheaper farm credits, lower freight rates, a La Follette 
revaluation of the railroads, higher income taxes and restoration 
of the excess profits tax, and the Saint Lawrence Canal project 
will cure the situation. But granting, for the sake of argument, 
that these measures are needed, what benefit will come from lower- 
ing the cost of getting grain to market if there is no buying power 
when it arrives? We are going to get this radical program laid 
upon us and the farmer is not going to be materially helped by it. 
Heaven knows what next he will turn to. 

Had America gone into the League at first and helped the 
League to restore the finances of Germany and central Europe 
as the League has restored those of Austria, the world would very 
likely be out of its mess. At any rate the American farmer 
would be selling the surplus of his wheat and other products. Any 
boy that knows the A B C’s of economics knows that with free 
competition the price of an article is set where the surplus is sold. 
The revolution that Mr. Lowden predicted is upon us and will not 
end until we have cured the real cause of industry’s ailments and 
helped to reestablish the buying power of Europe. 

If we look at the working of the League in action we find 
that, though crippled by our absence, it has done some very re 
markable things. As has been mentioned, it has set up the Court 
of International Justice; something that the nations of the world 
had been trying to do through the Hague conferences for years. 
It has taken action which has probably prevented wars between 
Sweden and Finland, Albania and Jugo-Slavia, and Poland and 
Lithuania. It settled the Upper-Silesian controversy in a way ac- 
ceptable to both parties. It rehabilitated the financial system of 
Austria so that the Austrian crown and the American dollar are 
now the most stable currencies in the world. Through its labor 
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department, its health department, its commission on the opium 
traffic, the international white-slave traffic, in registration and 
publication of treaties, its study of disarmament, communications 
and transit, and the means of intellectual cooperation, it has done 
work badly needed in the world which could hardly have been dene 
by any other means. Information as to all these activities is 
easily obtainable in the latest Handbook of the League of Na- 
tions, published by the World Peace Foundation, Boston. 

“European propaganda”? King Canute once stood out on 
the seashore and commanded the tide to stop and go back, but to 
no avail. Out on the shore of the ocean of world events, the isola- 
tionist is erying frantically to the tide of world cooperation to 
“go back.” But the tide of universal harmony, universal peace, 
and universal cooperation backed by every argument of logic, his- 
tory, religion, and present interest is sweeping up the beach of 
time with irresistible force. 

And here is the challenge for you and for me. If we were 
in a static world the system of isolation might do—it might keep 
us where we are. But we are in a dynamic world. Change is the 
key word of the hour. We don’t know what the next generation 
will see, but we know it will see change. As H. G. Wells says, 
“Tt is a race between education and catastrophe.” The mechanical 
conquest of nature has so far outstripped man’s moral conquest 
of himself that were it not for our faith in the power of the living 
Christ in the world, it would be indeed a question as to which 
would win. 

In this dynamic world shall we Christians shut our spiritu- 
ality off into one compartment of our minds and our hopes for 
mankind into another and sleep through the crisal hour of his- 
tory, saying, “The League Covenant must fail, for it does not 
mention the name of God’ ? 

Can we of America rise to that moral plane where we shall 
guide our conduct by the Man who had the vision of a world set 
free by truth from the shackles of such things as war; who faced 
a world of intense nationalism and religious bigotry alone, and 
died on the cross of Calvary to usher in peace on earth and good 
will among men? Or shall we turn away from our world respon- 
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sibilities with sullen, sodden selfishness, muttering in the words of 
Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 

Ours is the challenge! Fifty thousand men of the best of 


“ 


America, who died in the “war to end war,” lie sleeping in France 


—or do they sleep: 


“To you from failing hands 

We throw the torch. 

Be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, 

Though poppies grow in Flanders fields.” 


Can we not see their shades stir, awake, arise, and as they behold 
America turned away, with keenest disappointment they murmur, 
“Was it worth while after all?” 
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THE CHRIST SPIRIT IN THE ANIMAL WORLD —III 


J. Srirr Wiison 
New York City 


Tue Cary or THE WiLp 


We now come to the Call of the Wild. If I only had the 
facile pen of the great Jack London to tell this story now before 
us as he had to tell his story from which I take our subject. But 
I have not. Indeed, one may ask, who has such a pen? So I must 
plod along with my dull prose on a theme which in a master hand 
would lend itself to an epic creation. 

In Jack London’s masterpiece, the old dog heard the “call” 
back to his more savage ancestors, which to him would mean a 
sort of degeneration from his domestic doghood to savage wolf- 
hood. Strangely enough, and absurd as it may seem, I am to 
tell you of the wonderful unfolding ethics of the animal world, 
and as I call men to learn from our lowly brothers, it is that we 
may go upward from our present social and industrial competitive 
savagery to a more humane society, by putting into practice the 
high principle of “mutual aid,” which is the open secret of the 
higher animals, in this ascent up to and through the mammalian 
creation. Do not be humbled overmuch if I exhort a so-called 
Christian civilization to put into practice the spirit of “mutual 
helpfulness and cooperation,” exhibited even among coyotes and 
wolves, to say nothing of the life of more sociable creatures, from 
the busy ant to the noble horse. 

We have now come to the third movement in the argument. 
We have seen that in the reproductive process in all living creatures 
there is an unescapable “living for others,” an elemental compul- 
sory sacrifice of the individual for the race, and then we have seen 
that in the principle of maternity, in certain life processes, and 
acts and motives of all mother-creatures, there are devotion, care, 
and self-sacrifice, a giving out of self into the life of “others” that 
acts and reacts on the whole psychology of the entire species, male 
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and female, old and young, to produce an “otherism” that modi- 
fies, restrains, and beats back to its due proportions the “selfism” 
of the hunger-and-safety battle of the individual. Herein is the 
root of the evolving spiritual values and virtues. Now we are to 
witness the giant stalk that comes out of the wondrous root. 

Drummond has given us the phrase, “struggle for the life of 
others,” to define the second factor in social evolution. But that 
phrase does not quite cover the real and majestic significance of 
the factor. For it is a struggle with others for the common good, 
as it is displayed among the more intelligent insects and the higher 
mammals. Probably the very best name yet suggested for the 
second and most important factor in the evolution of animals and 
men is that on the title page of the late Prince Kropotkin’s notable 
volume, Mutual Aid. To recognize our unity with one another, 
to acknowledge our solidarity, to know that “no man liveth unto 
himself alone,” that no one can treacherously mutter, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” to enter into association with our fellows and 
to work together, to strive together for common ends, looking to 
the common good—this is the living together on the basis of co- 
operation, instead of ruthless competitive strife; this is supplant- 
ing mutual struggle with mutual aid. 

Long years ago, when I was in my .ate teens teaching a dis- 
trict school in Canada, I boarded in a Christian home in a very 
orthodox community. I said “a Christian home.” All but the 
father, the head of the family, were members of the church. 
Singular as it may seem, this is the one man that stands out in my 
memory as the most nearly Christ-like person of that whole com- 
munity-side. He seldom went to church. He subscribed to no 
creed. He performed no religious ceremonies. He made no 
professions whatever of either goodness or religion. But often 
and often I have heard him quietly rebuke even his own wife and 
grown children for a word or look or act that was but a mere vari- 
ance from the tender Christian spirit in relation to neighbor or 
friend. He was truthful to an iota. He was the soul of honor. 
His heart was as tender as that of a child. He was a great big, 
stalwart, bony, angular, shaggy-browed, shock-headed, Lincoln- 
type of man. I honored this man with something akin to rever- 
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ence. He has doubtless long since gone to his long home and | 
now can give his name—George Peacock, Hurori County, Canada. 

When I read and reread Kropotkin’s book, it appears to me 
in the world of sociological literature, like George Peacock in that 
orthodox religious community. Kropotkin does not quote a single 
text from the New Testament or from any other sacred literature 
of the world. There is only one single reference, as I remember, 
to even the existence of any such thing as a religious movement. 
He starts out with this sentence: “Two aspects of animal life im- 
pressed me”; and then with the precision of the trained scientist, 
and the comprehension of the acute philosopher, and the passion 
of the social reformer, he uncovers in a marvelous manner the 
development of the principle of “mutual aid” as manifested in the 
animal world, and on up through human society until an open- 
hearted reading of those 300 pages will leave you throbbing and 
vibrating with such ethical passion and insight as may be gained 
from few books in the world outside of the Gospels. Here is the 
gospel without a creed, a symbol, a ceremony. Here is a “‘word 
of God” from the evolving animal world, a veritable Bible preach- 
ing with all the persuasion of scientific truth the mighty negative 
to our “great pagan retrogression.” 

To turn from the pages of Nietzsche and Bernhardi and 
Haeckel to the pages of Kropotkin is like turning from darkness 
to light. In the case of the writers who have misrepresented 
Darwin, and failed to comprehend all the factors in the total 
struggle for existence, animals appear to be all bloodthirsty crea- 
tures, mercilessly pursuing with blood-bespattered fangs their vic- 
tims, even of their own species, leaving a trail of dead and dying 
behind, as the strongest and fiercest and most cruel enter into their 
kingdom of power and success and survival, and forthwith these 
misreaders interpret all human evolution in similar terms of 
brutal strife, and come forth with the gospel of competition— 
war to the death—in the realm of industry—down with the weak, 
up with the strong—it is the law of Nature; it is the law of God. 

But when we turn to the pages of Kropotkin he tells an en- 
tirely different story. He traces the principle of mutual aid and 
its marvelous development up through the lowly life of the animal 
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world; then through the long ages of savagery; then further 
through tae ages of barbarism; and finally through the days of the 
guilds and the free cities of feudal times, down to the forms of 
mutual aid among ourselves. And what are his conclusions ? 
What a contrast to the American maxims of the Nietzschean gospel 
that we hear in the market-place, and in politics. He summarizes 
his work as follows: 


“In the animal world we have seen that the vast majority of species 
live in societies and that they find in association the best arms for the 
struggle for life; understood, of course, in its wide Darwinian sense— 
not as a struggle for the sheer means of existence, but as a struggle against 
all natural conditions unfavorable to the species.” 


He continues: 


“The animal species, in which individual struggle has been reduced 
to its narrowest limits, and the practice of mutual aid has attained the 
greatest development, are invariably the most numerous, the most pros- 
perous, and the most open to further progress. . . . The unsocial species, 
on the contrary, are doomed to decay. 

“If we ask nature: ‘Who are the fittest; those who are continually 
at war with one another, or those who support one another?’ we at once 
see that the animals which acquire habits of mutual aid are undoubtedly 
the fittest. They have more chances to survive, and they attain, in their 
respective classes, the highest development of intelligence and bodily 
organization, . . . together with the greatest amount of welfare and en- 
joyment of life for the individual, with the least waste of energy.” 


Kropotkin’s chapters on mutual aid among animals consti- 
tute a perfectly fascinating story of the habits of our lowlier 
brothers. Insects like beetles, ants, and bees; birds like the com- 


mon duck and the more rare pelican; animals like the deer and 
the wild horse compel us to see them in a new dignity as we ob- 
serve them repudiate the free-for-all competitive fight and practice 
mutual aid, enter into colonies and flocks and herds in which 
brotherly cooperation becomes the most important law of their 
existence and the most necessary condition of their prosperous 
survival, 

“The chief fundamental feature of the life of many species 
of ants is the fact and the obligation of every ant sharing its food, 
already swallowed and partly digested, with every member of the 
community which may apply for it.” 
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“Their foree and numbers and success is in mutual support 
and mutual confidence, and ‘if the brain of the ant,’ to use Dar- 
win’s words, ‘is one of the most marvelous atoms of matter in the 
world, perhaps more so than the brain of man,’ is it not due,” 
asks Kropotkin, “to the fact that mutual aid has entirely taken 
the place of mutual struggle in the communities of ants?” Whole 
books of similar corroborative material might be adduced from 
the life of the wonderful honey-bee. 

The common duck is poorly organized on the whole for fight 
and conquest, as compared to the falcon or the eagle, birds of prey 
and power, yet by the practice of mutual support it almost invades 
the earth in its numberless varieties and species. The duck has 
discovered the great secret. 

The marvels of bird migration, which have inspired the poet 
as well as the scientist, are a thrilling manifestation of collective 
experience, social fellowship, and solidarity, mutualism, and co- 
ordinated, orderly, cooperative action. They have no ten com- 
mandments or New Testament. They need none. They are all 
divinely led like Bryant’s “Water-fowl.” 

Going now over to mammals, the first thing which strikes us 
is the overwhelming numerical predominance of social species over 
those few carnivores which do not associate. Deer, antelopes, 
buffaloes; wild goats, sheep, cattle, horses; beavers and seals; 
squirrels and rodents, in numberless millions, all reveal similar 
triumph, success, and survival, through the practice of mutual 
aid. 

This mutualism and cooperation aids them in securing their 
feeding places and rearing their young. It strengthens them in 
defense as no tooth or claw could do. Contrary to our false notions 
of competitive individualism, it guarantees more independence for 
the individual. In fact, as Trotter says, “the wolf that does not 
follow the impulses of the herd will be starved; the sheep which 
does not respond to the flock will be eaten.” The herd is the de- 
fense. Moreover, the group provides securities in which indi- 
vidual initiative and intelligence may develop, besides affording 
the play and pleasure, and joy of life, of association, in which 
animal life abounds. This association is not only a “rock of de- 
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fense’” and a creator of intelligence but a school of sympathy, and 
a sort of collective sense of justice, and of those higher feelings 
that are called among men moral or ethical. 

To quote directly: 

“Better conditions are created by the elimination of competition . . 
in the great struggle for life, for the greatest possible fullness and in- 
tensity of life, with the least waste of energy—natural selection contin- 
ually seeks out the ways precisely for avoiding competition as much as 
possible. ... ‘Don’t compete! Competition is always injurious to the 
species and you have plenty of resources to avoid it.’ That is the ten- 
dency of nature, not always realized in full but always present. That is 
the watchword which comes to us from the bush, the forest, the river, 
the ocean. “Therefore combine, practice mutual aid!’ That is the surest 
means for giving to each and to all the greatest safety, the best guaran- 
tee of existence, and progress, bodily, intellectual, and moral. That is 
what nature teaches us.” 


When I was lecturing a few years ago at the University of 
Pennsylvania I gave one address on the theme of these papers, 
and at the close of the series Prof. J. M. MacFarlane, director of 
the Botanic Garden, presented me with his compliments a copy 
of his own work, The Causes and Course of Organic Evolution. 
He called my attention to his own study of the principle of mu- 
tualism among the lower animals. His researches were conducted 
quite independent of Kropotkin and constitute a strong corrobora- 
tion. In the mouth of these two witnesses the great truth ought to 
be established. 

Professor MacFarlane classifies all animals from the ortho- 
pods upward into four groups in the order of their relation to the 
competitive and cooperative principles. The first are the carni- 
vores and predatory type. These live comparatively isolated lives. 
Their limbs, claws, beak, and teeth are modified for seizing animal 
prey; their movements are stealthy, suspicious, sly, sudden and 
aggressive. They show a merciless and relentless relation to other 
animal species, and even in some cases among themselves. 

This first group are the “merciless competitors” of the animal 
kingdom. They secure food by the competitive destruction of 
their opponents or victims. In a study of these fierce competitive 
animals, the author concludes that if such equipment and such 
methods are the best means for successful struggle these carnivo- 
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rous groups should constantly lead in the race for life and survive th 
most perfectly in the struggle for existence. But we venture to by 
assert that the opposite is undoubtedly true. A striking feature 

of the entire paleontological record is the constant extermination 7" 
of these predatory, competitive, often mail-encased and carnivorous . 
groups, much more abundantly and completely than the groups . 
that possessed colonial or gregarious habits. Competition, then, “A 
as a fundamental zoological law is not nearly so successful as that . 
of cooperation or social union. 8 


The groups increase in social habits and decrease in com- 
petitive habits until we reach the fourth group, when the principle 
of mutualism is most highly developed, including the most highly 
endowed and organized insects and the most highly organized and 
most numerous species of the mammalia. They are found to be 
the most elaborately and diversely modified in types, alike as to 
nervous, alimentary, and reproductive organization. They in- 
clude, on the whole, the most highly colored, the most defensively 
protected by secretions, the most abundantly reproductive, the 
most highly evolved in social organization and the types that are 
now richest in individuals. Surely to such a list of superlative 





characteristics we need add no further proof that the practice of 
the principle of mutual aid among animals is the secret of their 
perfection and progress. The higher kingdom of life comes along 
that path. 

He sums up his argument thus: “We accept it then, as a 
proven principle among animals lower than man, that the co- 
operative or social plan has ever tended to evolve and select forms 
which have possessed resulting advantages over the competitive 
plan and that such caused them to become, in spite of their ap- 
parent weakness, truly dominant groups alike in high organ- 
ization, in capacity for defense, and in reproductive capacity.” 
The saber-toothed tiger is gone, but the sheep and cattle on the 
thousand hills remain in millions. The wolf perishes, the faithful 
dog abides all over the earth. The hyena and the jaguar skulk in 
their loneliness, but the noble horse abounds. It is not scripture 
but science: “Blessed are the meek, and the peaceful, and the 
brotherly, and they that practice mutual aid, for they shall inherit 
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r 
e the earth.” Was ever truth more convincingly proven than this 
9 by Kropotkin and MacFarlane ? 

> We may now place before our readers a diagram of the argu- 


ment that will help fasten this law of progress and perfection 
in the mind. Following up the first diagram, let SS stand for the 
struggle for self, and SW° for the struggle with others for the 
common good. Let the whole figure represent the three stages of 
animal life, the three great steps, thus: 
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A B Cc 
Cuart oF SurviIvAL OF THE Fittest 

The Cooperative Mammals 

1. Are by far the most numerous. 

2. They are the most prosperous. 

3. They have the most highly organized bodies. 

4. And the most elaborate nervous system. 

5. Provide best for the future. 

6. Take longer care of their young. 

7. They are the most highly intelligent. 

8. They develop a high degree of individual initiative and 

personal freedom. 

9. And all these perfections are dependent largely on the 

practice of mutual aid, 
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THE INSTINCT OF THE HERD 


It was the great Huxley who declared after years and years 
of close scientific study that “The cosmic process has no relation 
to moral ends.” The earlier work of Benjamin Kidd, Social 
Evolution, published a quarter of a century ago, was entirely 
devoted to demonstrating that there was no basis to be found in the 
evolutionary process, from the standpoint of reason, for the ethical 
development acknowledged to be present and evolving. It is 
almost unbelievable how such error of interpretation of nature was 
possible. Kidd saw that no matter how irrational the moral life 
of man seemed to be, man did persist in filling society with re- 
ligious and ethical codes and spiritual philosophies. Though a 
vile sinner, man was incorrigibly religious! 

A most valuable sidelight to this whole theme under considera- 
tion is afforded by the very interesting and penetrating work of 
W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd. Psychologists have hitherto 
paid but slighting attention to any such instinct. Indeed, the herd 
feeling among men was not considered as primitive and basic and 
fundamental in life at all, but secondary and a sort of by-product. 
Some writers, indeed, went so far as to intimate that “mob psy- 
chology” and the “herding” disposition noticed as if only sporad- 
ically affecting human affairs was an evidence of low develop- 
ment, or atavistic tendencies, a species of degeneration. 

Now comes Trotter, who elevates the instinct of the herd to 
its high and altogether important place in human society, ranking 
the instinct with the other great instincts, of hunger and self- 
preservation and sex. He asks whether this herd instinct may not 
be the unknown “X” which may account for the complexity of 
human behavior and whether it may not be the great social force 
by which the future of society may be transformed. “The animal 
kingdom presents two relatively sudden and very striking ad- 
vances in complexity and in the size of the unit upon which nat- 
ural selection acts unmodified; . . . namely, the passage from the 
unicellular to the multicellular, and from the solitary to the so- 
cial.” (From the tiger, or predatory, to the horse or cow, the 
sociable, cooperative. ) 
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Just as “multicellularity presents itself as an escape from 
the rigor of natural selection, which for the unicellular organism 
has narrowed competition to so desperate a struggle that any 
variation outside the straitest limits was fatal,” so the group life, 
the life in and for and with “the herd,” provided a condition of 
life of far greater security, opened up a way for new varieties and 
individual development, and made for more abundant life gen- 
erally. 

Trotter, following Kropotkin and MacFarlane, but from a 
wholly original angle, calls attention to “the remarkable coinci- 
dence of the occurrence of gregarious habits with that of excep- 
tional grades of intelligence.” Here, then, we find that instead of 
the practice of group spirit and fellow feeling in association being 
“vorational” it is the very ground and goil, as it were, of the 
greatest intelligence of the whole animal world. For example, the 
most remarkable gift of man, speech and language, from the 
earliest sounds and signs of the lowest type of man to the literature 
of a Shakespeare or a Goethe, is an impossibility and inconceivable 
apart from ages and ages of herding and of mutualism. Such an 
achievement could never have been left to an accidental or second- 
ary aspect of life, nor could it come to pass among solitary and 
unsocial creatures. It was therefore rooted and grounded in an 
unescapable instinct—the instinct of the herd—as basic as that 
of hunger or sex. 

The herd instinct compels each member to be “sensitive to 
the behavior of his fellows.” Each must be “in some sense capable 
of leadership.” “The herd is his normal environment.” In it he 
lives and moves and has his being. The presence of the herd gives 
comfort: absence yields loneliness and terror. 

Elaborating these phenomena and others, Trotter concludes 
that conscience and the “sense of sin,” and guilt, and the call of 
duty, from the ant that lays down his life for the larve to the 
patriot or saint who lays down his life for humanity, are direct 
results of the gregarious instinct—the instinct of the herd. 

Trotter quotes a remarkable sentence from Lester F. Ward 
in which the latter erroneously, as we think, attributes the herding 
habits to rational processes, rather than to instinct. I quote the 
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sentence for its acknowledgment of the tremendous place of the 
herding, grouping fact. Ward writes: “For want of a better name, 
I have characterized the social instinct, or instinct of race-safety, 
as religion, but not without clearly perceiving that it constitutes 
the primordial undifferentiated plasm out of which have subse 
quently developed all the more important human institutions. 
This . . . ‘if it be not an instinct, is at least the human homologue 
of animal instinct, and served the same purpose after the in- 
stincts had chiefly disappeared, and when the egotistic reason 
would otherwise have rapidly carried the race to destruction in 
its mad pursuit of pleasure for its own sake.” 

Here, then, we have mutual aid declared to be the inevitable 
fruit of an unescapable instinct. No after thought, no mere im- 
position or appurtenance in the evolution of life. And this in- 
stinct of the herd is the source of conscience and duty; nay, still 
more, says Ward, it is the source of religion. It is religion—the 
religion that saves the race from the destroying curse of egotism 
and selfishness and self-indulgence, and ruthless competitive strife. 
This seems, indeed, like digging up the very word of God out of 
the evolving soul of all living creatures. Since I have quoted a 
sentence from Benjamin Kidd to show the error of his scientific 
youth, I cannot do better and do him justice besides than to quote 
a sentence from his posthumous volume, The Science of Power, 
which constitutes a practical reversal of his former position. The 
Science of Power is a protest in the very name of science against 
“the great pagan retrogression,” as he calls it, in modern society, 
which is the social and industrial result of the pseudo-science 
which exalted the brute struggle for self into the political doc- 
trine that “might is right,” and into the economic doctrine that 
justifies the exploitation of the toiling classes in the name of 
business success and financial prowess. But it is more than a 
protest. It is a constructive gospel of social science through the 
awakening and education of what he terms “the evolution of the 
ideal.” This evolution is none other than the unified or syn- 
thesized expression in human society of all those feelings, such 
as sympathy, benevolence, kindness, tenderness, self-sacrifice, and 
loving devotion to human interests rather than self interests. I 
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am happy to list this great work with the other masterpieces quoted, 
all bringing, each in its own way, some angle of the one great truth 
herein developed. The sentence reads: 

“The endeavor to impose the idealisms of civilization collectively on the 
mind of the rising generation on an immense scale, with deliberation and 
interest and with all the machinery of high organization under conditions 
in which the social emotion is profoundly moved, is bound to be made in 
the future on a grand scale... . It is clearly in evidence that the science 
of creating and transmitting public opinion, under the influence of col- 
lective emotion, is about to become the principal science of civilization, 
to the mastery of which all governments and all powerful interests will 
in the future address themselves with every resource at their command.” 


It is such a movement that Kidd sees necessary to usher in 
the new birth imperatively needed if civilization is to be saved, 
that an age may appear in which men may be as efficient in the 
service of mankind as they have been in the service of self. 


THE GROUP SPIRIT—THE SECRET OF CREATION 

Twice at least in my life have I had a great spiritual thrill 
of the most inspiring and lasting character, both of which were 
sequent upon the apparently coolest intellectual illumination. 
Some twenty-five years ago in preparing a thesis on “Herbert 
Spencer’s Conception of Social Evolution,” after reading for 
months through the tomes of the great philosopher, I came across 
that marvelous acknowledgment in the last pages of First Prin- 
ciples, in which he declares that whatever may be the mystery of 
the universe, there is one unescapable known reality and irresisti- 


ble fact, namely, that we find ourselves living, moving, and having 


our being in the presence of an “Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed.” And this is the great climax in a 
volume the first chapter of which is “The Unknowable!” It was 
as if my soul were led out into immense spaces of cosmic meaning 
hitherto undreamed of. It was to mind and heart an enlargement 
such as comes to the ordinary understanding when the awful 
reaches of suns and systems are disclosed by astronomy. 

But my second greater spiritual thrill, accompanied by deep 
internal subdued excitement, came this year when for the first 
time I came across a most remarkable volume. I refer to Ber- 
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nard’s Some Neglected Factors in Evolution. It contains some 
five hundred pages of the most thrilling disclosures of the creative 
processes from the lowest forms of life up to the mammals, and 
man. No passing comment can do this great work justice. The 
hypothesis laid down by Bernard, if it stood alone and opposed by 
all other teaching of science, might be ignored. Bernard’s con- 
tribution is of the greatest significance. It is the ripe fruitage of 
a great mind that gave to biological research twenty-five years of 
the most exacting labors. 

Bernard declares that below what is ordinarily called the 
lowest form of life—the cell—there are still lower and more ele- 
mentary living beings, which he terms the “chromidial unit” of 
life. And here in the earliest moment of the awful eternity of 
life the principle of cooperation, or mutual aid, was the funda- 
mental principle on which life began to ascend. The “cell” itself 
is a “cooperative group” of “chromidial units” that have combined 
and cooperated and mutually assisted one another until they 
formed a “higher unit of being.” To quote: “Colony formation 
is the essential factor in producing new types of organic life.” 

He shows with great scientific precision, elaboration, and illus- 
tration that there is a series of five major structural advances in all 
created beings. These are in ascending order. Each “higher” 
order of being was made possible only when a number of the 
“lower” order formed themselves into a cluster, or group, or col- 
ony, and became inter-dependent, each sacrificing apparently 
something of his lowly isolated previous life, each entering into 
relations of mutualism with his fellow creature, until eventually 
a “new creature” was created with “one” life of a “higher” order. 
The next higher order was only possible by these latter going 
through a corresponding process. They in turn fused together 
again in such a way as to give rise to a new and more complicated 
organism. If we would consider man as the fifth creation of such 
an ascending order, then the social groupings of man are again 
serial with these primeval colonies. 

No such brief hint of the substance of Bernard’s revelation 
can do more than quicken the interest of the reader. But as my 
mind burned as with fire while reading this truly great work, I 
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seemed to see in the processes of creation throughout the countless 
eons of cosmic time in which life has been struggling upward the 
same identical laws of life and of love which are disclosed in the 
life and teaching of Jesus Christ as he, “the first new-born among 
many brothers,” calls men now to the next evolutionary period— 
the kingdom of human brotherhood. I seemed to see into the dim 
past and hear the “Spirit of Life” brood over these lowly forms 
and whisper to their ignorant self-sufficiency and self-seeking, and 
seeming independent separateness, and call them out of it to the 
next “higher creation.” I seemed to hear that “Spirit of Life” 
say unto them: “Blessed are the meek. Blessed are those who do 
not war on each other, but who enter into peace and brotherliness. 
Blessed are ye cells that are willing to serve the common good of 
the new order now about to be. A new command I, the Spirit of 
Life, give unto you, little independent separate cells, that ye enter 
into fellowship and association and mutualism with one another, 
and you will see the next higher kingdom.” 

And then I remembered the words of Paul: “As the body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the members of that one 
body, being many, are one: so also is Christ; . . . for the body 
is not one member but many; . . . and if they were all one mem- 
ber where were the body? ... that the members of the body 
should have the same care one for another, . . . and whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it. . . . Now ye 
are the body of Christ, and members in particular.” 

And a greater than Paul: “I pray . . . that they all may be 
one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
AND THE GLORY WHICH THOU GAVEST ME I HAVE GIVEN THEM, 
THAT THEY MAY BE ONE EVEN AS WE ARE ONE!” 

The highest reach of the greatest prayer of the most tran- 
scendently spiritualized character in all the realms of Life that 
man knows anything about, is a prayer that poor, little, isolated, 
self-sufficient, self-centered, self-seeking human units may “lay 
down self” and with the spirit of self-devotion enter into the com- 
mon life of humanity as the very body of God. And so entering— 
enter into God—into eternal life. 
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JESUS IN THE LIGHT OF PARTHENOGENESIS 


WuuumM J. Tuompson 
Drew Theological Seminary 


Doctrines have their periodicity and protagonists. The 
cross and the resurrection engaged Paul’s attention. His silence 
on the virgin birth need not be assigned to his nescience or to his 
disbelief. Not until the close of the first century, as recorded by 
the Council of Chalcedon, did it come to the peak of attention. 
Again it is in ascension. 

With the angels’ song, “Peace on earth,” muffled, and two 
hemispheres an armed truce, is not a discussion of the virgin birth 
fiddling while Rome burns? Whether the dogma be theologically 
peripheral or central, its avowal by adults at their baptism and its 
vocal enunciation by congregations concern the intellectual hon- 
esty of millions of professing Christians. This alone precludes its 
Neronian association. 

Jesus a Man.—Man exclusively has articulate speech, makes 
and uses tools. Jesus made and used tools, spoke, and spoke su- 
perbly. Man is known in crystalline fashion only by man; his 
psychology of all other creatures is confessedly nebulous. Jesus’ 
correct assessment of Peter as a rock; of Nathanael as guileless; of 
Herod Antipas as a fox, is evidence that he, they and we all are of 
the same kind—men. 


Psycuo.oeicat Lixkeness.—Jesus’ processes in perceiving, 
conceiving, reasoning are like ours in kind though transcending 
in degree. Whatever the urgency he could wait “till his hour 
came.” Masterful was his self-control. He angered, wept, 
marveled, loved, identically with ourselves under like circum- 
stances. 


This psychological likeness to us indexes the likeness of 
his central nervous system to ours. This similar nervous system 
coordinates only with a digestive, respiratory, and circulatory 
system similar to ours. “He came eating and drinking.” “Being 
wearied with his journey he sat at the well.” The ship was cov- 
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ered with waves, but he was asleep. His respiration was eighteen, 
his pulse seventy-two, his temperature 98.6°, his blood pressure 
normal, with a normal blood count and a normal percentage of 
hemoglobin. 

Somatic Resemsiance.—This his physiological likeness to 
us carries with it his somatic likeness. Swaddling clothes are pal- 
pable. He was wrapped in them at his birth. His body was 
corporal; Docetism, which pronounced it a phantom, itself has 
vanished into airy nothing. He was circumcised on the eighth 
day. Of traces of gynandromorphism and hermaphroditism there 
were none. His masculinity was that of other boy babes. In his 
twelfth year on his homeward journey from the feast, lost to his 
parents, they could tell no differentiating bodily feature whereby 
others might identify him. He was somatically like other lads, 
like other adults. ° 

This somatical likeness includes an origin kindred to ours. 
John’s “corn of wheat falling into the ground and dying” is not 
to be agriculturally interpreted. Milton’s derivation of the organic 
from the inorganic, “The grassy clods now calved,” and Ovid’s 
easy creation of men from stones tossed by juggling hands of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, as well as Aristotle’s angling eels out of 
nothing, we red-pencil as poetry and blue-pencil as genetics. 

* Brocenesis.—That microérganisms are not the effect but the 
cause of decay Francesco Redi, of the seventeenth century, first 
proved. Present-day aseptic surgery and food preservation seal 
the proof. Biogenesis—all life is from life—the painstaking and 
exhaustive labors of Louis Pasteur and his coadjutors, John 
Tyndall and Lord Lister, have established upon a wind, storm, 
bomb and earthquake proof foundation. Jesus came from a pre- 
vious life. 

The law of Genesis, “Everything bringing forth after his 
kind,” has no exception. Anglican, Latin, Greek, indeed the 
concert of voices, within and without organized Christianity, 
attune to Paul’s key note: “He was born of a woman.” 

Vatve or Sex.—Reproduction without sex would glut the 
world with repetitions. These nature seems to abhor as she does 
a vacuum. Variety in creation stands out as the sun does in the 
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heavens. The union of the spermatozoon and the ovum spells 
variety. Variety makes for progress toward the alluring realms 
of perfection. “Male and female made he them.” 

Hetrerocamy.—Heterogamy, the union of the male and fe- 
male for procreation, is accepted as having an unbroken continuity 
from the first Adam. In accordance with this Jesus would be 
begotten by a human father. 

Bratz Denies Ir 1n Jesus’ Cast.—Jesus was not thus be- 
gotten, says the Bible. We posit the accuracy of biblical testi- 
mony. Mark begins with the baptism of Jesus, too late for our 
purpose. John, with whom the mother of Jesus closed her years, 
does not say Jesus had no father, but the passage, “The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among men, and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten,” seems not to support his earthly 
paternity. Matthew traced the aneestry of Jesus back through 
Joseph, but states that the angel revealed Jesus as a child of Joseph 
by adoption. “Behold a virgin shall be with child.” Before Joseph 
and the virgin came together “she was found with child.” Mat- 
thew states that neither Joseph nor any other man was his father. 
Luke, a physician, corroborates this and cites Mary’s statement, 
“T know not a man.” Upon the first and third Gospel rests our 
thesis that Jesus had no earthly father and thus was he an ex- 
ception to heterogamy. 

Nor a Myru.—Atia, mother of Augustus, while asleep in the 
temple Apollo, was visited by deity in the form of a serpent and 
in the tenth month thereafter she gave birth to the Emperor who 
is as immortal as the name of our eighth calendar month. We 
brand this tale a myth. 

The authors of the Gospels, who were versed in mythical 
lore, believed their account of the virgin birth true. The hall 
marks of the local origin of their narratives is apparent to the 
critical eye of Gunkel, Gressman, and Cheyne. Could these local 
narratives have originated elsewhere than from the lips of Joseph 
and Mary? Being true, Jesus was not begotten by # human 
father. 

Avtocamy.—Autogamy, another method of procreation, is 
by self-fertilization. The normality of Mary’s organs of increase 
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is substantiated by subsequent children born to her and Joseph. 
Autogamy in connection with her is dismissed with its mention. 

ParTHENOGENESIS.—The only possible remaining method of 
Jesus’ advent in the flesh is by parthenogenesis (mdp@evoc, a vir- 
gin + yéveac, production). In it the ovum develops without 
paternal fertilization: life comes exclusively from the mother. 
This method has our advocacy. 

PrenataL Lire or Jesus.—Mary, the uterine mother of 
Jesus, “was great with child.” The 280 days were accomplished. 
She was delivered with the travail of parturition. Her pelvic or- 
gans and their functioning were identical with womankind. This 
implies the prenatal fashioning in her, during the period of gesta- 
tion, of hands, face, external organs, spinal column, skeleton, and 
nervous system. The nervous system of Jesus grew from the 
ectoderm, the upper zone of the blastula. The alimentary grew 
from the endoderm, the lower zone of the blastula. His skeletal 
system developed from the mesoderm, the middle zone of the 
blastula. The blastula, consisting of about ninety-six cells, devel- 
oped from the ovum of Mary. Thus do we trace Jesus back to 
the ovum. Therein his kenosis touched its extreme limit. 

Ovum Contarns Att Tuat 1s PorentiaL To Humanity.— 


Ova hold and transmit characteristics of male forbears as amply 
as do spermatozoa. A maternal grandfather transmits his qual- 
ities through his daughter to his grandson. The ovum from which 
Jesus developed was the repository of male qualities from Mary’s 
paternal forbears as full and complete as from her maternal ones. 


It lacked no essential to either side. 

Orie1n or Lire 1x Ovum.—Life is in the ovum. Whence 
came it? Where was the human Jesus preceding these nine 
prenatal months ¢ 

1. Transmieration. The Hindus borrowed the idea of trans- 
migration from some low barbarians to explain the unequal for- 
tunes and undeserved misery of human beings as a judgment upon 
their past misdeeds entailing Karma, or ceaseless change, from 
which, according to Buddhistie eschatology, there is but one sur- 
cease, Nirvana. We Christians confront this same theological 
difficulty with the declaration that Heaven will recompense the 
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unmerited ills of earthly existence. Transmigration, which some- 
times makes us waver in our faith, “to hold opinion with 
Pythagoras 


“That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men,” 


has not one reputable Occidental friend either in theology or 
biology. 

2. CreaTionisM.—Jerome and Calvin believed that at con- 
ception the soul is created, the tenant. This indicts God as 
particeps criminis in all dysgenic and adulterous births. It also 
ignores the teeming life in the ovum. Thus an ethical and scien- 
tific millstone, self-tied about its neck, lowers it to a submarine 
dungeon where it lies deaf even to Gabriel’s trumpet. 

3. Prerormation.—The old preformation theory, one of em- 
boitment, or infinite encasement, holds that the entire human fam- 
ily were created at the beginning and deposited in the germ cells 
of the first pair. This implies that the fertilized germ cell of the 


first pair, 1-150 inch in diameter, contained all the germ cells of 
all who would live on earth. They all existed as homonculi in the 
loins of the first parents. A pet theory it was of the eighteenth 
century, but a joke in the twentieth century. Biology encircles 
this theory with another granite necklace and consigns it to a 
watery burial. 


4. Trapuctanism.—Traducianism (tradur, to draw) holds 
that life is drawn from life ensconced in the parent germ cell. This 
theory, frowned upon by the Roman Catholic Church, smiled 
upon by science, receives our plaudits. 

Spirit and matter coexist in the germ cell as they do in the 
human adult, who is the germ cell developed. Combinations and 
permutations among the elements of the oosperm (the fertilized 
egg after union of egg and sperm) produces new structures with 
new functions, consequently, a new creature. Hydrogen, a gas, 
unites with oxygen, a gas, and forms water with properties to- 
tally different from its gaseous components. The same synthesis 
proceeds in the fertilized ovum, culminating in a human being 
with attributes that differ from its original elements—verily, a 
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new creature. So the man evolves from the child, the child from 
the embryo, and that from its constituent elements in the fer- 
tilized germ cell. This creative evclution is the universe’s marvel 
of marvels; we conjecture it to be God’s method in our individual 
creation. 

Jescos’ Human Herrrace Compietre.—Life in a germ cell 


proceeded from life in the germ cell from which it sprang. This 


continium of life proceeding from the infinite past is unbroken. 
Jesus, who was in this procession, was before the days of Abraham 
in the flesh. We trace his human line back to the first man, to the 
beginning of vertebrates, to the beginning of primates, to the be- 
ginning of mammals, Jesus thus becomes full heir to the heritage 
of ten thousand thousand of myriads of generations. A fuller in- 
heritance of humanity than that of the man Christ Jesus is not 
attainable. Truly he is the Son of Man. 

Turoruany.—Be it said, that the Old Testament Theophanic 
appearances of Jesus as an Angel of the Lord, and the New Testa- 
ment counting it not robbery for him to be equal to the eternal 
God, are distinct from this procession and preexistence and are 
contemplated by reverent biologists in the expression of the psalm- 
ist: “Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot 
attain it.” 

Tue Perrectness or Mary’s Ovum.—We return from this 
trans-human flight to consider whether the ovum from which 
Jesus emanated had perfectness as it had fullness of humanity. 

The ovum is a completely endowed potential human being. 
During a man’s three score years and ten about 680,000,000 sperm 
cells mature. The humanity potential in the three hundred or 
more ova requiring twenty-five years to mature would certainly 
equal that of 340,000,000 sperm cells, the possible production of 
the male for the same period; that is, one matured ovum may be 
regarded as equal to the humanity potential in each of the 1,700,- 
000 produced by the male during the same period; namely, one 
month. This is a modest claim of equivalence on the part of fem- 
inism and conceded without masculine demur, An individual de- 
veloped from a perfect ovum would not be inferior to the individ- 
ual developed from the perfect spermatazoon. As a matter of 
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fact the ovum is a male plus. Woman is man plus. The perfect 
human being can come from the perfect ovum. 

The ovum ready for fertilization has had its forty-eight 
chromosomes reduced to twenty-four. The fertilized germ cell 
from which we originated was a union of twenty-four chromosomes 
from the male and the same number from the female, restoring 
the norm of forty-eight for the male and for the female. But in 
the sacred instance of Mary there were twenty-four only. 

Experiments on the ova of the sea-urchin seem to show, ac- 
cording to Prof. T. H. Morgan, that while in most cases the ovum 
that begins to develop parthenogenetically starts with and con- 
tinues to maintain one half the number of chromosomes, yet, ac- 
cording to recent observations of Brachet, a parthenogenetic toad 
eighteen days old he produced had the full diploid number. This 
doubling has been corroborated by Charles L. Parmenter’s experi- 
ments. The ovum of Mary, starting with twenty-four, has a 
parthenogenetic precedent to increase to forty-eight, the norm. 
Laboratory experiments show a predominance of males over fe- 
males. The child born to Virgin Mary most probably would be a 
son, with the full complement of humanity. 

Harking back no farther than the stone age, the output in 
Mary’s ancestors would be sixteen trillion germ cells, and of course 
a yet greater number of determiners, or units of individual in- 
heritance. The Providence that numbers the hairs of our heads 
could have guided the combinations of these determiners, or units 
of individual inheritance, in all the trillions of gametes (marry- 
ing cells) in Mary’s progenitors in their action and interaction, 
combinations and permutations, so that in the fullness of time, 
1,900 years ago, in Mary an ovum, the summum bonum, the best 
within the possibilities of production and possession, would have 
ripened. This optimum ovum in Mary ready to be quickened 
would hold all human determiners qualitatively and quantitatively 
requisite for the perfect life. 

Immacutate Conception.—For the office that made her 
“blessed among women” Mary need not have been perfect, or even 
groaned so to be. Early in her prenatal life all oogonia (imma- 
ture ova) segregated themselves from her body cells and thereafter 
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led a charmed life, psychically unaffected by any of her deeds, be 
they good or be they evil. Her saintship or her sinfulness was of 
no more moment to the perfection of the ovum from which Jesus 
came than were the width and depth of Mars’ canals. 

“That the most blessed Virgin in the first moment of concep- 
tion by a singular grace and privilege of Almighty God, out of 
regard to the merits of Jesus Christ the Saviour of the human 
race, was preserved immaculate from the stain of original sin,” 
is the dogma of the Immaculate Conception promulgated by Pope 
Pius IX, December 8, 1854. Biologists of the regnant Weis- 
mannic school in their serious moods list it a gratuity and in their 
gayer ones greet it with ha, ha, 

Activation Requrrep.—The ovum of Mary void of imper- 
fection, which we infer 4 posteriori from the perfection of Jesus, 
contained all the determiners and potentialities of a perfect man. 
This perfect ovum would hastily perish in “the custom of woman” 
unless it were activated. This activation is an ordained function 
of the spermatozoon which, impinging and entering the ovum, 
straightway begets therein an activation that eventuates in birth, 
closes on earth in the body’s dissolution, and continues in the be- 
yond in the endless life of the spirit. 

Susstirute.—Could there be found a substitute for this ac- 
tivation produced by the spermatazoon, the ovum of Mary, void of 
any imperfection and fraught with all perfection, would have no 
need of a human father for the sacred consummation. 

PaRTHENOGENESIS.—(a) Natural.—Activation does take 
place independent of the male. Generations of aphids are so 
produced. Queen honey bees lay both fertilized and unfertilized 
eggs. From the unfertilized or parthenogenic eggs come drones, 
males. Certain minute rotifers and crustaceans are exclusively 
produced without the interposition of the male. Natural par- 
thenogenesis is an incontrovertible fact. 

(b) Artificial—Artificial parthenogenesis appears in the 
lower orders of animal life. In 1847 silk worms were produced by 
sunlight and shade. Caterpillars came from these. 

We condense a long and complicated description in saying 
that the eggs of sea urchins placed in sea water for two hours, the 
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osmotic pressure of which has been raised six per cent by the 
addition of some kind of salt or sugar, the “hypertonic” solution 
containing free oxygen, there will appear normal swimming larve. 

Jacques Loeb has raised seventeen adult (or of nearly adult 
growth) male frogs from eggs developed after Bataillon’s punc- 
ture method of inducing parthenogenesis. One such frog lived 
from March 16, 1916, the date of development, to May 22, 1917; 
another lived from Feb. 27, 1917, the date of development, to 
March 24, 1918. 

ParTHENOGENETIC AGEeNnts.—Agents which have been used 
to effect parthenogenesis are: salt solutions of acid, fatty acids and 
fat solvents, alkaloids and cyanides, blood serum and sperm ex- 
tract, heat and cold, agitation and electric current. 

Is Nor Sprrrr Sucn?—lIn this age of cumulative invisible 
energy surely it is not incredible that spirit also may produce ac- 
tivation. 

The power of the Scriptures, of the Atonement, of the 
Resurrection and coming again of Jesus is Spirit. A word spoken 
against the Holy Spirit shall not be forgiven, so sacred and in- 
violate is His Sovereign Majesty. Spirit is exercising to-day a 
de jure mandate over matter. It is not incredible that Spirit 
may produce activation, 

Atoms are composed of electrons, each of which is 1,800 
times lighter than the atom of hydrogen, and is some hundred 
times smaller in diameter. If the nucleus of atoms were ruptured 
and their negative electrons released, their stupendous force would 
revolutionize man’s entire economic life on earth. The titanic 
force that is stored in infinitesimal particles staggers human im- 
agination. 

Atoms compound and form molecules. In solids the motion 
in the molecules is akin to a congregation whose pewholders yawn, 
twist, and turn, yet, true to their name, hold to the pew. In 
liquids the molecular forces are like a church social in Utopia 
where members change their positions but remain within the 
festive walls. In gases the forces are like Methodist preachers 
itinerating between Conferences. In all three the velocity is about 
1,500 feet per second—swifter than it is among transfers, but not 
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more so in some instances than they or laymen would welcome. 
This stupendous Herculean force in atom and molecule exhibits 
the might and power of spirit upon matter. 

Works of.—The combinations of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen forming the stable compounds of water and carbon di- 
oxide, plus the compounds of potassium, phosphorus, nitrogen, 
sulphur, copper, manganese, iron, sustain a multifarious life and 
activity on the earth: and possess unlocked possibilities beyond 
even the iridescent dreams and the most romantic adventures of 
scientists in the realm of reality. 

Beginning in timeless past, this unfolding force brought 
forth the germ of the great California tree, Sequoia semper virens, 
which, crowned with five thousand years of growth, looks at God 


> The human ovum’s com- 


to-day, “and lifts its leafy arms to pray.’ 
plexity as far exceeds the tree as the tree does the molecule. Be- 
ginning with the fertilized ovum of the Pithecanthropus erectus, 
or even earlier, it has perpetuated itself for ten thousand genera- 
tions in countless millions of individuals each composed of cells 
whose number no man can number. This force has produced a 
Paul in religion, a Chaucer in literature, a Lincoln in statesman- 
ship. It doth not appear in our “ 
shall yet produce. 


strung out” universe what it 


Call this imperial foree thus directing organic and 
inorganic matter, fashioning animate and inanimate life, “bion,” 
“elan vital,” or what you will, its might and power, its omniscient 
intelligence, its infinitely loving purposiveness entitles it to deifi- 
cation. We acclaim it God! 

Tue Spirir 1s Gop.—Chemistry, physics, biology, obliterate 
the Manichean fantasy that God is removed wons from matter and 
avow his immanence in the world material, whirling stupendous 
setelgeuse through space and delicately and dexterously manipu- 
lating the units in the nucleus of the tiniest ameba. It is not a 
thing incredible to us that God in a special fiat activated the ovum 
of Mary. 

He Activates Ovum or Mary.—We have noted a function 
of the spermatozoon is to activate a mechanical, chemical, and 
biological process in the ovum and discovered its natural and 
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artificial substitutes. The supernatural substitute Luke an- 
nounces: the Spirit of the Almighty overshadowed Mary, engen- 
dering an activity which in the fullness of time brought forth 
the child Jesus. 

This supernatural activation involves no new law. It is a 
per saltum extension of the one which takes place in some of the 
lower organisms up to the birth in Mary, which was independent 
of human paternity. 


Acceptance of Christ’s birth by parthenogenesis, which is con- 
gruous with a known law, can assist the intellect in believing the 
gospel narrative and fill the heart with holy awe in its contem- 
plation. 

Hypostasis.—Deity conjoined himself to the ovum of Mary, 
to the embryo in her, to the new-born babe, Jesus, to the adult re- 
ceiving baptism in the Jordan. Whether at these or at other times, 


in full or in part, are asseverations which have fomented discus- 
sions as acrimonious as they have been ill becoming. 

Humanity has its perfect epiphany in Jesus. “It pleased the 
Father that in him should all fullness dwell.” Deification has its 
epiphany in him. Great is the mystery of the two in one. Before 
this hypostasis we humbly bow and reverently render this ascrip- 
tion: To the Man Jesus Christ, “in whom dwelleth all the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily,” be praise, might, and majesty, do- 
minion, honor, and glory both now and evermore. Amen. 
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AGASSIZ: CHRYSOSTOM OF SCIENCE 


Davis Waseatr CLarK 


Boston, Mass. 


Joun Burroveus once called the world of nature God’s great 
revolving showcase. The simile suggests contents rare, beautiful, 
curious, and valuable. The pity of it is that a thousand million 
live upon this whirling globe without a thought of it or its con- 
tents. The large part of them are far too weary, cold, and hun- 
gry to care. The problem with them is how to get food, shelter, 
clothing, a living out of it. Still others, shamefully, are too sodden 
with surfeit. It seems a prodigal waste of beauty. A much 
plainer world would have met the animal needs of its present in- 
habitants. But even in this outré condition is there not a sug- 
gestion of a millennial time when the dweller will overtake his 
dwelling and man fit esthetically to the house God made for him ¢ 


Shortened hours of labor, increased wages, already token a day 


when men will have time, strength, and taste to observe and enjoy 
the mysteries and splendors of their physical environment. Until 
then we are grateful to those who, in spite of untoward conditions, 
give us glimpses of the beauty and wonder of earth, sky, and sea. 

John Ruskin does this in literature. He opens the world- 
showcase with a golden key. Turn his pages at random. Here 
you will see one of God’s painted windows in the sky, there a white 
mountain silhouetted against the azure; here a foaming cataract 
comes tumbling toward you; here the skylark will sing, there the 
fragrance of heliotrope. Ruskin paints with words as Raphael 
did with pigments. To know him is to know nature, never again 
dull and drab, however one must needs moil and sorrow. 

In quite a different way, but none the less effectively, Louis 
Agassiz accomplishes the same result. If Nature had deliberately 
planned to make for herself a consummate interpreter, physically 
and mentally, she could not have done better. When he stepped 
upon an American platform for the first time, it was with the firm, 
elastic, tireless tread of the expert Alpine climber he was. His 
massive face, compared to that of Goethe, was capable of an ex- 
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traordinary play of emotions. His brown eyes dilated and spar- 
kled. As Lowell says of him: 


Large limbed and human as I saw him, 
He was masculine from head to heel, 


Brim full of lusty blood as ever ran 
And taking life as simply as a tree. 


He had store enough of animal spirits to keep him boyish for 
half a century. A conservative New Englander described him as 
the finest specimen of the genus homo of the species intelligence 
yet discovered. Small wonder that people of all classes flew to 
him as to a magnet! He was not Teuton, but Gallic and had the 
latter’s subtle power of pleasing. If one could resist his plea, 
none could withstand his smile. Whatever place he had in men’s 
minds, he always had a warm place in their hearts. The secret 
of his greatest power was to be found in the sympathetic human 
side of his character. He always put people first and they were 
not slow to reciprocate. Though coming from Europe, he ignored 
social distinctions, in fact seemed oblivious to them. He was 
the democrat of science. 

Agassiz had two handicaps. He spoke in a language which 
he had not acquired in youth and of which he had made little use 
until coming to America. Again his theme was science and in his 
popular lectures he addressed unscientific audiences. But in 
spite of these weights and hindrances which he could not put 
off entirely, he ran his race gloriously. The abandon of his en- 
thusiasm was complete. All his powers were called into active 
service. There was no pent-up Utica. He cared for nothing but 
his subject. He was past-master of science. His array and ad- 
vance of facts was fairly overwhelming, and one never lost the 
consciousness that he had whole armies in reserve. Natural 
science was his element, his vital breath. 

Agassiz was preeminently a religious man, though, like Lin- 
coln, he was not sectarian. He did not, after the manner of 
Linnzus, post a religious sentiment over his laboratory door. He 
did not much believe in posting sentiments of any kind in public 
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places. He did say, however, that one should be as reverent in a 
laboratory as in a church. In the one place God’s Word was 
studied, in the other his work. This inner spiritual faith was an 
element in all his interpretations of the outer world. Concerning 
the future he believed his own being was a unit imperishable and 
appointed to an ever-augmenting development and improvement. 
Whittier bas given tender and exquisite description of the prayer 
“without words” at the opening of his school at Penikese. On 
the approach of death a sublime Christian faith irradiated from 
his soul which made formal expression unnecessary. He himself 
defined man’s place in God’s plan, and that ultimate element of 
selfhood which in the last analysis makes for righteousness or the 
opposite. “Man is the crowning work of God on earth, but though 
so nobly endowed we must not forget that we are the lofty children 
of a race whose lowest forms lie prostrate within the water, having 
no higher aspiration than the desire for food, and we cannot un- 
derstand the possible degradation and moral wretchedness of man 
without knowing that his physical nature is rooted in all the ma- 
terial characteristics that belong to his type and link him even 
with the fish. The moral and intellectual gifts which distinguish 
him from them are his to use or abuse. He may if he will abjure 
his better nature and be vertebrate more than man. He may sink 
as low as the lowest of his type or he may rise to the spiritual 
height that will make that which distinguishes him from the rest 
far more controlling elements of his being than that which unites 
him to them.” 

Why was Agassiz not an evolutionist He was probably the 
most alert and industrious observer of nature in both fossil and 
living forms in more widely sundered fields of any scientist. He 
was the remorseless pursuer of ultimate facts, the exact classifier 
of assured results, never content with a few illustrations, 
but marshaling overwhelming armies of them. He had also a 
veritable genius for comparison. He had spent twice as many 
years in research as Darwin and had covered practically the whole 
domain of nature. He felt, and probably justly so, that the em- 
inent author of the Origin of Species did not have all the facts 
necessary to confirm his hypothesis. The latter practically ad- 
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mitted this when he supplied the missing links by an occasional 
“if.” Agassiz would have been traitor to himself and his own 
scientific life and methods if he had indorsed Darwin’s theory in 
advance of the finding of the facts that were still wanting. It 
has been said that he would have increased his popularity and put 
his fame on a more sure foundation if he had done this, but he 
would ever after have suffered the stultifying effect of conscious 
disloyalty. While refusing adhesion, he did not bid for cheap 
popularity, as some are doing to-day, by bandying epithets and 
pounding straw men of his own making. He had no sympathy 
with the prejudices exploited by weak and foolish men in op- 
position to Darwin’s views. The latter acknowledged him a for- 
midable but courteous opponent. While appearing in this réle 
he was in reality furnishing the foundation on which the hypothe- 
sis was ultimately to stand and be justified. So comes the paradox 
of to-day—Agassiz and Darwin sharing the laurel wreath of 
evolution ! 

Like the golden-mouthed bishop of Constantinople, Agassiz 
could win men away from their work and gains, from their di- 
versions, theater, circus, and cards, to listen to him talk of the 
“Plan of Creation” and plunge into teleology, morphology, of 
necleated cells, vetrotile, cilia, epithelium, the depths where tech- 
nical language only was possible, until he should come back to 
familiar ground of things they saw every day. Thus the voluble 
torrent of his eloquence swept thousands along themes in which 
they had never been interested before, which they did not believe 
themselves capable of understanding. Even his published lectures 
still hold the reader in some subtle way which suggests the effect 
of their oral delivery, when the unique personal equation was 
not lacking. Though there was infinite variety in his themes, 
there was continuity in the whole. He seemed ever unwinding a 
golden thread across eons of time and space binding all its objects 
and processes together. The effect of his discourses was astonish- 
ing, it was electrical. Out of a thousand who entered, not ten 
would think they had anything to do with natural science. At 
the close the other nine hundred and ninety would go out with 
his benediction and for the balance of their lives would breathe 
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in some degree at least his reverent care for the things God had 
made and be concerned as to the way in which he had made them. 

Agassiz made as much of a stir in science as Chrysostom 
did in theology a millennium and a half before him. 

There are more points of resemblance between Agassiz and 
Chrysostom than the possession of mere oratorical gifts. Both 
were men of astonishing industry: made innumerable and fervent 
appeals for the principles which they incarnated: left immense 
fruits of their pens, the value of which is not materially lessened 
by the lapse of years. Both had splendid minds and mellow hearts. 
Both had piety and fortitude. Neither counted the cost when it 
eame to the truths for which he stood. Agassiz spoiled his 
chances, in his early career, for a chair in any European univer- 
sity by advocating his “Ice Age” theory, which is now universally 
accepted. Chrysostom was exiled because he dared, like John the 
Baptist, to call an empress to the book. Both died at sixty, in the 
height of their careers, practically martyrs to the principles they 
believed in. 

The genesis of the science of natural history in the New 
World dates from 1848, the year of Agassiz’s arrival. He revo- 
lutionized methods of teaching, obtained large sums of money for 
endowment, trained a larger number of experts who were to attain 
highest rank than any other in Europe or America, organized 
the first summer school, the name of which now is legion, founded 
one of the largest and most scientifically arranged museums of 
natural history in the world, made pure science popular on the 
lyceum platform, was counselor to the Smithsonian Institution, the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. He more than any 
other transformed Harvard from a college to a university, helped 
inaugurate Cornell, and indirectly and in a most romantic way 
the Leland Stanford Junior University, the story of which David 
Starr Jordan tells in his Autobiography. 

A former president of Harvard said humorously that Agassiz 
was an “importation,” and a great American essayist has said that 
the vessel which brought Agassiz brought a scientific intelligence 
and force which outvalued the rest of the cargo and a thousand 
others. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RISE OF 
THE BRITISH LABOR MOVEMENT 


G. Bromiey Oxnam 
Los Angeles, California 


Tuat Labor leaders should be invited to take dinner with 
the King seemed of sufficient novelty to justify a news item that 
was flashed round the world. Dinner parties at Lady Astor’s are 
always events of interest, but when the King of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British dominions beyond the seas breaks 
bread with Ramsay MacDonald and J. R. Clynes it is a matter 
of much wider significance. In a word, that dinner dramatizes 
the marvelous advance of Labor from an insignificant representa- 
tion of one member in the House of Commons to “his Majesty’s 
Opposition.” It is a token of that not distant day when Labor 
will be in fact “his Majesty’s Government” and England will be 
hold its first “Labor” Premier. In 1892 Britain witnessed the 
“freak” candidature of the first Labor Party man for the House. 
In 1923 Labor holds 144 seats, having polled 4,250,000 votes as 
compared with the winning Conservatives, who had polled 
5,250,000. 

In the face of the present industrial unrest in America, the 
churchman may ponder well the meaning of the rise of British 
Labor to a commanding position in the empire, and its almost 
certain assumption of the reins of government within the next 
few years. There are three major reasons why British Labor 
comes to power. These will be presented briefly as an introduc- 
tion to the major consideration of this article, namely, the re- 
ligious significance of the British Labor movement. 

Labor comes to power in England because of its leadership, 
its organization, and its program. Britain possesses Labor leader- 
ship of sterling worth. Here are men who have borne and yet bear 
the burdens of the worker. Here are men of the highest scholar- 
ship, men of rare organizing genius, men possessing sound under- 
standing of economics and foreign affairs, astute politicians, and 
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men withal possessed of a devout religious spirit. In its organ- 
ization, through a carefully developed union of the producer in 
the trade unions, the consumer in the cooperatives and the citizen 
in the Labor Party, the workers of hand and brain in England 
have united into an almost unbeatable power. In addition to this 
threefold organization, Labor has seen that education is of equal 
worth with organization, and so the Workers’ Education Move- 
ment, Ruskin College, the Labor College, and other similar en- 
deavors have fired the power of education into the movement, thus 
developing not only an organized but an informed movement. 
Its program, in itself the result of the social and economic con- 
ditions of industrial England, voices the heartfelt yearnings of 
the people when it insists upon (1) the uniform enforcement of 
a minimum standard of life, (2) the democratic control of indus- 
try, (3) a revolution in national finance, and (4) the surplus 
wealth of the nation for the common good. Of course it must not 
be inferred from the above that the rank and file of British work- 
ers are upon the same plane as the leaders. They are not. But 
they are led by men whom they trust and it is the viewpoint of 
the leadership that really represents the policies that will be 
inaugurated when Labor comes to power. 

What is the religious attitude of the leadership of British 
Labor? George Lansbury, Labor Member of Parliament, editor 
of the Daily Herald (the leading Labor paper of England), and 
himself a devout Anglo-Catholic, puts it clearly and fairly. Said 
he: 

“Nowhere in the world is there a working-class movement within 
which there is so much religious idealism, without being attached to any 
church, or without being attached to any kind of theology in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Here is the spirit of the crusade, the magnificent 
willingness to sacrifice, and, weighed, these are of more worth than the 


churchly insistence upon ritualistic virtue and temperance in small sin- 
ning. Religion has never been presented to the world as something which 


should dominate all the relationships between man and man.... The 
cause of our difficulty is, we have a society grown up in defiance of the 
teaching of Jesus. . . . You have trained the workers from the beginning 


to believe in hate when it suits the nation, to kill when it suits the nation, 
and this idea has permeated the group. They learn not only to hate those 
whom they are trained to hate, but also learn to hate those who oppress 
them. Society is built all wrong. . , , The same change that occurs when 
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the drunkard is converted and he is a drunkard no longer, must occur in ' 
the realm of our social outlook. We must substitute for this beastly com- ; 
petitive life the cooperative life. Plasters won’t help. ... The one thing 

the world needs is love, the love which claims for me nothing more than 

I claim for my fellow man, the justice that makes me understand my life 

is dependent on others and others on me, the brotherhood that because 

I believe all men and women are equal in the sight of God, I will stand 
foursquare against the destruction of human life on the battlefield, in 

the workshop, or in the slum. Because of these things I have to be a 
revolutionist in spirit and in deed—not the revolutionist who is going to 
destroy, but the revolutionist who is going to build up, because I have 

faith to believe humanity can be remade, not by destruction, but by 
reason and by love.” 


The informed Methodist is aware of the religious heritage 
of British Labor, and of the fact that the majority of the early r 
leaders of the Labor movement were Methodist local preachers. 
At the moment several of the most prominent leaders are local ; 
preachers, among them Arthur Henderson, who for years has 
been one of the three outstanding figures of the movement. The 
reason for this predominant religious influence is easily ascer- 
tained. When Wesley preached to men of mart and mine, social 
conditions of almost unbelievable frightfulness were common. 
Women were hitched to ore cars and like beasts of burden dragged 
the cars along the levels to the shafts. Little children went below 
ground Monday morning and did not come to the surface until 
Saturday night. Folk of this sort attended Wesley’s meetings 
and many were converted. They entered his classes and learned 
much of the justice, the love, and the righteousness of the Book. 
Some were made class leaders and were taught to speak in public 
and became acquainted with the principles of organization. These 
rugged people went back to their intolerable work life and rebelled. 
The Labor movement was born about this period, following upon 
the heels of the industrial revolution. It was but natural that 
the men who knew justice, who knew how to speak in public, and 
who knew how to organize would become the leaders of the newly 
formed Labor movement. The names of Thomas Burt, first repre 
sentative of Labor in Parliament; Joseph Arch of the Agricul- 
tural Laborers’ Union, Henry Broadhurst, first workingman who 
held a cabinet position, and scores of others up to Arthur Hender- 
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gon, are evidence in point. Sidney Webb, than whom no one 
speaks with greater authority relative to the history of British 
labor, states: 


“From the very beginning of the trade-unionism movement among 
the miners, of the cooperative among all sections of the wage-earners, 
of the formation of friendly societies, and of the later attempts at adult 
education, it is the men who are Methodists, and, in Durham County espe- 
cially, the local preachers ... whom we find taking the lead and filling 
the posts of influence. From their ranks have come an astonishingly 
large proportion of the trade-union leaders, from check-weighers and 
lodge chairmen up to county officials and committeemen. They swarm 
on cooperative and friendly society committees. They furnish to-day in 
the county most of the working-class justices of the peace and members 
of the House of Commons.” 


It will be seen, therefore, that British Labor possesses a 
rich religious heritage. But it ought to be seen with equal clear- 
ness that the movement does not identify the religion of Jesus 
with the organized expression of that religion, namely, the church. 
British Labor is in a large measure at one with Jesus in its in- 
sistence upon putting men before things, in its clarion call for 
equal rights for all, in its demand that brotherhood become a 
power in fact rather than a matter of nominal acceptance, and 
in its constant emphasis upon the supremacy of the common good. 
This movement is with the Christ likewise in its unfailing ad- 
herence to the method of evolutionary advance rather than the 
force method of the revolutionary dictatorship. British Labor 
has never accepted the philosophy of Marx, and its leaders con- 
sistently preach the use of the educational and political method, 
backed by the power of industrial organization. British Labor 
is quite generally at one with the Christ ethically. It is not at 
all at one with the church. There is a growing feeling in the 
movement that the church was recreant to its trust when it be 
came a war recruiting station, and its pulpits resounded with mes- 
sages of hate in the name of the Prince of Peace. British Labor 
feels the church cannot serve God and Mars. Said Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the present leader of Labor in Parliament: 


“T have stood all my life against the secular view in politics, whether 
it crops up in the materialistic conception of history or elsewhere. I 
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have worked as hard in the organized brotherhoods, in all phases of 
Christian activity, I think, as I have in the Labor movement. I am out of 
it altogether now. I think that organized Christianity has so forfeited 
the confidence of men of sincerity and deep conviction that the spiritual 
alone becomes the arena. I work on my own private lines. I have no 
confidence that if I help to restore organized Christianity to the position 
it held before the war, I have no guarantee that I am doing anything ex- 
cept to help the organization in the recrucifying of the Christ. Chris- 
tianity is stronger in the Labor movement than ever before. Organized 
Christianity was never more under suspicion. You will get a different 
answer from others. I am afraid I see no prospect now for a change. 

“The obligation of organized Christianity is to enthrone the spirit- 
ual view of life.... The moment you get an organization then that 
becomes the end in itself, the secular becomes the end, not the spiritual. 
It is often secular success versus spiritual success. The spiritual is like 
a lamp illuminating and keeping alive. But the secular... you get 
men like the Bishop of Canterbury, who says, ‘I can’t afford to do this. I 
am appealing for funds. I can’t associate with Conscientious Objectors, 
though I believe their case is right.’ They leave us to fight the battle, 
then come like Nicodemus at night and say, ‘Thank you very much.’ The 
individual you have got to create is not the selfish but the spiritual one. 
This is necessary if Christianity is to be revived and brought back into 
society.” 


In similar strain spoke Margaret Bondfield, the keenest little 
lady in the British Labor movement: 


“Here the Labor movement is largely sick of the church. It is behind 
in the practice of its Christianity. Preachers who stood against the war 
have an amazing hold on people who went to war. If the church is to 
endure, it must put the teaching of its religion before everything, before 
nationality, before capitalism, before everything.” 


Arthur Greenwood, who has been called “the general utility 
man” of the British Labor movement, brings a severer indictment 
but with a trace of optimism: 


“The rank and file are turning away from organized religion. It 
does not satisfy. The local preacher is leaving the church. The new 
world is his desire, and he feels too often that the church is but a shell. 
They feel the bigger spiritual forces at work outside the church. The 
church is sterile. One trouble is the ministers of religion have done 
nothing as a majority to make us feel religion is anything more than for 
individual application. They have not pointed us to the social obligations 
of their religion, nor have they denounced things that were unpopular. 
There may be, however, a revival of religion in England due to the in- 
fusion of the democratic and spiritua] principles of the Labor movement,” 
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The name of Philip Snowden has been before the world of 
late owing to the fact that he introduced the epochal resolution 
in the House of Commons calling for the gradual supercession of 
the capitalistic system by the gradual introduction of the socialist 
program of British Labor. Snowden was a pacifist during the 
war. He is a man of deep religious nature. It is his judgment 
that “the finest leaders we have in Labor are local preachers, men 
who have come from the church to us. They are still coming.” 
But he fears for the church if it fails “to arouse public conscience 
against evils that exist to-day.” 

Perhaps the Liberal Member of the House of Commons waxed 
a bit enthusiastic when after witnessing Labor leaders taking part 
in a great religious gathering, he said: “Do you ask who created 
the British Labor Party? I will tell you. It was created by Jesus 
Christ.” But whatever the fact, no one can gainsay the state- 
ment that the rise of the workers of England marks a moment 
of profound religious significance. At the heart of the great 
Labor movement of England to-day is a religious dynamic, and in 
its most powerful leadership one finds a remarkable acceptance 
of the life and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth as the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. 

The first Labor Lord Mayor of Bristol summed it up when 
he pointed out that the Labor movement is based on the funda- 
mentally religious ideas of sacrifice and service, the spirit of fel- 
lowship and brotherly helpfulness, and the ideal of justice. Per- 
haps a word more from George Lansbury may not be amiss, since 
he closes the argument when he declares “religion in the Labor 
movement, to be already explicit in the brotherhood of man based 
on the Fatherhood of God, manifest in Jesus Christ and His 
Sermon on the Mount.” It is not too much to say that while 
Labor turns from the cold figure of the Crucifix Christ, with its 
medizeval theology, it turns to the living Carpenter Christ of 
Nazareth. 

What significance has this for the churchman ? 

First, it clearly teaches that the religion of Jesus possesses 
an inherent vitality, and if the organized expression of that re- 
ligion spends its major energy keeping the institutional life going 
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instead of permeating the group life with the spirit of Jesus, 
this vital force seeks other channels through which it may flow into 
the life of man. 

Second, it reveals the fact that workers, particularly in 
Britain, take the kingdom of God program seriously. They frankly 
accept Christ’s teaching of brotherhood and set out to enthrone it in 
all their relationships. They believe He meant what He said when 
He declared, “I came that ye might have life, and that ye might 
have it more abundantly.” So British Labor is out for abundant 
life. In a word, they accept Christ’s standards of value and 
propose to march past the church if it leaves undone the weightier 
matters of the law. 

Third, the conviction that Labor will soon be in power is 
likely to do one of two things, possibly both. Numbers of young 
churchmen will turn to the Labor movement as a field for life 
service promising greater practical possibilities for the expression 
of their religious idealism than the church. This is already hap- 
pening. On the other hand, the ethical preaching of Labor may 
quicken the socially-minded churchmen, who in turn may be in- 
strumental in leading the church forward until it be in the very 
vanguard of the marching hosts pressing on toward the goal of 
their high calling. Men like Bishop Temple are cases in point. 

Fourth, the religious attitude of British Labor becomes a 
tocsin message, calling upon the churchmen of to-day to cease 
their un-Christian bickering over the fundamentals of creedal 
statement and consider some of the fundamentals of the Christ 
way of life, to set out in the great adventure of taking Christ at 
His word and lay hands to the task of building the Kingdom 
among men. 

The British Labor movement is a profoundly significant en- 
deavor, particularly in its religions aspects. Its growing power 
and its probable victory may mark a new missionary movement, 
a movement not overmuch interested in theological hair-splitting 
nor ecclesiastical differences of opinion, but a movement bent upon 
the extension of that religion which Jesus defined for all time in 
terms of love for God with all one’s heart and mind and soul, and 
one’s neighbor as one’s self, 
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THE PARABLE IN THE TALE 


Cuaries A. Dawson 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Tw certain states of the soul the profound significance of life 
is revealed in the spectacle, however commonplace, that is before 
one’s eyes: it becomes the symbol of this significance.” To this 
penetrating comment of a poet-critic upon the potential meaning 
of mere fleeting bits of the world’s pageant, it may be worth while 
to add the observation that this capacity in the outward event an- 
swers immediately to an impulse of the human mind to seize upon 
such illuminating spectacles as true bearers of this profound sig- 
nificance of life. From this grasping at real experiences as 
interpreters, it is but a step for the ranging mind to appropri- 
ate stories, or representations of life, as a means to better under- 
standing of things. And it is no secret that the skillfully wrought 
story often serves better than the “reality” as a symbol of life’s 
significance. 

These considerations, furthermore, give rise to interesting 
speculation upon the prevalence of this symbolic quality in litera- 
ture. And in the course of the search it is profitable to look for 
revelation somewhat more steady and luminous than those rare, 
sudden flashes of interpretation that we expect to meet in the 
poets. For the object of our search is not startling, arresting com- 
ment upon the meaning of life and things, but rather the veritable 
appearance of that meaning in the immediate spectacle. Nor is 
it permitted to forget “the states of the soul.” A suggestion as to 
the preparation of the soul lurks in the high philosophical counsel 
“to view under the aspect of eternity.” Jesus set the revelatory 
role for his parables with the frequent introductory clause, “The 
kingdom of heaven is like.” However, the instinctive desire for 
meanings is not restricted to philosophers; nor, it may be, is the 
effort to satisfy that desire so rare as some would have us believe. 

Some years ago a young teacher, fresh from the university, 
and full of critical data and dicta, was trying to introduce still 
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younger high-school folk to literature. Repeatedly, in reply to 
such a question as “What do you think of such and such a book ?” 
he would receive the answer, “It has a good moral.” At first so 
obviously unliterary an assertion incited the teacher to impa- 
tience. However, whether wisely or not, in the course of years his 
soul learned tolerance. Upon much reflection, he accepted the 
reply, not as evidence of any depth of thought, but as a perfectly 
spontaneous reaction of young minds toward serious fiction. 

For the boy and girl the line of least resistance in the direc- 
tion of a judgment about a piece of fiction seemed to be a slide for 
the moral of the tale. This impression remained after many ex- 
planations and excuses, superficially more probable, had been 
eliminated—not forgetting the arts of the traditional pupil on 
defense before the teacher. Where then did these boys and girls 
acquire the dim sense or conscious idea that a novel has some- 
thing to do with a moral? Here was at least a feeling that a story 
should earry a lesson about life. In what degree was it justified / 

To approach a possible answer to this query, it may be called 
to mind that men have been studying life for a good many genera- 
tions. They know very little about it yet. However, in their 
saner moments, and in full consciousness of the paucity of their 
store of truth, their acknowledged chief business has always been 
the interpretation of the world to their children. All this apart 
from conscious art or literature. Progressively, however, for the 
purposes of this interpretation, this transmission of wisdom, there 
have been devised several forms of literary expression. 

First, the proverb, or condensed and finished wisdom sentence. 
This, of course, may be regarded as a compressed essay—like a 
yeast cake—or as the germ of a story. Next is the fable—usually 
an artificial story of animals, with a moral attached. More 
elaborate but equally artificial is the allegory—Pilgrim’s Progress, 
for example, the most admired and almost the least read of Eng- 
lish fiction. Nevertheless, the allegory permeates literature, from 
the Oriental tale, through Dante and Milton, to the Vortmanteau 
Theater. 

There remains to examine the supreme teaching device 
achieved by men, the parable. Supreme because it is of the es- 
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sence of true realism, and because its invention and application 
involve the exercise of the supreme intellectual powers, while its 
form appeals to the simplest, most naive thinker. The proverb 
is static—it smacks of finality, of the end of reflection. The fable 


i and allegory verge toward romance. They drive under a loose 
: rein, and—to change the figure slightly—seem to spurn the earth. 
f But the parable. Who was the genius that first bethought himself 


to lay alongside the enthralling mysteries and difficult judgments 

of the living world a realistic story of inescapable logic, and then 

affirm, “The world, life, man’s soul, the kingdom of the spirit is 
like that”? The parable is essentially a realistic tale of common 
life, told to illustrate and enforce a truth. 

But how much of the didactic, at least the consciously didac- 
tic, can be admitted into literature? Is not the “novel with a 
purpose” anathema! Nevertheless, may we not grant the possi- 
bility that every story of real life bears within it at least an im- 
plicit parable? It may be that no criticism of a serious novel is 
complete that fails to take account of the author’s parable. 

This is not to say that the critic is concerned to sum up an 
author’s thesis. That is a quite different matter. Indeed, when 
he tries to formulate such theses, they commonly turn flat and 
disconcertingly stale in the sentence, like ill-pressed plants in a 
herbarium. But with the whole drift of the novelist’s work the 
critic must always be concerned. He asks first whether the se 
quence of events in any story hangs together with a compelling 
logic. In the second place, he inquires what the whole thing means. 
That is, if we generalize the situations and motives of the tale, if 
we build a world to the writer’s scale, what consequences follow 
for life in general, and for our understanding of it? But this is 
nothing else than to ask, “What is the author’s parable ?” 

Then perhaps it is fair to put another question, Is the 
parable true? By this peg hangs the question as to what is in- 
volved in a parable’s being true. Can it be true if it involves an 
“unpleasant ending” or if it suggests a problem rather than a so- 
lution? Do the parables of Jesus all carry solutions only ? 

It may be suggested at this point that the presence of a parable 
is @ necessary consequence of a well-conceived plot. Much may 
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be said for this opinion, if we leave out of view the merely clever 
concatenation of chatter and claptrap demanded by the readers of 
clever stories. But upon this question it is well to avoid dogma by 
turning to history for a judgment. 

The English novel of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
won its way against intense moral and religious prejudice, under 
cover of its serviceableness as a purveyor of moral truth. Many 
and varied were the social and intellectual conditions that bore 
upon this phase of literary history. Novel reading was hardly 
general in America before the appearance of Ben Hur in the 
1880’s. Its subtitle, A Tale of the Christ, of course smoothed its 
way among the common folk. But the employment of far more 
elaborate subtitles and prefaces, to suggest the historical or the 
moral worth and intent of fiction, was no new thing in the nine- 
teenth century. Even the proud boast of the writer of detective 
tales about the redoubtable Nick Carter, that he zealously excluded 
swear words and cheating from his stories, is recognizable as a dis- 
tant echo of the pleas of greater men than he. 

All along the way of English fiction one may read the signs 
of this moral cast. Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest tells a right charming 
old story about a cock, a hen, and a fox. The fox succeeds in 
tempting the cock outside the yard, and gets the unfortunate fowl’s 
neck into his mouth. But an appeal to his vanity prompts the 
fox to open his jaws, when of course the cock makes use of his 
wings. “Lo,” says the narrator: 


“Such it is for to be reckless 

And negligent, and trust in flattery. 

But ye that hold this tale a folye, 

As of a fox, or of a cock, and hen, 

Take ye the morality, good men. 

For Saint Paul saith, that all that written is, 
To our doctrine it is y-write, I wis, 

Take the fruit, and let the chaff be still.” 


In the last line is his subtle summons to his audience. A bit 
of irony in his words, doubtless, Let us say that the artisi in the 
poet somewhat disdained the heavy-footed, plodding minds that 
could see no worth in the orchard all alight with blossoms and 
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thrilling with the voices of singing birds, but valued it only for 
the belly-filling fruit with which the winds of autumn would strew 
the ground. 

Even so, but men have ever had an appetite for morals. They 
have preferred these morals too in the form of the application of 
tales. The ancient myths are, in large degree, moral and religious 
interpretations of the world. Men have always held the world to 
be more than earth. Hence the allegory and the fable. Hence also 
the parable. Chaucer acknowledged the fact, even while he seemed 
to smile pityingly at inability to seize the story merely as a story. 
But is there such a thing? What is a mere story, sans significance ¢ 

Our ancestors to the third and fourth generations, like our- 
selves, have been willing to be lifted out of everyday upon the 
wings of romance. So long as the knights and ladies, the strange 
monsters, and stranger caves and mountain tops, enchanted forests 
and faery lands forlorn have hung together with even a tenuous, 
ethereal consistency, we have been satisfied. But when our pen 
men and pen women have essayed to weave tales out of the com- 
mon hemp and flax of everyday, we have with one accord laid upon 
them the burden of interpretation. 

On the one side, therefore, the great teachers have used the 
realistic parable, the simple, unadorned story of the daily world, 
with its inevitable, familiar logic of events. From this fixed 
frame of everyday affairs, they have essayed to fashion a vision of 
the inner world of the spirit, or to suggest the ruling soul of things. 

On the other side, the writers of the modern realistic trend 
have not been loath to capitalize the moralizing disposition of 
their audiences, according to their several abilities. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, one, Painter by name, thus 
commended his Palace of Pleasure to discerning readers: “Here 
young folk could learn to avoyde the ruine, overthrow, inconve- 
nience, and displeasure, that lascivious desire and wanton evil doth 
bring to their suters and persuers.” The rise of Puritanism had 
something to do with this anxious care. And the current of this 
influence can be observed much nearer to our own times. 

Thus Fielding, in the dedication of his Tom Jones: “To ree- 
ommend goodness and innocence hath been my sincere endeavor in 
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this history . . . for an example is a kind of picture, in which 
virtue becomes, as it were, an object of sight, and strikes us with 
the idea of that loveliness, which Plato asserts there is in her 
naked charms. . . . I have attempted to engage a stronger motive 
to human action in her favor, by convincing men, that their true 
interest directs them to a pursuit of her. . . . Lastly, I have en- 
deavored strongly to inculcate, that virtue and innocence can 
searce ever be injured but by indiscretion. . . .” With more to 
similar effect. 

While there are many who will maintain that Fielding went 
about this moral purpose in but a left-handed fashion, the fact of 
his avowed intention to laugh men out of their vices and follies 
by means of a faithful history remains, after all deductions for 
the literary custom of his times in respect to dedications. We 
observe also that his method of advertisement is far more deft 
and tactful than that of his Elizabethan predecessor. Fielding 
was not ambitions to instruct fools nor reform bad men. He 
believed it far easier to make good or potentially good men wise 
than to make bad men good. This has ever been the use of para- 
bles—to challenge intelligence, to call out the disordered goodness 
in men, and chart the paths of their practical wisdom. 

For further comment upon this matter, we may select a few 
sentences of semi-confession from more recent masters of the art 
of fiction. In the thought of George Meredith, “All right use of 
life . . . is to pave ways for the firmer footing of those who 
succeed us.” No English novelist has ever been more consistently 
faithful to his parable than the Meredith of Richard Feverel and 
Diana of the Crossways. Howells declared that “neither arts nor 
letters, nor sciences, except as they somehow, clearly or obscurely, 
tend to make the race better and kinder, are to be regarded as 
serious interests.”” Here the social bearing and purpose of the 
novel—as indeed of all art—is clearly in the writer’s mind. The 
novel can genuinely affect society only through interpretation of 
the meanings of that society. Joseph Conrad approaches this 
theme from a slightly different direction. “Art itself,” he says, 
“may be defined as a single-minded attempt to render the highest 
kind of justice to the visible universe by bringing to light the 
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truth, manifold and one, underlying its very aspect.” This is 
nothing else than a care to make the parable true. 

These quoted sentences not only reveal the progressive refine- 
ment of the English novel, in both method and manners, during 
the last two centuries and more, but they very definitely suggest 
its interpretive purpose. “Most novelists,” writes a recent critic, 
“even the most professedly photographic, have not really had the 
questionable courage to do nothing to life except copy it.” And 
R. L. Stevenson wrote upon this particular point, in A Humble 
Remonstrance, “The novel is not a transcript of life, to be judged 
by its exactitude, but a simplification of some side or point of life, 
to stand or fall by its significant simplicity.” The last two words 
of this sentence summarize admirably the quality of the parable. 

This body of testimony from the craftsmen may be rounded 
out with quotations from the professed critics, upon the didactic 
character of the modern novel. Bernard Bosanquet wrote, “His- 
tory shows that, hazardous to art as the didactic spirit is, the mood 
of great masters in great art epochs is nearer to the didactic spirit 
than to the conscious quest for abstract beauty.” 

Professor Winchester, long an inspiring teacher in litera- 
ture, had this to say: “As any art grows there will be a steady in- 
crease in the power to depict fact, to show the spiritual meaning 
in the real thing. And when the highest stages of art are reached, 
idealism and realism, fidelity to highest meaning and fidelity to 
fact, work together in harmony.” 

The fact seems to be that sincere and artistic interpretation 
of life is an ever-springing impulse in the hearts of men, and the 
greatest of the novelists have endeavored consciously to meet the 
requirements of that impulse with some degree of fulfillment. 
Assuredly this is not to say that the admittedly great novels have 
been “novels with a purpose,” if we understand that phrase to 
imply a definite aim of bringing about some particular effect in 
society—particularly some specific moral reform. Rather it is 
to be said that keen spiritual insight, true social passion, and 
genuine enthusiasm have entered into the working capacity of 
the master novelists. And to these qualities should be added the 
preparation of a well-governed optimism. 
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The moral-purpose novel, so often enjoying a profitable popu- 
lar success, thrives temporarily because its author takes commer- 
cial advantage of the cruder forms of the popular appetite for a 
moral. The classic masters, with their essential parables, endure 
because they work at one with the human longing for interpretation 
and with a regard for truth to fact. Les Misérables, Vanity Fair, , 
Anna Karenina, The Newcomes, Bleak House, David Copperfield, 
Silas Lapham, Tom Jones, Silas Marner—these are permanent 
and true, as The Prodigal Son or The Good Samaritan is true. 
They are distinguished by truth to the facts and by a good spirit 
(of interpretation) in handling the facts. Such method makes . 
for a true “simplification of some side or point of life.” } 
It should be observed in passing that a parable need not have 
for its theme some impressive or gratifying feature of the king- 
dom of heaven. It is sufficient that the story reveal convincing 
truth about life. The truth may be unpalatable, even sordid, but 
if the elements of the parable hang together so that a given phase : 
of life is simplified in the light of the whole, the work is just. 
In short, it is not a question of having or not having a parable 
in a modern novel, if the story is to be of worth. Upon the writer 
who ignores this element it will avenge itself. The world is 
still very full of a number of things, and many folks will cer- 
tainly be as happy as can be for a considerable time—without 
parables. But our present theme concerns itself with significant 
elements in the scheme of things. For this reason, we have ex- 
pended the greater part of our space upon the relation of the 
parable to the novel. Yet some one may suggest that the parable, 
in its traditional form, is a short story. Not in the modern, tech- 
nical sense, however. It is reasonably clear that the spirit of the 
parable is poured liberally into the great novels. But the laws 
and immunities of the present-day short story are such that the 
interpretive réle may be ignored in its construction. Indeed, 
a discussion of the relation of the parable to the short story 
must take a peculiar direction. But the acknowledged superiority 
of the Russian short story may, with no small degree of truth, be 
said to rest upon the parable quality of the Russian work. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS APPLIED TO STUDENTS IN 
A THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Crara F. Cuassevy 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Is the modern minister the outstanding intellectual leader in 
the community that he was in the early days of our country / 
The statement is frequently made that his prestige as the director 
of the thought life of his people and as the most scholarly man of 
his time is a thing of the past. Nor is evidence for this assertion 
wholly wanting. Thus Professor Thorndike, summarizing the 
data over a period of more than fifty years as to the proportion 
of Phi Beta Kappa men among ministers, concludes as follows: 
“Roughly, it may be said that three fourths of the scholarly young 
men who entered the ministry in 1850 would have gone into teach- 
ing or the law if they had happened to be born a half century 
later.” 

In this day of tests and measurements, however, the most 
significant evidence as to the intellectual status of the minister 
may be sought in the results of standardized intelligence tests, 
applied to them in common with thousands of others in various 
professions and many walks of life. The value of this informa- 
tion lies in the fact that it seeks to determine native ability, rather 
than acquired information, and that it is relatively free from per- 
sonal bias. Moreover, its practical usefulness has already been 
demonstrated in many fields, notably the selection of officers in 
the army, personnel work in industry and business, and educa- 
tional and vocational guidance in the schools. 


Inteviicence Tests 1n Drew TueoLtocica, Seminary 
In the spring of 1921 an intelligence examination, widely 
used as a basis for admitting students to college, and very success- 
ful in predicting future success in college work,? was given by the 


1 Educational Psychology, Vol. III, p. 303. 
2 The test used was the Thorndike Intelligence Examination. 
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writer to a group of students in Drew Theological Seminary.* 
The examination, which was a thoroughgoing one, requiring more 
than three hours, engendered a healthy respect for intelligence 
tests on the part of the young people who participated. The 
taking of the test was entirely voluntary. The group examined 
included members of the junior, middler, and senior classes, and 
special and postgraduate students as well. 

The accompanying table gives the scores for the twenty-six 
students in this group,* with their classification in the seminary, 
and their approximate average grade in seminary studies. 


Approximate Average i 
Class in Score in Intelligence Grade in Seminary > 
Key Number Seminary Examination Studies 
1 EE i vcaeh ined 42 B 
2 Middler ....... 46 C+ 
3 RAS 48 B 
4 Eee 56 B 
5 Ee 67 B+ é 
6 ES ae 68 A 
7 Ee 68 A 
s a 70 B+ 
9 ND adccasds 71 B 
10 Post-Graduate. . 72 B+ 
11 BE oe catiacda 75 B+ 
12 Post-Graduate. . 76 A 
13 ED: xnguewus 76 B 
14 Middler ....... 80 B+ ) 
15 Middler ....... 82 B+ 
16 Post-Graduate. . 83 A 
17 Middler ....... 84 A 
18 Pe -cskawe 84 A+ 
19 BP cewccses 85 B+ 
20 a 87 A 
21 OS ee 90 A 
22  «asaeen 95 B 
23 PE sesszeia 95 A 
24 | ae 100 A+ 
25 SE scesaed 101 A+ 
26 Middler ....... 108 A 


* The testing of this group was made possible by the co-operation of Professor W. J. Thomp- 
son of Drew Theological Seminary, who interested his students in the undertaking and met the 
expense of scoring the test papers for the members of his classes and any seniors who cared to take 
the test; and the generosity of Professor E. L. Thorndike of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who provided the necessary test material. 

‘Two of the subjects were young women. The record of one Chinese student, who also took 
the test, 1s not included. 
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Examination of the table shows that the lowest score in the 
e intelligence examination is 42, and the highest 108. The average 
e score for the group is 77. 


l SienrFIcance OF INTELLIGENCE Test Scores 


| What, then, do the results of this intelligence examination 
mean? in the first place, how do the scores of this group of Drew 
students compare with the scores of college students throughout 
the country? In the second place, what do the results reveal as to 
the mental ability of the individuals who took the test ? 
} In reply to the first question it may be said that the average 
score made by the twenty-six Drew students compares very favor- 
ably with the scores made by the students in every institution for 
which data have been examined. Such a finding is to be expected, 
however, because this group consists presumably of very intelligent 
individuals, a majority of them being college graduates; whereas 
the students for whom results were compared were for the most 
part college freshmen. 

The second question may be answered by a consideration of 
the significance of the scores made by the Drew students as indic- 
ative of their ability to do college work. Experience derived from 
the previous use of this intelligence examination would indicate 
that nineteen of the twenty-six students made sufficiently high 
scores in the test to insure their carrying on college work without 
risk of detriment to present standards, and that of these the high- 
est eight have sufficient intellect to do collegiate and professional 
work with distinction. Moreover, the three students making scores 
of 100 or above probably rank in the upper five per cent of fresh- 
men in high-grade colleges. 

So far, then, the results are entirely satisfactory. There 
remain to be considered the scores for the seven students who 
ranked lowest in the test. Three of this number would probably 
be able to obtain a college degree if specially earnest and indus- 
trious. The remaining four would be likely to prove quite un- 
suitable material for college education in institutions of the 
higher standards. 
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Rexiation Between Test Score anp Grape 1n SEMINARY 
Srupres 


Do the marks assigned by the seminary teachers agree in 
general with the ratings of the intelligence test as to the ability 
of the students? The answer to this question is a decided affirma- 
tive, and is based on a statistical study of the facts. The correla- 
tion between score in intelligence examination and approximate 
average grade in seminary studies was found to be high,® higher, 
in fact, than was found in the case of Columbia freshmen. More- 
over, this relationship is further revealed by a second method of 
comparing the scores in the test with academic standing. Thus 
the average score of the twelve students receiving grades of A or 
A+ is 87, whereas the average score of the thirteen students re- 
ceiving grades of B or B+ is 71. Further, the only student as- 
signed a grade below B made next to the lowest score in the test, 
and two of the three students receiving the grade of A+ made a 
score of 100 or above. 


Tue Pracricat Urrmrry or tHe Test Resvirs 


In conclusion, what practical benefits may be derived from 
the results of intelligence tests given to students in a theological 
seminary? In the first place, knowledge as to his own test score 
and his intellectual standing in comparison with college students 
throughout the country can be of great benefit to the student him- 
self as an aid to determining the type of ministerial work in which 
he will be most likely to succeed. Furthermore, it may lead the 
less-endowed student to a reconsideration of his qualifications for 
the important life work which he has chosen as his own. 

In the second place, information as to the intellectual ability 
of his students should enable the teacher in the seminary to know 
whether a given student is working up to capacity. In addition, 
it affords valuable evidence as to the type of instruction which he 
should give in the classroom, and the difficulty of the subject- 
matter which is appropriate to the individuals under his tuition. 
Again, it makes possible more adequate educational guidance of 


’The actual coefficient, computed by the product-moment method, was 70 (+.07). 
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the student, and may obviate the hours of wasted effort on subjects 
for which he lacks sufficient aptitude. A still further step would 
be the exclusion from the seminary of students who by native en- 
dowment are unable to profit in worth-while measure by the in- 
struction afforded by the institution. This would require the ad- 
ministering of intelligence tests to all candidates for admission, a 
practice which is already common in the better colleges of the 
country. 

In the third place, such information should prove of great 
worth in enabling district superintendents, bishops, and candidate 
secretaries of mission boards to place men and women in the 
spheres of their greatest usefulness. Concretely, it should prevent 
the mistake of appointing to a college pastorate a man whose in- 
tellectual ability does not measure up to that of the average mem- 
ber of the college faculty. 

In view of these considerations the time seems to be at hand 
when the theological seminary should utilize the information which 
intelligence tests afford. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA OF GOD IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Hvueo GressMAN 
University of Berlin, Germany 


Livine religions are, like all organisms, in constant motion: 
they germinate, grow, unfold into full blossom, and then must die 
in order to make room for new formations. This is the law of all 
life. Religions that no longer develop, like the Jewish after the 
second century B. c., are dead. But this very religion previous 
to that time had had a mighty history, to which there is no paral- 
lel in the total religious history of the nations of the world; and 
this development is all the more remarkable as it ran its full course 
in a comparatively brief period, within a thousand years. 

The significance of the Israelitic religion can be made clear 
in a purely external way. For out of the bosom of Judaism as 
its choicest fruit came the Christian world-religion; and Mo- 
hammed received from Judaism ideas and impulses of a decisive 
nature so that one might say that to Islam also Judaism stood 
godfather. 

The Semitic peoples as a whole—apart from the Jews—have 
brought forth in the field of religion only one creative spirit: Mo- 
hammed. The Israclitic people, on the other hand, were favored 
with a rich supply of religious personalities: Moses was followed 
by the group of great writing prophets who were active from 750 
to 550 sp. c. In the course of two hundred years there were six 
powerful men, each in his way equally great: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Deutero-Isaiah, and Ezekiel. But they all were tran- 
scended by Jesus, in whom the religious history of the Semites at- 
tained its climax. He is the choicest blossom on that stem, for 
Mohammed after all was a belated flower. If we single out Moses, 
Deutero-Isaiah, Jesus, and Mohammed as the greatest among the 
great, then are they separated from each other by periods of six 
hundred years. Three times six hundred years did the creative 
period of Semitic religion last, but by the twelve hundredth year 
the high point was reached in the person of Jesus, 
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The question forces itself to one’s lips: How comes it that 
the face of God shines forth with greater clearness out of the Is- 
raelitic-Jewish religion than out of all the other religions of an- 
tiquity? Mohammed has indeed coined the beautiful word: “God 
belongs both to the Orient and the Occident; wherever you look, 
you behold the face of God.” But the devout Christian adds that 
God has revealed himself most profoundly in Israel. To this 
scientific thought can only give its assent. It must, however, 
show in what this revelation consists and how the Israelitie re- 
ligion was able to rise above all the other religions of antiquity 
and develop into the highest religion. Along with the native re 
ligious endowment and the political fortunes that decisively de- 
termine the development of a people, it is above all the great men 
in whom religion comes to its clearest expression. 


Tue Mosaic Reticion 


Jahve was originally probably only the God of Sinai and the 
Red Sea, and was probably worshiped only by the tribes that lived 
in that region. But for the Israelitic religion he was from the 
beginning not a nature-god but a God of history. For he estab- 
lished his divinity through an historical act: the destruction of 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea. From that time on he continued 
to reveal himself constantly in history. Historical religions, how- 
ever, are more individual, more living and more capable of devel- 
opment than are natural religions, because they are not bound so 
firmly to rigid and unchangeable nature. Hence it was possible 
for Jahve to detach himself from Sinai and migrate with Israel 
to Canaan. There he became rooted anew and linked up with 
the natural phenomena of the land. But he was not bound to the 
soil, and hence was never in danger of being identified with nature. 
He remained a living historical personality. This explains the 
varied complexity in the nature of Jahve even in the earliest 
period, a complexity that seems to us at times surprisingly rich. 

The Mosaic religion was further a religion of choice. It was 
not a self-evident affair. If we had strictly historical sources, we 
would be able to celebrate the very day of its establishment or 
introduction into Israel. For Jahve must have been made the 
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sole God of Israel through a solemn act, through the sealing of a 
covenant. The moving forces were those of enthusiasm for the 
great God, who divides the mountains so that the flames leap up 
to heaven, who rears the Red Sea into a mighty billow so that the 
Egyptian army is washed away, who is at home in the wilderness 
with its awful boundless solitude, who, however, also strikes water 
out of the rock, creates wells, and causes oases to spring up. Since 
the relation between Jahve and Israel was historical, it could more 
easily be dissolved than if it were a self-evident one; on the other 
hand, so long as it was a really living relation, it was stronger than 
a merely natural bond, because it rested not on blood-relationship 
but on reciprocal obligation. 

Finally, the Mosaic religion was a nomadic religion. This 
is a very important characteristic, for the moral ideal is bound 
up with it. Nomads have neither gold nor land and hence neither 
capitalism nor feudalism. Their ideal is the equality of all and 
the self-sacrifice of one for others. They know neither culture nor 
luxury, neither monarchy nor taxes, since they have communities 
without magistrates, a perfect democracy in which every one en- 
joys equal rights with others and has the opportunity to achieve 
the highest honors. The simplicity and self-sufficiency of their 
mode of life reflects itself also in the outward forms of religion, 
which are as primitive as they possibly could be: there is neither 
temple nor priest, though here and there an altar, occasionally a 
feast day, and at times a sacrifice offered by the leader of the army 
or the head of the family. Images of the deity are also lacking, 
or, if they do now and then appear, they have been imported 
from without. 


Tue Victory or THE Baar Rexicion 


When Israel entered Canaan, its religion lost for a time its 
distinctiveness and became almost wholly a Baal religion. The 
Israelites took over the religion of the native Amorites and only 
attached to it the name of their God Jahve. But Jahve from being 
the God of Sinai and the wilderness became the God of Canaan, 
and in this way grew so completely into the nature of Baal as to 
be fully identical with him. He reveals himself now in the fiery 
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lightning that flashes from heaven, in the rolling thunder that 
startles our ears, and in the floods of rain that fertilize the fields. 
He thus became the God of the thunder-storm and of vegetation, 
and so was transformed into the direct opposite of what he had 
been. For thunder-storm and desert are mutually exclusive, as 
are vegetation and desert, even though thunder-storms and plants 
are not wholly lacking in the desert. This transformation in the 
nature of Jahve is easily intelligible, and was necessary. Since 
the Israelites themselves out of nomads had become farmers, it 
was necessary that their God also should be changed from a no- 
madic into an agricultural deity. 

The fusion of the two religions is most clearly evident in 
the outward forms of worship. Everything that was peculiar to 
the Amoritic religion reappears in the Israelitie religion. Here 
belong the high places, that is, the mountain sanctuaries with their 
entire equipment of sacred stones and pillars, with their many 
altars and images, priests and agricultural feasts. Even child 
sacrifice with its horrors was not lacking; still more frequently do 
we hear of the sacred prostitutes in the service of God. Prophecy 
also with its ecstasy forced its way in, with only the one difference 
that the prophets of Baal invoked Baal, while the prophets of 
Jahve invoked Jahve. The golden calf is to be understood as the 
symbol of the Baal religion. It was a representation of the god 
of the thunder-storm under the form of a young bull. The bull 
was supposed to express the mighty majesty of God. His wildness, 
his bellowing, and his violent passion fitted him for that. Jero- 
boam set up a golden image of God in the royal sanctuaries at 
Dan and Bethel. But “the sin of Jeroboam” was not confined to 
the northern kingdom, it was also in sway in the south; for the 
oldest prophets in their struggle against the Baal religion make no 
distinction between the north and the south. 

In this entire process of development Baal was the giver, 
Jahve the recipient ; so the religion of Baal triumphed over the reli- 
gion of Jahve. The original differences were soon smoothed away 
and became hardly recognizable. Even where the name of Jahve 
was retained, in his essential nature he was nothing but a masked 
Baal. But this was no misfortune, rather the reverse. Mentally 
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active peoples are like mentally active individuals. They greedily 
appropriate everything that promises their own advancement. I) 
this way they are able to completely submerge themselves in a 
foreign culture and lose themselves in it. But if they possess a 
sufficiently strong individuality, they will some day throw aside al! 
the foreign plunder as though it had been part of a masquerade and 
will again show themselves in their true form. Yes, more than 
that; not only will they win back their lost individuality, they 
will alse be inwardly purified and cleansed by the foreign material 
cast off. What had slumbered unconsciously within them will be 
awakened by the antithesis and made conscious to them. Hence 
we may say: the Israelitic religion would never have attained the 
height of perfection if it had not passed through the alembic of 
the Amoritic religion. 


Tue Victory Over tHe Baar Renicion 


But the Baal religion furnished only the cpportunity. The 
creative power came from the prophets. With Amos and Hosea 
there’ appear for the first time in the history of religion personali- 
ties that rise not only above their own order but above the entire 
nation. This reveals itself externally in the fact that their words 
have been handed down to us under their own names. Their utter- 
ances were so individual and so personal, that only under their 
own names could they pass current. As in Israel so at about the 
same time also in Greece (with Hesiod) there appear the earliest 
names of authors. 

The greatness of the prophets does not consist in philosophical] 
speculation concerning God and man, also not in clarified ideas 
concerning monotheism, the greatness of God and the dignity of 
man, but in complete and unlimited devotion to God. This is 
something quite new, and can be explained only by the marvelous 
and richly endowed religious nature of these men, who understood 
how to lose themselves in their God, to listen humbly to him, to 
believe in him trustingly, and to proclaim the demands of religion 
without any compromise, without the least concession to anything 
that is not God. 

They recognized goodness as the essential nature of God, and 
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so religion and morality were bound up intimately with each other. 
One might frankly say: The essence of the prophetic religion is 
morality, which is welded to piety with indissoluble chains; it is 
the chaste stern purity of the moral sensibility as over against the 
sensuousness of the Baal religion. The extraordinary impressive- 
ness with which they promulgated the moral law as the law of 
God, and the self-evident certainty with which they in the name 
of their God pronounced doom on every sin and with which they 
expected retribution in the life of individuals as well as nations, 
deepened the popular religion and at bottom dissolved it. Hitherto 
religion and nationality belonged together. Men were born into 
their religion and felt themselves certain of the protection of God, 
who in the nature of the case must intervene on behalf of his 
people. But when Jahve ceased to be a national God and became 
an ethical deity, this natural relation came to an end. The God 
of goodness was no longer subject to national limitations but was 
God of all the world. One might now be an Israelite and yet be 
compelled to make a personal confession to God and to fulfill his 
holy will, if one wished to count on his help. Thus religion be- 
came an experience of the individual, a personal act, a decision of 
the moral will. As a result the Baal religion was inwardly 
overcome, although outwardly it lived on for some time; yea, 
more than that, the popular religion was lifted to a higher plane. 


OveRcoMING THE Popvurtar RELIGION 


The essence of the popular religion was the sacrificial wor- 
ship, which the prophets rejected as a whole. Most instructive 
is the famous word of Micah. There a layman enumerates all 
the ceremonial acts he could perform: he might offer thousands of 
rams, rivers of oil, yes, even the first born of his body. But the 
prophet declares in the name of God: “He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth Jahve require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 
One recognizes here clearly the antithesis, and still there is a 
certain relation between the two conceptions of God, since both 
sprang from the same religious spirit. The popular religion also 
took the idea of sacrifice seriously, terribly seriously, so much so 
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that it did not even shrink from the sacrifice of children. In the 
prophetic religion the pendulum swung to the opposite side with 
the same energy: God desires no sacrifices whatsoever. So the 
prophets rejected everything that belonged to outward worship: 
sacrifices and tithes, the sacred stones and trees, the temple and 
images. Amos instead demanded justice and righteousness, Hosea 
love and fidelity, Isaiah faith and trust. At bottom these are but 
expressions of the same thing: worship in spirit and truth, the 
religion of morality, spiritual purity, and social love of one’s 
neighbor. 

The terrible earnestness which characterized the prophetic 
religion manifests itself perhaps still more clearly in the fearless 
denunciation, with which doom was pronounced upon Israel be- 
cause of its sins. For this was to mock all the patriotic hopes, in 
which Israel was as rich and even richer than the other peoples 
of the Near East. A hundred years before the time of Amos the 
Assyrian giant had awakened out of his slumber and prepared him- 
self to conquer the world anew. When he began to tread down 
peoples like the mire of the streets, it was only a question of time 
when Israel would be forced to submit to him. The prophets fore- 
saw the end and flew before it like birds before a wind-storm. The 
terrible fate which at that time befell the kingdoms of southwestern 
Asia through the nation-destroyer, and the streams of blood 
through which he waded, necessarily forced upon thoughtful and 
devout people the question as to whether there is a righteous God. 
The prophets joyfully affirm it; for they know why their God 
must destroy his people. Israel is ripe for destruction because 
he has not fulfilled the moral-religious demands of his God. No 
word is too sharp for the prophets to use in castigating the sins of 
the people. Bowls of scorn and mockery did they pour out over 
Israel. What was most sacred to the people they dragged in the 
dirt and threw into the lumber room to moles and to bats, simply 
out of glowing enthusiasm for their God whose essential nature 
they recognized as awe-inspiring holiness. Before the holy eyes 
of the divine majesty this Sodom and Gomorrah could not exist, 
and the prophets cheered on their God as with uplifted fist he 
struck down his own people or summoned their enemies to chastise 
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them. This is a genuinely ancient type of greatness. The only 
one who suffered under this belief in God and almost broke to 
pieces under it, was Jeremiah. He is for that reason the one 
who stands nearest to our modern feeling. 

But also for the prophets the destruction of Israel could not 
be the end; for them also redemption must follow ruin. For 
Jahve cannot continually be angry and punish. The farmer does 
not continually plow, but now plows and now sows. So also the 
activity of God is reasonable and carefully planned like that of the 
farmer. Now he punishes and now he rewards according to what 
men have merited. This is in harmony with the plan by which 
he directs all things. Even when we do not know this plan of God 
we still know that it is good. The unshakable faith of the prophets 
in God did not swerve, but on the contrary became all the more 
certain the greater the need of Jerusalem became. However the 
enemy might rage at the gate, God watched over Jerusalem 
and sat enthroned in serene calm like a cloud of dew in the heat 
of the harvest. Isaiah awaited confidently the hour when it would 
please his God to scatter the enemy hordes like a phantom of the 
night. God is the director of the world’s history and carries 
through his plan, whether with or against the will of men. To 
this plan all peoples must submit, the Israelites as well as the 
Assyrians. Thus the Assyrian religion also was inwardly over- 
come. 


Tue Victory Over THe AssyrianN-BasyLonian RELIGION 


In Hosea the Jahve religion won in principle the victory over 
Baal religion, in Isaiah the victory over the Assyrian religion. 
Isaiah nowhere mentions the Assyrian gods by name. That would 
be doing them too great honor. For him there was only one God, 
namely, Jahve. But this Jahve is not only the God of Israel but 
also the God of the Assyrians, yea, the one Lord of all the world, 
who subjects all peoples to his will in order that the good may pre- 
vail. In view of the fact that this world-encompassing faith in the 
one God of righteousness was morally conditioned, the prophetic 
religion was far superior to the Assyrian, yea, heaven high above 
it. Hence we can understand how Isaiah came to expect at the 
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end of the days a pilgrimage of all peoples to Jerusalem, there to 
receive instruction and righteous judgment. 

Outwardly, it is true, appearances were almost the direct 
reverse of this. For soon thereafter the Assyrian religion through 
Manasseh gained the victory, and with it Baal triumphed once 
again over Jahve. The victorious progress of the Assyrian armies 
was followed by the victorious progress of the Assyrian gods and 
of Assyrian culture in general. Manasseh, who politically attached 
himself completely to the Assyrians, deliberately promoted the 
introduction of Assyrian ideas and customs into the kingdom of 
Judah. At that time the Assyrian religion made its entrance into 
the temple of Jerusalem. The Assyrian gods were guests, yea, 
lords in the house of Jahve. Assyrian altars and chapels were 
erected in the temple, images of the Assyrian gods and other sacred 
objects were set up in it. The whole “host of heaven,” the circle 
of the stellar deities, were worshiped, and special veneration was 
enjoyed by the queen of heaven, whose worship penetrated deep 
into the lowest classes and long persisted there. The sacrifice 
both of children and of chastity, introduced from the Baal reli- 
gion, became at that time common in Jerusalem. All this is to 
be explained as an expression of the prevailing feeling that Jahve 
is powerless and unable any longer to help. In short, it was an 
official declaration of bankruptcy on the part of the political and 
ecclesiastical leaders of the people. That this skepticism did not 
win a permanent victory, was due alone to prophecy. Before 
prophecy had outwardly gained the upper hand, it had already 
inwardly triumphed. Manasseh’s reaction was only the last kick 
egainst the pricks. 

When the devout Josiah, following the skeptical Manasseh, 
ascended the throne, he carried through in 622 3s. oc. a reform 
which in significance deserves to be compared with the Reforma- 
tion of Luther. All sanctuaries in the land were destroyed with 
the exception of the temple in Jerusalem. This was to be pre- 
served, but it was to be purged of everything heathenish. Thus 
they hoped to be able to sweep away with iron brooms the Baal 
religion and the Assyrian star worship and to assert the purity 
of the Jahve religion. It should be added that this hope was 
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first fulfilled as Judah was compelled to go into exile. If the 
demands of the prophets had been carried out, all temples and 
sacrifices would have had to disappear. But such a thorough- 
going renovation they could not decide on, and so they contented 
themselves with a half-way measure. Also when the Jews re- 
turned from exile, the temple and the sacrificial service were re- 
stored and continued to exist down to the destruction of Jerusalem 


by Titus. Nevertheless, the sacrificial service had lost its sig- 


nificance. It was, to be sure, still a pious duty, which one was re- 
quired to fulfill, because God willed it; but more important was 
spiritual worship, the singing of psalms in the divine service, and 
solemn devotional exercises in the synagogue. 

The definition of Israel’s position by way of contrast with the 
Assyrian-Babylonian religion reached its conclusion in Deutero- 
Isaiah, the unknown author of Isaiah 40-55, who himself lived dur- 
ing the exile in Babylonia. In him the prophetic religion reaches 
its culmination. He was influenced to a marked degree by the 
Babylonian religion; not, however, by borrowing but by reactions 
against the Babylonian faith to which he stood in sharp antago- 
nism. For him the Babylonian gods are nonentities; the only God 
who really lives is Jahve. He scoffs at the images of the Babylon- 
ian gods; for him imageless worship is alone worthy of the true 
God. The Babylonian gods were famous because of their oracles, 
and the consultation of oracles had been built up as it were into 
a science. But they could not cope with Jahve, who alone had 
correctly predicted the future. This question was one of great 
importance to men in antiquity. Apollo of Adelphi was for a 
long time regarded as the favorite deity, because he knew best how 
to interpret the future. But above everything else the prophet 
mentions Jahve as the creator of the world, this also by way of 
opposition to the Babylonians, who ascribed this role to Bel. Bel 
as the chief state deity of a great world power might seem able to 
create the world in all its vastness; but Jahve was the God of a 
small people, who furthermore were living in exile and by that 
very fact demonstrating his impotence. The prophet, however, 
did not trouble himself about appearances. In defiance of reality 
he laid in bold faith at the feet of his God the world as his crea- 
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tion. And this God was destined to be the God of all peoples. 
The suffering servant of God would not only lead Israel back to its 
native land and build Jerusalem anew, but at the same time be- 
come a light to the Gentiles and bring to them the true religion. 
Thus the missionary idea here for the first time steps into the 
center of the messianic. hope. 


Ture TRANSFORMATION oF A TxH1s-Wortp Reuieion rmvto a Nexr- 
Worup Re.ieion 


The Mosaic religion, the popular religion and the prophetic 
religion, remained constantly a this-world religion. To be sure 
the Deity was thought of as in the next world, in heaven above the 
earth; the dead also dwelt in the next world, in the underworld 
below the earth; but religion as a relation of men to God limited 
itself in its practical activity entirely to this world, to life here on 
earth. Life after death neither in the world of thought nor in 
worship played any particular réle; men hardly troubled them- 
selves about it. But since the prophetic religion and morality 
were welded together, the belief in retribution became after the 
exile the chief dogma of Judaism. After that it was accepted as 
self-evident that the outward fortunes of individuals and of nations 
must correspond exactly to their moral conduct. Good fortune 
reflects piety, misfortune ungodliness. If it were otherwise, God 
would not be righteous. In this connection, however, the prophets 
have in mind always occurrences in this world; retribution here- 
after lies outside of the circle of their thought. 

Now here a transformation begins, that leads to a break with 
the entire past.of the Israelitic religion. One cannot say that the 
prophetic religion perpetuated itself in Judaism; on the contrary 
one must say that the prophetic religion became bankrupt. The 
moral demands, it is true, remained as heretofore the main part 
also of the Judaic religion, but the views concerning the relation 
of men to God became wholly different. How this transformation 
took place we do not know. We possess only a few recorded items, 
that cast a reflected light as of a flash of lightning upon the mighty 
struggle which agitated the devout souls most profoundly after the 
exile and to some extent before. Presumably it was the destruc- 
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tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar and the overthrow of the 
Jewish state that gave the chief impulse to it; for we see later the 
same mighty struggle when Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus. 
The Jewish people resisted—justly—the conception of the proph- 
ets that they had merited their overthrow because of their sins; 
for Judah was no worse than other kingdoms. They also would 
not listen to the idea that sons and grandsons must atone for the 
guilt of fathers and grandfathers. They coined the biting word: 
“The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge.” By this witty but striking formulation the opposing 
view of inherited guilt was disposed of, and no prophets (after 
Ezekiel) ventured again to defend it. From that time on it was 
regarded as self-evident that each man is responsible for his own 
sins. It also appeared questionable whether in this world he is 
called to account, as the earlier doctrine of retribution asserted. 

When the belief in retribution in this world was destroyed or 
at least weakened—it never completely vanished—by the facts 
which taught the contrary and by the speculations of individuals, 
it was superseded by the belief in retribution hereafter. Although 
great thinkers like Job had prepared the ground for it, the change 
did not take place suddenly but through a long and slow develop- 
ment which was wrought out in secret. Conservative circles and 
tendencies in Judaism down into the time of Christ stood out 
against the new ideas of resurrection and of judgment, of hell and 
of paradise. At first it was only individuals that could be won 
over to them; historical events contributed to their more rapid 
naturalization, especially the Jewish persecutions. That pious 
martyrs ought to rise in the next world to new life so as to be 
awarded a better lot, that on the contrary godless malefactors ought 
hereafter to receive special punishment, seemed self-evident to 
everyone. Without doubt foreign ideas also were operative in 
Judaism and stimulated the seeds already present to further de- 
velopment. 

As a result of this development religion underwent a complete 
transformation. How totally different must life have seemed 
under the belief in a resurrection and a future retribution, in a 
day when everyone must give account of his deeds whether they 
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be good or evil and where he receives reward and punishment for 
all eternity. The feeling of responsibility must have become more 
vivid than heretofore. A constant anxiety, a quivering excitement 
must have seized people, if they took their duties seriously. The 
thought of a divine judgment had an unparalleled ethical influ- 
ence. The concept of conscience, wholly lacking in the old Is- 
raelitic religion, now gains recognition. On this soil it was possi 
ble for Christianty to grow. The whole development reaches its 
climax in Jesus Christ, the Lord and Master of all religion. 
Along with this there runs a second stream that gradually 
grows more shallow until finally it disappears completely in the 
sand. This is the rigid religion of the law, which lays the chief 
emphasis upon all the painful minutie of the law and stifles a 
truly vital life by its confused mass of paragraphs, usages, and 
juristie over-niceties. There were, of course, also circles that took 
a real delight in the law, but how heavy the yoke of the law rested 
on the conscience of others is testified to by Jesus and Paul, who 
led us into the freedom of the children of God. After the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus Judaism thrust aside everything that 
had in it propelling power. It wound itself about and became en- 
cysted so that while it preserved itself it brought no new progress 
to the world. The leadership had been taken over by Christianity. 
If one looks back over the milestones of the development, one 
sees that the path has not always been straight forward. The reli- 
gion of Jahve was twice on the point of being submerged in the 
whirlpool of contemporary events or of losing itself in foreign reli- 
gions. But out of each testing it came forth purged, enriched and 
deepened. There is no doubt that Israel was religiously gifted and 


endowed as no other people of antiquity, and that the hard political 
fortunes that befell them called forth their deepest piety. They 
felt themselves to be favorites of God and were convinced that they 


had been deemed worthy of special revelations. Through the re 
ligion of Israel mankind has made much advance; for it recognized 
morality as a necessary constituent of religion, it conceived the 
nature of God as that of the Holy and Perfect One, it helped over- 
come the sacrificial worship of the natural religions, and thus pre- 
pared the way for the victory of Christianity as the true religion. 
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WHAT THINK YOU OF PAPINI’S CHRIST? 
Cart D. Gace 
Chicago, Ill. 


A yvar ago there appeared in Italy a book entitled Storia di 
Crisli, by Giovanni Papini, and at once Italy cried out in amaze- 
ment, “Who is Papini that he should write such a book as this?” 
The book now appears in America with the title Life of Christ 
and Dorothy Canfield Fisher as the translator, and America is 
asking, “What manner of book is this?’ 

Reviewers are divided as to the merits of the book, though 
they all agree that it is not a book to be ignored. The reading pub- 
lie will no more ignore this book than the world has been able to 
ignore the subject of the book. Says one reviewer, “It is the most 
wonderful life of Christ since Renan’s,” and the publishers use 
that in their advertisements. But says another very careful 
writer, “It is only another vivid volume of pre-Copernican the- 
olegy,” and the publishers do not advertise that. 

Apart from any intrinsic value in the book itself, there are 
three things that have helped to give it an immediate popularity. 
First is the author himself. Giovanni Papini has been well known 
in Italy and is not unknown to American readers, as his works 
are available in translation. And he was a most unlikely writer 
to produce a life of Christ. He is the Saul-Paul of our day. Like 
Saul of old, he stood by and watched them stone Stephen. With 
a tremendous zeal he has persecuted pious souls. His sharp pen 
has been thrust into the vitals of Christianity and his flaming 
words have been hurled like bombs at the citadel of the church. 
His sudden appearance in the midst of the disciples has given 
them all ascare. They can scarce believe their eyes, for behold, the 
man who yesterday made havoc among the followers of Christ 
is to-day a defender of the faith. Papini, the brilliant cynic, 
with an intellect like a two-edged sword, jesting with the sacred 
truths of the trustful, has become Papini, the humble follower of 


Christ, the expounder of orthodoxy, the preacher of the simple 
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gospel. This is, of itself, enough to make a seven-day wonder of 
the book. 

In the next place the book is well introduced to America 
by its translator, Mrs. Fisher, known by her early writings under 
the name of Dorothy Canfield. If we may return to the Saul-Paul 
figure of speech, she is the good Barnabas, introducing the fiery 
persecutor to the disciples. It was once said by a man who thought 
he knew, “If you would be immortal, choose you a good biog- 
rapher.” Omar Khayyam perhaps owes his popularity in the 
English-speaking world as much to Edward Fitzgerald, the trans- 
lator, as to his own poetic worth. And Mrs. Fisher has done more 
than translate words. The title page says “freely translated.” It 
is too much to say that she has transformed the original, but a 
comparison of the original and the translation indicates that, with 
her superb literary genius, she has taken this book, from the pen 
of an Italian, with an Oriental for a subject, and has made it at 
home in our western American world. This is not a guarantee 
of permanent popularity, but it has served to get a hearing for the 
book. In the end the book will have to stand on its own merits, 
and posterity will judge Papini, not Mrs. Fisher. But a good in- 
troduction paves the way to a fuller recognition. 

The third thing that contributes to the popularity of the book 
is the time element. It is a timely book. Have we not been 
saying that Christ is the hope of this war-torn, hate-divided world ? 
And the world has grown tired of our credal strife, our critical 
searching of the sources, our loud professions of loyalty followed 
by our silent turning away from the essential business. Here is 
a book which neither debates nor searches. It is not a funeral 
sermon of Jesus, but a trumpet blast of his coming. We believe 
that the world is set to read that sort of book. 

Now, what sort of book is this? Foremost, it is uncritical 
One might say, naive. What has been referred to as pre-Coper- 
nican theology is about correct. The book was written by a man 
of whom it could be said that he “believeth all things,” even if it 
cannot be said that he “endureth all things.” There is no discussion 
at all as to the comparative value of the biblical sources. There 
is no weighing of the evidence. The author assumes that Jesus 
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was a divine man, the Son of God; he makes no attempt to prove 
that. And then he uses his biblical material and interprets it in 
such a spiritual way as to make it fit in with his conception of the 


person of Christ. There is no candid, scientific inquiry into what 


words and phrases meant to the original writers. This to a mod- 
ern reader, familiar with the critical studies of the last twenty 
years, is a defect. It detracts from the total impact of the book. 
For that class of readers to which the author is especially address- 
ing himself this may not be a defect. But it will certainly tend to 
limit the number of thoughtful folks who might be interested in 
the book. Simple exposition need not be a stranger to profound 
and critical erudition. George Adam Smith has shown that in the 
realm of religious literature the keen mind may go hand in hand 
with the warm heart. 

This is an artistic book. The author says it was his purpose 
to write artistically and we believe he has succeeded. If his atti- 
tude toward his material is uncritical, his use and arrangement 
of the material at hand is entirely artistic. It is as if an artist, 
at his easel in his studio, with his colors before him, were to paint 
the landscape which he had sketched in the open, and were to be 
guided not only by a desire to reproduce the scene which he saw, 
but were equally influenced by the effect which he desired to make 
on those who should look at his picture. Sometimes this artistry 
manifests itself in little gems of insight. His telling of the story 
of the Prodigal Son is exquisite beyond description. Sometimes 
it seems to protrude itself, as if one were to hang a festoon on the 
Taj Mahal. But for the most part this artistry lends itself to pro- 
ducing an effect as of sculpture, not much background, simply a 
great truth embodied in deeds. This, we think, is a justifiable 
method, if not carried to an extreme. In Papini’s book the total 
effect is to produce an honest picture, even though at times it may 
seem too ornate. 

This book is fascinating. Written on an old theme, adding 
one more to a long list of “Lives of Christ,” with nothing new or 
startling in the way of theory or interpretation, yet it reads like a 
romance. As a biography it follows the usual and well-known 
outline and sequence of the Gospels. You can tell from page to 
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page just what will happen next. You are never startled by Jesus’ 
doing or saying anything that is unexpected. And yet as you go 
from event to event, you are constantly asking yourself, “What will 
Papini make out of this?’ And always he touches the common- 
place with the unusual and makes the ordinary seem so extraor- 
dinary. This is perhaps the most tremendous thing about the book. 
By the mere use of words, by the colorful play of the imagination, 
the author has made Jesus an intensely interesting person. One 
can imagine a skeptic reading this book and saying of Jesus, “I 
do not believe what he says.” But no one reading this book could 
possibly say of Jesus, “What a dull, uninteresting character.” 

These three characteristics—simplicity, artistry, and fascina- 
tion—are typically Italian, and are well worth while for Amer- 
icans to consider. They constitute part of Italy’s contribution to 
our culture. Will America be big enough to accept the gift? Is 
it not time that the material produced by a scientific age be ar- 
ranged with an eye to beauty as well as to brute strength? Sky- 
scrapers, typical of our civilization, can be made artistic as well as 
firm. Charm need not grow out of effeminacy; it can be the sign 
of virility. The “he-man” and “go-getter’” can have grace and re- 
finement. 

What kind of a Christ does this book give us? It is difficult 
to select the special emphasis which the book gives to Jesus, for 
it follows the Bible narrative so closely and presents Jesus in all 
his various aspects. But perhaps above all else, Jesus is here 
presented as the Divine Saviour. Christ is pictured as a man 
walking among men, yet the reader is never allowed to forget 
that he is more than man. His every deed is part of his redemptive 
work. When he dies, amid the jeers of the holiday crowd, he dies 
for the sins of men, the sins of the very men who crucify him. 


Jesus is set forth as mystically and miraculously a superhuman 
person. 

The next emphasis is teaching. Jesus is ever trying to open 
the minds of men to truth. In this Papini has given a new and 
fresh insight. The Italian is a natural-born pedagogue and it was 
inevitable that he would see this element in Jesus. This is a very 
much desired element and is exceedingly well done, 
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Jesus is also presented as the revolutionary. He, above all 
others, believed that human nature could be made better. With 
startling skill the author paints a picture of just how bestial and 
unlovable human nature is and then how determinedly Jesus be- 
lieved that human nature as it is could be transformed into human 
nature like God. This portrayal is skillfully done. It does, how- 
ever, lack the social emphasis that could be desired. Individuals 
seem to be capable of becoming Godlike, but the idea that society 
itself could be so transformed as to give individuals a better op- 
portunity to be Godlike is not grasped by Papini. He turns back 
from the logical implications of the teaching of Christ and misses 
this whole social gospel appeal. Papini talks much of the poor, 
but their chief value seems to be in offering an opportunity for 
the rich to be charitable. Giving alms is, however, not a cure for 
the un-Christlike poverty of to-day and true insight into the aims 
of Christ must include a Christian social order. To the extent 
that the book lacks this emphasis, it is untrue to Jesus. No spirit- 
ualizing of plain words as used by Jesus can rob his message of 
its revolutionary effect not only on men’s souls, but on every re- 
lationship of life. We could wish that the art of Papini might 
have grasped the social implications of that revolutionary power 
which he sets forth so vividly as working in the individual soul. 

In closing, just a word as te some of the minor characters. 
Not much space is given to them, but with the art of the novelist, 
Papini has grouped about his main character a background of real 
persons. Part of the reality which he puts into the character of 
Jesus is by making those who associate with him very real and 
human. You see Pilate washing and drying his hands, but unable 
to wash away the image of Christ from his mind’s eye. John the 
Baptist has all the rugged realism of the desert prophet, though 
even here the author misses the value of the prophet as a preacher 
of social righteousness. They are all there, the friends, the foes, 
the casual acquaintances of the Master. You will know them better 
for having Papini introduce them. You will appreciate Christ 
the more for knowing his friends more intimately. 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


LOW TIDE—AND AFTER 


No beauty now on beaches bare 
That stretch exposed to sun’s hot glare; 
Rank odors rise from mud-flats wide 
No longer swept by ocean’s tide; 
The rocks are draped with clinging weed, 
And listlessly the sea-gulls feed; 
The sails cling round the tilting mast, 
Complaining medricks slow fly past; 
Lifeless is the heavy air, 
Nature tells it everywhere,— 
The tide is out. 


Then mystic change! The powers vast 
Of boundless ocean crowd the deep; 
The currents swirl, and surging fast, 
Landward the crested billows leap. 
Tumultuous waters charge the shore 
That grateful is for flooding sea; 
Forces out of mighty store 
Offer life exultant, free,— 
The tide comes in! 


In patient trust wait for thy Lord, 
O wistful soul; His faithful word 
Shall fail thee ne’er—in boundless praise 
Thou too shalt know Him all thy days— 
He comes to bless! Puiie L. Frick, 


THE CALL OF THE SEA 


On rocky isle, by restless waters bound, 
Half hid by vines that trail the pebbly strand, 
And circling, make the lowly nest on whitened sand, 
Close by the surging ocean’s sound, 
The sea-gull egg awaits its destiny. 


While brooded o’er by soft, protecting wing, 
It hears the mighty ocean’s ceaseless call, 
And thrilled to strength, breaks through the cramping thrall 
Of shell triumphantly—a living thing 
Whose home is all the vast encircling sea. 


Nor doubt, O eager soul, God’s purpose vast for thee; 
Not body, mortal, frail; nor fett’ring earth 
Shall be the measure of thy spirit’s worth. 
It doth not yet appear what thou shalt be: 
Thy destiny—God and eternity! Pure L, Frick. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


AN ANCIENT PLAYWRIGHT PLEADS FOR PEACE 


ProsaB ty the first severe censure of war in the literature of 
Europe is that poignant tragedy, Troddes (The Trojan Women), 
written by Euripides and produced 416 3. c. No other drama 
more perfectly supports the teaching of Aristotle that the pur- 
pose of tragedy is to purify the soul by pity and terror. No sensi- 
tive soul can read this pathetic play and be unmoved both by its 
beauty and sadness. 

No classic writer was more modern in spirit than Euripides. 
Hampered as he was by the conventional technique of the drama, 
he not only modified its form but filled it with fresh thought. One 
imagines him as forecasting prohibition when in his greatest play, 
the Bacche, he portrays the Bacchic madness and its tragic con- 
sequences. One does not marvel that such reactionary stand- 
patters as the brilliantly vulgar comedian Aristophanes savagely 
satirize his progressive radicalism, and that he was well hated and 
abused by the politicians of the period. 

Above all he was a master in expressing the emotional side 
of life. He knew well that the feeling is a more profound and 
permanent element in human nature than the intellect. No valua- 
tion is more perfect than that of Mrs. Browning: 


Our Euripides, the Human, 
With his droppings of warm tears, 
And his touches of things common 
Till they rose to touch the spheres. 


The Troddes has little plot; it is not as a play but as a ser- 
monic poem that it is great. It is a dramatic vision of the keen- 
ing and wailing Trojan women, the widowed Hecuba, the child- 
less Andromache, the outraged and maddened Cassandra and 
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others—broken hearts that face slavery to the victorious Greeks. 
Euripides transformed the story of a conquest won by his own 
people in the past, which they had praised in poetry and glorified 
in history, into a heart-harrowing tragedy that pictures the wicked- 
ness and utter failure of war. At the time this play appeared th 
war party ruled in Athens. The year before they had cruelly 
captured the island of Melos, massacred its men and made slaves 
of its women and children. And shortly afterward came that 
invasion of Sicily which robbed for all ages the City of the Violet 
Crown of its glory and power. 

The Troddes reveals that mighty military conquests bring no 
great joy to any but a great misery to all, both victors and van- 
quished. Here are a few of its suggested teachings: 

1. Those who win a war lose more than they gain. In the 
background is the Greek army strangely disappointed in spite of 
their triumph. Cassandra crazily cries concerning the Greek 
enemy: 

And they whom Ares took 

- Had never seen their children; no wife came 
With gentle arms to shroud the limbs of them 

For burial, in a strange and angry earth 

Laid dead. And there at home the same long dearth. 
Women that lonely died, and aged men 

Waiting for sons that ne’er should turn again 

Nor know their graves, nor pour drink-offerings 


To still the unslaked dust. These be the things 
The conquering Greek hath won, 


Defeat is frequently an achievement of a greater glory than that 
the victors wear. A strange sad peace and gloomy splendor can 
crown those who have passed through the worst: 


Would ye be wise, ye cities, fly from war! 
Yet, if war come there is a crown in death 
For her that striveth well and perisheth 
Unstained: to die in evil were the stain! 
Therefore, O Mother, pity not thy slain, 

Nor Troy, nor me, the bride. Thy direst foe 
And mine by this my wooing is brought low. 


So war is not merely wicked; it is also irrational. Righteousness 
cannot conquer by force. War, even when necessary in defense, 
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is often a “second best” choice—and that is not seldom the worst 
of the worst. Was Cassandra right when she said: 


Nay, I will show thee. Even now this town 
Is happier than the Greeks. 


2. War wins, not by force only, but by falsehood. The tricky 
diplomat who is not a fighter plays the war game that slays the 
soldier. War is worse than murder, it is lying. What was called 


propaganda in the great World War was tainted with deceit and 


the press of the world has not yet been cleansed. Greeks at Troy 
dared to insult their war goddess, Pallas Athena, by using a pre 
tended pious offering, the Wooden Horse, as a strategic method of 
invasion. Euripides here and elsewhere pictures that Homeric 
hero Odysseus as a type of the successful unscrupulous politician 
—the one thing that he hated most. Heeuba says of that crafty 
conqueror, who is to become her master: 

A lying man and a pitiless 

Shall be lord of me, a heart fullflown 

With scorn of righteousness: 

O heart of a beast where law is none, 

Where all things change so that lust be fed, 

The oath and the deed, the right and the wrong, 

Even the hate of the forked tongue: 


Even the hate turns and is cold, 
False is the love that was false of old. 


There is little praise and much scorn of kings in this drama. Of 
Agamemnon, that mightiest prince of all, who had sacrificed his 
own daughter, Iphigenia, to get back Helen the faithless for his 
brother Menelaus, read this: 

And this their King so wise who ruleth all, 

What wrought he? Cast out Love that Hate might feed: 

Gave to his brother his own child, his seed 


Of gladness, that woman fled, and fain 
To fly forever, should be turned again! 


And Menelaus, too, the man for whom the Greeks fought—what 
of him. Euripides treats him with a strange bitterness, as strong 
yet contemptible, a victor, yet the fruit of triumph turns to ashes 
in his mouth. There are living to-day so called statesmen, both 
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of the Central European and the Allied Powers, that history will 
pillory not as heroes but as knaves. 

3. War breaks down religious faith. Euripides was a skeptic 
—the reason doubtless being the same as largely causes unbelief 
at the present day—religion is without righteousness and is the 
tool of business, politics and militarism. Probably more preachers 
from 1914 to 1918 preached in praise of war.than are pleading 
for peace to-day. The god Poseidon, who is here presented as the 
friend of Troy, in the soliloquy that opens the drama thus de- 
scribes the sadness of the divine mind as it faces this wreckage of 
human faith: 

When a still city lieth in the hold 


Of Desolation, all God’s spirit there 
Is sick and turns from worship. 


During the World War, a friend of the writer, who is a prominent 
business man in a Western city, said to him: “I can’t pray any 
more; I feel as if God had forgotten the world.” Certainly the 
correct answer was that God had not forgotten the world, but 
that the world had forgotten God. Yet Hecuba felt the same, even 
more pungently : 


Ye gods. . . . Alas! Why call on things so weak 
For aid? Yet there is something that doth seek 
Crying for God, when one of us hath woe. 


More striking still is that tremendous passage in which this mourn- 
ing Mother beholds the failure of divine power, and nevertheless 
claims that the very martyrdom of the Trojan women has added 
a new luster to their lives: 


Lo, I have seen the open hand of God; 

And in it nothing, nothing, save the rod 

Of mine affliction, and the eternal hate 

Beyond all lands, chosen and lifted great 

For Troy! Vain, vain were prayer and incense-swell 
And bull’s blood on the altar. All is well. 

Hath He not turned us in His hand, and thrust 
Our high things low and shook our hills as dust, 
We had not been this splendor, and our wrong 
An everlasting music for the song 

Of earth and heaven. 
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And, at the end, as the soldiers seize her for slavery, she pas- 
sionately cries: 


God! O God of mercy! Nay: 
Why call I on the gods? They know, they know 
My prayers and would not hear them long ago. 


Hecuba does not deny the existence of the gods of Olympus, but 
to her they have become beings that betrayed her. Such gods are 
inferior to decent men and Euripides does not shut his eyes to that 
truth. Robert Browning in his Balaustion’s Adventure has con- 
cisely stated this view: 

Because Euripides shrank not to teach 


If gods be strong and wicked, men, though weak, 
May prove their match by will to be good. 


It must not be implied in this article that the Troddes is a 
political pamphlet. It was not intended as a vindictive indict- 
ment of the Greek government of Athens. It is simply a musical 
song of sorrow, a work of creative art. But like all high art, it 
is more than a bit of artistic literature; it is a message born of 
the prophetic spirit. Therefore it is not merely a statement of 
events happening three thousand years ago; it portrays something 
that is happening now three thousand miles away in lives blighted 
and blasted by a brutal and beastly war. It cancels forever that 
fine phrase in Othello, “The pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war,” but even the Swan of Avon echoes its spirit when he cries 
out: 


Oh War! thou son of Hell, 
Whom angry heavens do make their minister. 


Let the militarists and so-called statesmen of to-day listen and 
unbandage their vision as they hear the god Poseidon sing in this 
tragic drama: 

How are ye blind, 
Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 
The ancient dead; yourselves so soon to die!* 


1 All the passages quoted from Euripides are taken here from that most beautiful version of 
The Trojan Women, made by Gilbert Murray and published by the Oxford University Press. 
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THE LAW OF LOVE 


Ir is said that the Moslem commentators on the Koran com- 
piled a set of rules to govern the conduct of good Mohammedans, 
and succeeded in finding seventy-five thousand of them. The 
method of Jesus is entirely different; instead of multiplied and 
wearisome precepts, he gives a principle of action and enforces 
it by motive. The principle is love and the motive is the cross. 
The principle can be found elsewhere. “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” had been written in Leviticus centuries before, and 
Confucius had spoken something very like the Golden Rule. In- 
deed, the very foundation of the Confucian ethics is the principle 
of reciprocity. But our Lord is wholly original in that he fur- 
nishes the force which alone can make the law effective. He says 
more than “As ye would that men should do unto you do ye even 
so unto them”; he really says, “Do unto others as you would have 
God do unto you.” To be perfect as our Father in heaven, to love 
as Jesus loved is the holy inspiration behind the law of love as our 
Lord taught it. His new commandment is that “ye love one an- 
other as I have loved you.” 

To return evil for good is fiendlike, evil for evil is beastlike, 
good for good is manlike, but to render good for evil is godlike. 
The merey we seek for ourselves we are to show to others; we are 
to be children of the Highest whose indiscriminate bounty blesses 
bad and good alike. It is forgiving spirit that alone can open the 
divine fountains of forgiveness. This principle makes God the 
center of the moral life. We dare not take the punishment of an 
injury into our own hands, for the real injury of all sin is against 
God, and he alone can allot righteous retribution. To love an 
enemy is a mute appeal to the eternal justice; “I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” The only ground on which any of us dare stand be- 
fore God is not that of justice, but of mercy, and the merciful 
shall obtain mercy. 

Love is the divine cure for the plague of sin. It is the only 
weapon by which we can surely conquer the evil of the world. “Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” How shall the 


sin of the world that cries to heaven be purged? Law-givers— 
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Moses, Manu, Lycurgus—came with laws and penalties and failed ; 
teachers—Buddha, Confucius, Socrates—came with wise counsel 
and failed; prophets came with great visions of God and duty 
and failed; Jesus came and loved a dying world into life. The 
Cross with its all-surrendering love, it alone is stronger than sin. 
And so we shall find it in our personal warfare. Love is mightier 
than all forces that self or hate can forge. Nations and men are 
slow to learn the lesson that the appeal to so-called “honor” is ut- 
ter weakness and creates the evil it is invoked to cure. The mis- 
called manly maxims—“An eye for an eye,” “Pay him in his own 
coin,” “A Roland for an Oliver,” “Give him as good as he sends” 
—are really devilish. To invoke them is to be defeated in the long 
run, but they simply propose to meet evil on its own grounds and 
fight it with its own weapon. To thus take the law into our own 
hands is really the profession of an infidel conviction that God 
won’t help us, but the devil will. War is born of distrust of Deity 
and hate of humanity. In spite of armies and war ships, “the 
meek shall inherit the earth.” 

The law of love is a positive principle. Neither morals nor 
manners can be taught by saying “Don’t.” The old law said, “Thou 
shalt not,” but Jesus says, “Thou shalt love.” Against the Pharisaic 
legalism that constructs a crazy quilt of negative requirements and 
calls it righteousness, he places love, which is the soul of duty, the 
unfailing fountain of all beneficence and service. It displaces bad- 
ness by what Thomas Chalmers called “the expulsive power of a 
new affection.” 

“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” As in the tree every bit 
of bark, trunk, branch, twig, leaf, and bloom is a manifestation 
of the one life that builds up all its strength and beauty, so every 
commandment of the moral law and every virtue of the moral 
life are transformed expressions of the one central energy of lov- 
ing. Of this single theme all heroism and sacrifices, all philan- 
thropies and reforms, all saintliness and usefulness, are endless 
variations. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER : 
As this issue of the Mernopist Review is partially devoted to the z 
Christian doctrine of peace, in this department is included an outline of n 
a suggested sermon appropriate for the Sundays of the Advent Season as F 
we approach Christmas Day. It is not strictly an expository discourse, q 
but one such can be found in the January-February number, 1922, en- t 
titled “A Prophetic Picture of Universal Peace.” Besides the books t 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue the following are valuable: Norman C 
Angell, The Great Illusion and The Fruits of Victory; Frederick Palmer, t 
The Folly of Nations; W. H. P. Faunce, Religion and War; also the Fed- ‘ 


eral Council of Churches’ volume of Selected Quotations on Peace and ; ‘ 
War. 
Tue Gop or PEACE 


The New Testament has many new names for God—‘“the God of 
Comfort,” “the God of Hope,” “the Father of Mercies,” and that one used 
half a dozen times by Paul, “the God of Peace.” (Rom. 15. 33; 2 Cor 
13. 11; Phil. 4. 9; 1 Thess. 5. 23.) One of the most interesting is this in 
Rom. 16. 20, “The God of Peace shall bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly.” 

Yet the Christian centuries have probably given more worship to the 
God of battles than to the Prince of Peace. Such a noble church as St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, is full of martial monuments. Governments 
make stronger appeals to the pulpit in times of war than in times of peace. 
That old “German God” so vigorously proclaimed in Germany during the 
World War is worshiped under other names beneath every world flag. 

1. This is a New Conception of God. In the Old Testament, he is the 
Lord of Hosts, a man of war, and such a hero as Joshua is called “captain 
of the Lord’s hosts.” Even the psalmist at a later date sings “Blessed 
be the Lord God, my strength, who teacheth my hands to war and my 
fingers to fight.” But the eighth-century prophets catch a new vision of 
a God of Justice, Love, and Holiness, and both Isaiah and Micah make 
Jehovah the author of coming world peace. 

When Jesus is born the angels sing peace, and he is proclaimed as one 
who “came and preached peace.” So there is a growth in the Bible of the e 
idea of God and that development is a picture of the process of history. 

The God of Love and Peace is a final conception. Peace is the prophetic 
climax of history. There must and will be a “Federation of the World.” 
Militarism is a dying cause. The soldier, however much we honor his 
courage and sacrifice, represents the past and wfll one day be a historic 
relic. This new conception of God will give us a new world. 9 

2. True Peace is through Conflict. “The God of Peace will bruise ' 
Satan.” It is a positive, not a negative thing. It is not a sensuous peace 
which comes from giving an opiate to conscience, it is not the denial of 
aspiration, nor a peace of stagnation like a caverned lake, nor of inanity 
like a stone, nor of death like a corpse. The only peace worth having 
must be fought for. The gospel is a gospel of peace, but not a peaceable 
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gospel. Christianity is a crusade, a revolution, not merely to save men 
from a future hell, but to put out the fires of hell, sin, and suffering that 
are glaring all around us. Our religion must be a robust religion of red 
blood and strong sinews. Her greatest advances are made through 
martyrdom. 

This battle is not one to be won by physical force or carnal weapons. 
To battle, not by material but by spiritual methods, takes more courage 
than ever drew a sword or fired a gun. “The bravest are the tenderest, 
the loving are the daring.” Peace comes by power. We do not speak 
of the peace of a grain of sand, but of a mountain, not of a pool but of 
the sea. The Lion of Judah is the Lamb of God. The valor of the Puritan 
spirit conquered the inheritance where to-day languid fops sprinkle them- 
selves with rosewater, and sneer at their fanatical ancestors. The coming 
statue of Peace must be carved from the granite of opposition by the 
sword of the Spirit in the hand of faith. 

3. We are Sharers in the Conflict. God will bruise Satan, but he will 
take our feet to do it. 


“God hates them sneaking creatures that believe 
He’ll tend to things they run away and leave.” 


Only a militant church can be a triumphant church. Christians are not 
divine diplomats, but sacred soldiery. The church of Christ is the army 
of the God of Peace. There is no escape for the saved man. He must be 
more than a watcher of life’s battle; he must be a soldier of the cross. 
If the church of Jesus Christ had always been a holy army fighting to 
banish selfishness and sin, always opposing international strife and not 
helping in it, her holy war would have abolished all wicked wars long 
ago. We must “add to our faith courage.” We sing “Like a mighty army 
moves the Church of God,” but it has not been true in the past. Most 
churches are not armies, they are hospital wards and convalescence 
camps. And preachers are neither colonels, captains nor corporals, they 
are largely nurses cuddling feeble saints to keep them quiet. “Sure I 
must fight if I would reign.” We must fight war with the sacred weapons 
of spiritual activity. 

4. Victory and Peace are Near for a Conquering Church that stands 
against the physical forces of sin and selfishness. “Shortly,” says Saint 
Paul. The strife will not be long. Let God’s heroes stand firm to-day 
against murderous militarism and soon the night of conflict will be past, 
her dusky draperies dripping with human blood be withdrawn, and upon 
the bright bosom of a new day shall bloom the dewy rosebud of dawning 
peace. A Holy War will end all wicked war. 

“And when the battle’s over, we shall wear a crown.” 
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THE ARENA 


JESUS CHRIST—OUR EXAMPLE 


THE modern emphasis upon the humanity of Jesus in contradistinc. 
tion from his divinity has borne fruitage in certain definite negations. 
In almost any day’s reading of current religious journals one finds such 
sayings as these: “Calvary is not a mere object lesson in which the win- 
someness of love is painted against the somber background of sin.” And 
again, “Jesus is more than an example, he is a Saviour.” (Mernopist Re- 
view, January-February, 1923, page 135.) The implication here, I take 
it, is: Jesus is not merely an example. To the rightfulness of these 
negations I cordially assent. But in our insistence that Jesus is more 
than an example, are we not in danger of leaving the impression that 
Jesus is not an example at all? If this should be the case in any large 
degree the Church would suffer a tremendous loss. 

The influence of Jesus as an example has a tremendous fascination 
for the popular mind. How else can one account for the success of a 
book like In His Steps, or What Would Jesus Do? Moreover, the power 
of Jesus’ example has recently been drafted into service in a different 
field by Bishop William F. McDowell in that appeal to college men, This 
Mind. Throughout this work one is urged to “follow his steps.” ‘The 
work in its entirety is an excellent use of the argument from example. 
The validity of such argument is in these words: “Examples are ever 
better than rules in this holy game of life.” (Page 20.) “There is no 
first-class product based on a second-class model.” (Page 21.) “I think 
my chief concern to-day is that the makers of to-morrow shall take Jesus 
Christ seriously as an authority and example, and that they shall firmly 
believe that the principles of Jesus can be applied, must be applied to 
themselves and other men and women.” (Page 23.) Dr. Harris Franklin 
Rall considers the example of Jesus a precious item in our Christian her- 
itage: “Jesus left behind his life. The world has many treasures, but none 
more precious than his memory. It stands before our selfish, sordid, 
anxious lives, rebuking us and smiting our guilty souls. It shines above 
our littleness and weakness, and lures us on by showing once for all what 
manhood may be. And when our faith grows weak, we look again and 
see not man but God, ‘the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.’ The world’s greatest revelation alike of God 
and man is the life of Jesus Christ.” (The Life of Jesus, pp. 200-201.) 
To my mind, no estimate of the life and influence of Jesus is either ade- 
quate or just which does not give due weight to the power of his example. 
Without his example Christianity would be nothing but an abstraction; 
sterility would have been its doom. 

Emphasis upon the example of Jesus has at least a threefold justi- 
fication: (1) It has the support of Scripture; (2) it is validated by com- 
parative religion; (3) it has a psychological warrant. 

(1) In the New Testament the life of Jesus is set forth as an example 
to be imitated. Jesus, having washed the feet of his disciples, said unto 
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them, “I have given you an example, that ye also should do as I have 
done to you.” (John 13. 15. “Example” = tré-deyya, “an example: for 
imitation,” Thayer, Cf. dwodelyruyu, “to show by placing under, that is, be- 
fore the eyes.”) Peter bases one of his strongest appeals on Jesus’ manner 
of life. Noting the wrongful sufferings of “the elect who are sojourn- 
ers of the Dispersion,” he says: “For hereunto were ye called: because 
Christ also suffered for you, leaving you an example, that ye should follow 
his steps.” (1 Peter 2. 21. “Example”= troypauyds, “a writing copy; an 
example set before one,” Thayer.) But apart from such instances in 
which the word “example” is used there are instances of equal worth in 
which the idea is found. The finest of these is the exhortation from 
the pen of Paul, “Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
(Phil. 2. 5.) Paul stresses the exemplary in Christ by revealing the imi- 
tative nature of the Christian life. To the Corinthians he writes, “Be ye 
imitators of me, even as I also am of Christ.” (1 Cor. 11.1.) The Chris- 
tian achievement of the Thessalonians he eulogizes by saying, “And ye 
became imitators of us and of the Lord.” (1 Thess. 1. 6.) In his Epistle 
to the Ephesians he exhorts, “Be ye therefore imitators of God, as be- 
loved children, and walk in love, even as Christ also loved you.” (Eph. 
5.1.) Jesus recognized the values that inhere in noble example when he 
pointed to the Father’s universal beneficence and exclaimed, “Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” That the Chris- 
tian should constantly aim to be a Christ-like one is the indisputable 
teaching of the New Testament. 

(2) The standards set by any faith determine in a large measure 
the character of its believers. In his “Confessions” Saint Augustine re- 
lates the story of a Roman play in which a youthful homicide justifies 
his murderous conduct by an appeal to the example of his god. His god 
murdered. Why should he not do likewise? Dr. Edmund D. Soper has 
summed up India’s tragic plight, so it seems to me, in the caption: “Like 
Gods, Like People.” Pointing to Krishna, who is said to divide honors 
with Christ in India, he asserts, “Krishna is Vishnu in the flesh, to bor- 
row a Christian term. He was man and lived a human life like Jesus, 
yet how unlike Jesus! Whatever good might come from the clear reve- 
lation of a god in human form, it is vitiated by the career and character 
of Krishna himself. The story of the human-divine warrior in the great 
epic, the Mahabharata, and elsewhere, pictures him as falling in love with 
an endless succession of shepherd maidens and begetting children by 
the thousands. No purity, no high ideals of home life, no conception of 
an ennobling relation between men and women mark his earthly life. 
What must be the thoughts suggested to the minds of those who read 
the ancient poem and worship at his shrine? . . . When it is realized that 
men tend to become like the objects of their worship, the seriousness 
of the situation in India is apparent.” (The Faiths of Mankind, pages 
34, 35.) The peril of the Hindu thus constitutes a prospect and a promise 
for the Christian. Jesus Christ is our example, and all that claims to be 
Christian must be tested “according to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 

(3) Human conduct moves from precedent to precedent. The imita- 
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tive tendency marks us all. One almost dares to say, It makes us all. 
At any rate, this imitative tendency plays such an important part in 
human experience that the student of religion cannot ignore it. The cur- 
rent phrase, “Religion is caught rather than taught,” is sufficient evidence 
of our recognition of this fact. Educators tell us that involuntary imita- 
tion is the earliest method of education. The imitative principle has lin- 
guistic significance. Onomatopoetic speech and ideographic writing have 
their origin in imitation. The social significance of the imitative prin- 
ciple as a conservative and progressive agency has been clearly set forth 
by William McDougall in his Jntroduction to Social Psychology. The im- 
mediate significance of this trait of human nature to the question of the 
example of Jesus lies in the strength of his personality. “The imitation 
of peoples follows the fundamental law of all imitation—the law, namely, 
that the source from which the impression comes is one enjoying pres- 
tige, is an individual or collective personality that is stronger, more 
complex, or more highly developed, and therefore to some extent mys- 
terious, not completely ejective, to the imitators. Whether the ideas of 
an individual shall be accepted by his fellow-countrymen depends not so 
much upon the nature of those ideas as upon the degree of prestige which 
that individual has or can secure. The founders of new religions have 
always secured prestige partly by their personal force and character, 
partly by acquiring a reputation for supernatural powers by means of 
falling occasionally into trance or ecstasy, or by the working of miracles, 
or in virtue of a reputed miraculous origin, or by all of these together.” 
(Intro. to Soc. Psych., pages 337-338.) 

Such psychological laws when applied to Jesus do not impair but 
augment his prestige and personality. In him prestige and moral worth 
are superb. His prestige has value by reason of the very worth of his 
ideas. Disparity of person and ideas is irrelevant in the case of Jesus 
Thought and life are so fused in his person that he is nothing less than 
“Our Realized Ideal.” The sustained and extending influence of Chris- 
tianity is the world’s tribute to the worth of his example. “Be ye there- 
fore imitators.” 

Lest it should be charged that this signifies the removal of Jesus 
from. the sphere of religion to that of ethical theory, consider this. What- 
ever the influence and mode of Jesus’ opration in the ethical realm may 
be, that does not limit Jesus to operation in that realm alone. May he not 
be supreme in both realms? Religiously, he approves our conviction that 
there is a higher power that is able and willing to respond to human need. 
Ethically, he points the way by going the way before us. 

It was formerly said: “You will find in the Rabbis almost everything, 
if not quite everything, which you find in the teaching of Christ.” To this 
Wellhausen replied, “Yes, and how much else besides.” Thus Jesus 
Christ is our example—“and how much else besides!” 

Tuomas E. CoLley. 
Russell, Pa. 
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“FUNDAMENTALISM IN HISTORY’—A FUNDAMENTALIST 
REJOINDER 


In the September issue of the Mernopist Review appeared an article 
by Prof. Arthur Wilford Nagler of Garrett Biblical Institute entitled, 
“Fundamentalism in History.” 

The article begins with a rather severe denunciation of Funda- 
mentalists as troublers of Protestantism who are doctrinal obscurantists 
hostile to modern science. It then sets forth three intellectual positions 
of the author that are basic to his discussion. First, he is a believer in 
a dynamic rather than a static world. Second, he believes in free, frank 
discussion and criticism even of sacred things. Third, he regards Funda- 
mentalists as blind worshipers of the past. 

The author next gives a summary of his own intellectual position with 
respect to Christian fundamentals. He says he is one believing in life’s 
fundamentals rather than in doctrinal fundamentalism. He has a con- 
viction that experience, not the varying interpretation of that experience, 
is vital to religion. He holds that the possession of the spirit of Christ is 
of vastly greater importance than the possession of a certain set of 
opinions about Christ. 

Following this he undertakes to give an evaluation of certain char- 
acters and movements in Christian history. He begins with Jesus, moves 
on to Paul, then skips to Montanism; these values are all Liberalistic. 
Medieval scholasticism is Fundamentalist. The Reformation and Wesley 
are also interpreted as Liberalist movements. 

The author concludes with the statement that the whole matter in 
dispute resolves itself into the question, “What attitude shall the church 
take toward the labor movement, . . . toward the historical view of the 
Bible, . . . toward modern science, especially its revolutionary principle, 
the evolutionary theory?” 

We are well aware that the psychology of effective argument is: be- 
gin with something sympathetic, and proceed to criticism later. Dr. 
Nagler forgot or neglected the principle, for he begins with withering 
denunciation of the Fundamentalists and saves his sympathetic remarks 
for sparing use in the body of his discussion. Doubtless, however, the 
Fundamentalists will be delighted with any measure of appreciation from 
a theological professor who shares the so-called “liberal” views. 

For the sake of brevity we will follow our author’s example and begin 
immediately with criticism. Our chief objection to his argument is that 
it is too abstract and subjective. It is lacking in concrete ideas. It is 
doctrinaire rather than historical. The issues between Fundamentalism 
and Liberalism are as clear and definite as mountain peaks, but the author 
has failed to make them clear. He has contented himself with abstract 
philosophical ideas like static and dynamic. He has failed to make his 
thinking concrete, and so has, we believe, missed the whole questions at 
issue, and obscured the facts rather than interpreted their meaning. 

But coming directly to the point, Fundamentalists believe that Jesus 
Christ is God made manifest in the flesh, the consummation of all truth, 
and the sufficient Saviour of lost men, They therefore believe that prog- 
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ress since the coming of Jesus must be within the truth as revealed in 
him, and not beyond or in reversal of it. They are not worshipers of the 
past. They are not crystallized in their thinking. They do not have a 
static world. There are certain great headlands of truth that have crossed 
the Christian centuries from Jesus and the apostles to the present time, 
truths that have always been a part of Christianity, truths that have been 
in emphasis in every great movement of religious quickening. These 
characteristic Christian truths they insist upon. In the briefest possible 
putting of them these truths include the following: 

1. The view that sin and suffering, as so broadly manifest in life, are 
both abnormal, and that they correspond to each other. Sin is deeper than 
man’s will, a thing of his nature as will; and suffering is more than a con- 
sequence of his sin, it is a part of the order of things, but it stands there 
in correspondence with the fact of sin. 

2. Over against sin and suffering stands redemption. The Fundamen- 
talist believes in a personal God in intimate personal relation with his 
universe. He believes in a century-long process of divine supernatural 
revelation that was in many forms and many ways, and was brought to 
a climax in the manifestation of God in the flesh. He believes the Second 
Person of the adorable Trinity took on himself a human body and soul in 
the womb of the Virgin Mary, was manifest to men, died for their sins on 
Golgotha, triumphed over death, taking again his body on the third day, 
and ascended into heaven, from whence he will come again at last to judge 
sin and suffering and bring in the perfect purpose of God. In confessing 
thus that Jesus is in heaven, neither the modern Fundamentalist, nor the 
theologians of the Christian centuries ever understood that he was absent 
from the world. Every Fundamentalist is a theist for whom nature in 
every law and force and process manifests the Father who worketh even 
hitherto. 

3. Salvation issues in redemption. It is complete in God incarnate, 
crucified, and risen again. For the Christian centuries and for the 
Fundamentalist salvation is not something that man achieves, but some- 
thing to which he relates himself in a great searching moral act of faith. 
Justification by faith is neither Latin Christianity nor Greek Christianity. 
It is the Christianity of Jesus and of Paul, and of John and of Mark, of 
Justin Martyr and of all the Christian centuries. 

This is the faith of the Fundamentalist; and there is nothing in it 
more static than our author will be compelled to admit is all about him 
in nature. Personality has not changed during all the centuries of his- 
tory. The definition of organism is accurate for life at every level of de- 
velopment from the lowest to the highest. Organisms are various but 
the great idea of organism does not change. Love has no different content 
to-day than it had when Paul wrote the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians. No matter how dynamic or fluent may be one’s philosophy of life, 
one must make room in it for certain great standard ideas. The Liberal 
must do this in the world of nature. The Fundamentalist simply does it 
in the worl’ of faith. He sees in the Christian centuries a few great 
headlands of faith. These are his fixed points. And in choosing these as 
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his foundation the Fundamentalist has at least this one advantage over 
the Liberal: he shows an humble-spirited appreciation of the faith of the 
centuries rather than a proud-spirited assertiveness of himself and his 
partisans at the expense of all others. 

But doubtless the Liberal will reply that a question of facts is in- 
volved; that the facts of Christian history are not as had been supposed; 
that criticism has changed the New Testament facts; that Paul and Greek 
philosophy modified the simple ethical gospel of Jesus into what has been 
known as Christianity and that the Liberal movement is simply a return 
to Jesus. 

No other answer is needed to this unfounded assertion of the Liberals 
than the positive affirmation: the case is not proved. “The historic view 
of the Bible,” so called, is really not an historical view at all. Its grounds 
are not to be found in history but rather in the philosophical principles of 
naturalism and evolution. Dogmatic Liberalism may claim for subjective 
systems built upon these principles the authority of an exact science; 
those, however, who are moderately informed will pay little attention to 
the boast. But whatever may be the final decision as to J E D P and the 
Second Isaiah, etc., it cannot be denied that there is an increasing purpose 
running through the Old Testament Scriptures and that it came to a 
climax in Jesus. Nor can it be shown that the New Testament from Mark 
to Paul and John is other than one great varied expression of the glorious 
person and gospel of Jesus as he himself inerrantly gave it to his disciples. 
We are perfectly aware that Liberals do assert the contrary of this, but 
we are not aware that the doctrinaire assertion of a Liberal is any more 
authoritative than that of a Fundamentalist; and, to say no more, the 
Fundamentalists have the advantage of the learning, the longing, and the 
faith of the centuries on their side. 

The fact of the matter is the Liberals are in a difficult position, and 
arrogance is their only resource. They are in the Christian Church as 
teachers and preachers, and they have lost all faith in the truths for 
which it stands. They are sure of little besides their main creed of evolu- 
tion and the final worth of love as a subjective attitude. They do not 
believe in the incarnation of the Second Person of the Trinity by the 
womb of the Virgin Mary; they do not believe in Jesus’ great propitiatory 
sacrifice on the cross; they are by no means sure that he rose from the 
dead on the third day; they talk of a spiritual resurrection, but one 
wonders if they have any concrete idea in their minds when they talk it; 
they repudiate justification by faith and instead of making service the 
fruit of an almighty salvation they make it the condition of salvation, 
dropping regeneration. Such a repudiation of the faith of twenty cen- 
turies would be too bald if frankly done, and so they talk static and 
dynamic philosophies, and claim for their doctrinaire positions the au- 
thority of science. They belittle their opponents as enemies of science 
and blind worshipers of the past. They talk earnestly of freedom of 
thought and liberty of discussion, but as a group do their utmost to sup- 
press the opinions of their opponents. It is easy to deny these statements, 
but it is as idle as it is easy. How many universities where Liberals 
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are in control have invited Fundamentalists to their platforms? At which 
universities have Fundamentalists been invited to give the baccalaureate 
sermons? What preachers’ meetings where Liberals are in control are 
inviting Bryan or Machen or Robert Dick Wilson? How many Liberal 
magazines are opening their columns to Fundamentalist arguments? 

But concluding, the writer is doubtless a Fundamentalist. He is not, 
however, a believer in verbal inspiration. He has no hostility to criti- 
cism if it is free from naturalistic bias. He has the largest sympathy with 
every practical movement for social and economic equalization. He has 
the deepest admiration for the achievements of the natural sciences, and 
holds his intellect unfalteringly open to every demonstrated truth and to 
every accurately observed fact. His world is neither static nor dynamic, 
but both. His God is not absent, but present, being at once (as is true 
with all intelligent theists) immanent and transcendent. As to progress, 
he accepts it as a fact where it is seen a fact, but has no confidence in 
it as a universal law. Upon this intellectual basis he is a believer in 
historic Christianity as defined in the great Christian creeds He believes 
in a balance between authority and freedom. He would have the head- 
lands of faith fixed, and details of interpretation left free. That is, he 
would have Christianity kept in unity with the century-old gospel that 
has borne the Christian name, confessing the Trinity, the incarnation by 
the Virgin Mary, the atoning death, the almighty resurrection, justifica- 
tion by faith, regeneration, the full authority of the Bible in the pragmatic 
sense defined at the Reformation, and the whole great background of sin 
and suffering which is the occasion for it all. 

With the author, he believes in freedom of discussion. Nothing is too 
sacred to be examined and criticised. He too would ask, “What must the 
church do to be saved?” And he would offer an answer that has been 
tested again and again in the centuries that are past. Let the church 
return to its own gospel, and it will be the power it has always been 
when it has thus been true. The Reformation was a reaction to New 
Testament Christianity and it was mighty. Rome had overlaid the gospel 
of Jesus with work-righteousness and superstitions. Luther swept them 
away and returned to the historic faith, The Wesleyan revival was 
similar. Deism had weakened the English Church. The gospel was 
scarcely preached in the establishments. Doubtless there were excep- 
tions, but the evangelical emphasis was sadly lacking. Wesley brought it 
back. And there is no more striking fact in church history than this of 
the recurrent loss of vital Christian emphasis from the life of the church, 
and of its recurrent recovery by a returning emphasis upon those very 
truths which Fundamentalism is insisting upon. Professor Nagler would 
have found himself truer to history if he had shown these facts. We 
seriously question if Liberalism has ever been largely fruitful as an 
evangelical force, and certainly in our times it has been anything but 
fruitful. 

The need of our times is for a great new emphasis upon the Chris- 
tianity of the centuries. For thirty years back we have been suffering 
from shallow thinking. We have had the so-called practical preacher 
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in the pulpit. We have had a mania for short sermons that give no 
chance for depth and sweep of thought. Then came the Liberal movement 
with its negative emphasis, and that which the pulpit had been neglecting 
to emphasize was denied and repudiated. Call it reaction, call it any- 
thing, we state our conviction: The need of the church is for a return 
to the preaching of the historic gospel, the gospel of the great Christian 
creeds, the gospel of Jesus and Paul and Mark and John and the centuries. 
It is our belief that this return is coming through the Fundamentalist 
emphasis and that when the history of these times is written it wiil be 
seen that Liberal negations were the negative preparation for this great 
reeemphasis upon the Christianity of the ages, rather than the begin- 
nings of a new creedless religion as these brethren now so confidently 
believe. 
Bridgeton, N. J. Harotp Pau SLOAN. 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


ERNST TROELTSCH 


Griancine idly down the columns of a weekly German paper, my eye 
stopped short at the name of Dr. Ernst Troeltsch. Yes, he was dead. It 
hardly seemed possible that his vigorous mind should no longer interpret 
idealism to the youth of Germany’s capital and to those from distant lands 
attracted by his fame. It was not seven months since his closing lecture 
on “Philosophy of Religion” had thrilled me by his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of history, philosophy, and theology, and by his constructive thought 
upon the problems of religion. 

Troeltsch, it must be admitted, is very little known in the American 
theological world except among professional scholars. So far as I know, 
none of his major works are in Engiish translation, and his thought is 
chiefly accessible through the essays of Baron von Hiigel. A very dis- 
criminating discussion of many of his positions is given by Prof. A. C. 
Knudson of Beston University in the collection of essays recently pub- 
lished in memory of Borden P. Bowne. But even the student with some 
reading knowledge of German is apt to be discouraged by the barbarous 
sentences that at first glance seem to defy all grammatical analysis, or if 
he were fortunate enough to drift into one of his lectures in Berlin, the 
cannon-like velocity of Troeltsch’s speech not unlikely “left him at the 
post.” 

The external facts of his life so far as they will be of interest to 
Americans may be quickly dismissed. Born at Augsburg in 1865, he rapidly 
rose in academic life until he was called to the professorship in systematic 
theology at Heidelberg in 1894. His interests were so strong in history, 
and philosophy as well, that after 1910 he also lectured in the philo- 
sophical faculty, and it was to this that he was called in Berlin in 1913. It 
is popularly reported that the opposition of Kaftan and Harnack and others 
prevented his call to the theological faculty. The former has been a con- 
sistent opponent of religious apriorism and the latter has not been con- 
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sidered friendly toward the “History of Religions School” with which 
Troeltsch has been so prominently identified. The interests working for 
his call to Berlin and probably influencing his entrance into the philosophi- 
cal faculty were, however, markedly political, I am informed. There his 
democratic liberal ideas would reach a larger audience. It is this phase 
of Troeltsch’s activity which will be most interesting to Americans be- 
cause of the wideSpread belief (and to a large degree true belief) in the 
political conservatism of academic and theological circles in Germany. 

Official Prussian Protestantism has been very lukewarm toward the 
republican government. From the standpoint of ecclesiasticism that is 
not difficult to understand, for the revolution was brought about by 
Marxian socialists who had been traditionally hostile to the church. But 
Troeltsch, despite his position in theological circles, had been an out 
spoken critic of the church, especially because of its political attitude and 
its alienation of the workers. He was a member of the democratic party 
and for a time after the revolution of 1918 served as Staatssekretir. 
This was not without a loss of prestige among a large section of the stu- 
dents and faculty of the university, which is pronouncedly monarchical in 
sympathy. He related to me at one time a typical instance. On the 
seventieth birthday anniversary of one of his colleagues, as is customary, 
he sent greetings and good wishes. He received a curt reply to the effect 
that the professor did not desire congratulations from a “betrayer of his 
country.” Such was Troeltsch looked upon for his support of the social- 
democratic revolution. 

When in April, 1922, a party of English churchmen, Labor Party 
leaders and university professors spent a short time in Berlin reestablish- 
ing contacts with Germany, Troeltsch addressed them at a luncheon on 
“Public Opinion in Germany During and Since the War.” For four hours 
he unfolded to them “the other side” as interpreted by his own con- 
scientious, liberal mind. So impressed was the entire group that they 
insisted on his return with them to England to repeat the story before 
select groups gathered in leading circles, but the pressure of his work 
would not permit. The change in public opinion in England is shown by 
the fact that Troeltsch could accept invitations for public lectures this 
winter at the universities of London, Oxford, and Edinburgh. 

Troeltsch stood very close in the counsels of Walter Rathenau, who 
was the outstanding figure in the German government until a bullet fired 
by an irresponsible reactionary youth cut short the life of the man whom 
Germany could least spare. I will not soon forget with what emotion 
Troeltsch began his first lecture following that tragedy. His words 
were not simply a tribute to his friend. They delineated as well the 
political philosophies between which all must choose. He had just read 
the second volume of Oswald Spengler’s Der Untergang des Abendlandes, 
the most talked of book in Central Europe, and one which has given its 
author a name beside Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. I will quote at length 
the passage he read that day because it states as convincingly as pos- 
sible the doctrine of immoralism in world politics: 

“When Jesus was led before Pilate, the world of facts stood abruptly 
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and irreconcilably opposed to the world of truth. . . . In the famous 
question of the Roman procurator, ‘What is truth? . . . lies the 
whole meaning of history, the sole validity of the deed, the order of the 
state, of war, of blood, the omnipotence of success, and the pride in great 
skill. In reply, the silent feeling if not the lips of Jesus answered with 
the other question decisive in everything religious, ‘What is reality?’ 
For Pilate it was everything, for him, nothing. . . . ‘My kingdom is 
not of this world.’ 

“The bern politician despises the unworldly attitude of the idealist 
and moralist in the midst of his world of realities, and he is right. For 
the believer, all ambition and success of the historical world are sinful and 
lacking in eternal value—he is also right. A ruler who will turn religion 
in the direction of political and practical goals is a fool. A preacher of 
morality who wants to bring truth, righteousness, peace and reconciliation 
into the world of reality is equally a fool. No faith has ever changed 
the world and no fact can ever overthrow belief. There is no bridge be- 
tween a given time and the timeless eternal, between the course of history 
and the existence of a divine order in the erection of which ‘joining’ is 
the word for the highest instance of causality. That is the final meaning 
of the moment in which Pilate and Jesus stood opposed to each other. In 
one, the historical world, the Roman had the Galilean nailed to the 
cross—it was his fate. In the other, Rome fell to condemnation and the 
cross became the surety of salvation. That was ‘God’s will.’” (II, pp. 
262-3.) 

Such ideas, said Troeltsch, had brought shame upon Germany. (And 
it is superfluous to mention that the shame is confined to no one country.) 
Rathenau, on the other hand, had been one of those ridiculed by Spengler, 
who believed that moral criterions should govern in practical politics. 
Troeltsch was expressing thereby his own deepest convictions and the 
political philosophy which dominated his own thinking. In recent 
years many of his lectures have been on “The Philosophy of History” in 
which he has opposed economic determinism and presented an idealistic 
interpretation of history. The recently published third volume of his 
collected writings is devoted to this theme. He was turning his atten- 
tion again to the writing of a “Philosophy of Religion” which the theo- 
logical world will now never receive from his pen. 

Before entering upon a brief presentation of his views expressed 
on this theme (in which he goes beyond at several points the positions 
taken in previously published essays) an introduction to some of his more 
important works might interest the American reader. Possibly the most 
widely read Theological Ethics in Germany is still that of Herrmann, 
who struggled valiantly to identify Christian ethics with Kantian formal- 
ism. Troeltsch’s extended criticism is a smal! treatise in itself and estab- 
lishes, as we believe, beyond a doubt that Jesus was seeking certain con- 
crete ends in society, and that “moral autonomy” could not therefore 
exhaust his ethical contribution. Christian ethics must find its starting 
point not in the experience of redemption, but in the prophetic content of 
its message. The apparent indifference of the gospel to inner-world goals 
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lay in the original eschatological outlook and not in the autonomous char- 
acter of the morality. 

From this beginning, Troeltsch gives us the most adequate Social 
Teachings of the Christian Church that has been published in any 
language, a thousand pages of analysis and learning doing for the social 
thought of the church what Harnack had earlier done for her dogma. 
History, however, does not give us a solution any more than the dogmas of 
the ancient church are adequate molds for a twentieth-century faith. It 
does show clearly the futility of simply retreating as a small sect from 
the world of practicalities and the inadequacy of the Lutheran civision 
of life into two water-tight spheres. 

It is frequently charged that Troeltsch led an attack upon the 
absoluteness of Christianity. It seems to me it is fairer to state that he 
attacked the belief that we can prove the absoluteness of Christianity 
His writings which bear that title point out that the repudiation of the 
dogma of an original sin which was the result of Adam’s fall and trans- 
mitted to all men a condition of guilt which was canceled by the 
propitiatory death of Christ necessarily eliminates thereby any pos- 
sibility of a logical demonstration of the absoluteness of our faith. The 
most that we can say is that in our judgment of value, Christianity as an 
individual, universal religion is the highest that has appeared among 
men. The academician may seek more; but that answers the question 
essential to life. Troeltsch’s position recalled to me the words heard from 
the lips of Bishop McDowell, “If I knew any better leader than Jesus 
Christ, I would follow him, but until then I will follow him wherever 
he may lead.” 

The open attitude toward non-Christian religions in Troeltsch goes 
with his leadership of the “Religionsgeschichtlicheschule.” The most 
recent theological encyclopedia to appear in Germany, Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart, is dominated by their position. To this, 
Troeltsch contributed many of the leading articles in theology. But unlike 
many American writers of the empirical school in the field of history 
of religions, Troeltsch is saved by his idealistic philosophy from mak- 
ing the illusive attempt to explain religion in terms of primitive origins. 
Psychology, not history alone, is the starting-point for the study of reli- 
gion. Religions must be studied historically, but religion psychologically. 

We begin with the fact of the religious consciousness without en- 
deavoring to deduce it from any one faculty or from any other sphere of 
life. It is not derived from morality or philosophy; neither is it simply 
“idealized wish.” It is rather “perceived reality.” Troeltsch upholds a 
religious apriorism after the analogy of the Kantian moral apriori. 
Rudolph Otto insists on a specific content for his apriori—the “mysterium 
tremendum.” With Troeltsch it is a “that,” not a “what.” From 
the world of historical experience comes the “what.” 

But psychology of itself can have no word to say regarding validity. 
On the basis of mere psychology there can be no result but the pragmatist 
as upheld by James. In passing it might be noted that Troeltsch re- 
ferred to William James as frequently as to any German thinker in the 
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field. Pragmatism is represented on the continent to-day by Vaihinger’s 
Philosophy of the As-If. But religion, according to Troeltsch, always 
must be based upon inner certainties; an “as-if” will not bear a life and 
a death. We must find other means by which to solve the question of the 
validity of this experience. In 1905 Troeltsch published an investigation 
entitled “Psychology and Epistemology in the Science of Religion.” He 
states that if he were to write on the theme to-day he would insert the 
word logic between the other two. Religion has its own logic other 
than the purely cognitive. To use the phrase of another recent author, he 
recognizes the place for “emotional thinking.” Neo-Kantian epistemology 
reduced the “theory of knowledge” to a “theory of validity of ideas” 
which could say nothing of their truth. But, says Troeltsch, that is 
merely cognitive logic. Logic deals with the ordering of ideas in such 
fashion that they may lead to valid conclusions. It has nothing to say 
of the truth of the presuppositions. In 1905 Troeltsch was content with 
the validity of the idea of God. But not to-day. Religion demands real 
knowledge of God and cannot be satisfied merely with the validity of an 
idea. It is not enough to say that the idea of God cannot be the product 
of our own minds. The logic of religion must give us knowledge of 
God. 

The problem of knowledge may be insoluble, but it is certainly not 
solved by a Neo-Kantian theory of validity. Troeltsch is, however, in a 
certain sense himself a Neo-Kantian. It seemed to me that the problem 
was clearer in his mind than the solution. He gave some occasion for 
belief, however, that he was tending toward an identity theory. If we 
begin with minds completely separated, we can never get them related 
again. There is identity and yet distinction between our thought and the 
divine thought. The value of the conclusions which he intimated seemed 
to lie in making clear that the truth of all of our ideas was fraught with 
the same difficulties as the truth of our idea of God. If we can know only 
our own ideas, then the idea of God stands on a plane with our other ideas. 
But if we can know reality, the religious apriori in its multifarious his- 
torical manifestations gives us the justification to affirm by act of will the 
existence of God. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CLARENCE E. Crala. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCH 
THE MESSIANIC PROPHECIES AND POPULAR ESCHATOLOGY 

WHEN a traveler ascends the Lebanon range from Tripolis, a city on 
the Mediterranean coast just north of the thirty-fourth degree of latitude, 
and reaches an altitude of about six thousand feet, he beholds, near the 
village of Bscherreh, a panorama of surpassing beauty. He stands there 
before a group of cedar trees, some of whose trunks measure thirty or 
forty feet in circumference. A few of them have seen several thousand 
years roll by. 

With one of these giant cedars we may properly compare the ancient 
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Hebrew writings, where cedars are said to have been planted directly, 
as it were, by God (Psa. 104. 16). On this colossal cedar, representing 
the Hebrew literature as a living witness of past millennia, the two 
main branches are the legal codes and the historical books.’ 

Furthermore, the poetry of the Old Testament adorns this spiritua) 
cedar tree with bright-hued foliage. This tree is also graced with blos- 
soms which crown it with light and fragrance. For, just as the spiritual 
power of a man is manifested in keeping his eye steadily, through thick 
and thin, upon his true aim, the hidden spiritual source of the Old Testa- 
ment literature proves its might and lofty origin by bringing forth a 
bouquet of flowers of hope, so that Israel has become worthy of the title 
“the people of hope.”* These flowers of hope of the Old Testament are 
the Messianic prophecies. 

One of the most important questions concerning these sections is 
that relative to their source: this is the subject of the present paper. 

When this question arose, some students of the religious development 
of Israel for a period of two or three decades pointed to the civilization 
that flourished on the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris for their 
answer; there was supposed to be located the original home of the culture 
of ancient Israel. Statements such as the following could mean nothing 
else: “That tiny village yonder [meaning Israel] follows Babylon's ways, 
Babylon’s culture. Only through Babylon has it become what it is.” 
Another modern solution of the problem during the last decade sug- 
gested “the Egyptian scheme” as the model imitated in the Old Testament 
promises of salvation. These two theories concerning the derivation of 
the Messianic prophecies have been recently discussed in al] their phases.‘ 
But there is still a third one of more recent date: namely, the con- 
nection of these promises of redemption with the socalled “popular 
eschatology.” 

The list of books in which this new derivation of the Messianic hope 
is propounded is already a long one.’ Nevertheless, the question whether 
this last attempt to point out the origin of the Messianic prophecies can 
lead us to the goal or not is still undecided. Therefore the following 
discussion is devoted to the solution of the problem and, in order to 
reach an unquestionable result, it will follow a clear, logical plan. 

I. Existence and contents of the “popular eschatology” in Israel. 

The reader is aware of the fact that in the latest works on the his- 

tory of the Religion of Israel frequent mention is made of the “popular 


1The historical books fully deserve to be compared with the cedars of Lebanon, having 
rightly been recognized, not long ago, by a competent authority as “really genuine historical 
writings.” See Ed. Meyer (Berlin), Geschichte des Altertums, Vol. i. (1913), §131; compare 
Mersopist Review, Vol. cv., pp. 643-653. 

2Wernle, Die Anfange unserer Religion, p. 5. 

2Otto Weber, Theologie und Assyriologie im Streit um Babel und Bibel (1904), p. 5f., 10. 

«In my book just off the press: Die Messianischen Weissagungen des Alten Testaments, vergleich- 
end, historisch und exegetisch behandelt (1923). 

SGressmann, Ursprung der Israelitisch-Jidischen Eschatologie (1905), p. 236; Sellin, Die 
Israelitisch-Jiidische Heilandserwartung (1909), p. 4f.; Gunkel, Die Propheten; Norbert Peters, 
Weltfriede und Propheten (1917), p. 6f.; especially L. H. R. Bleeker, Over Inhoud en Ooreprong 
van Israéls Heilsverwachting (Groningen, 1921). 
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religion of Israel.” This expression is legitimate when used for the 
various conceptions and practices that are condemned throughout the 
Old Testament: divination, magic, idolatry, image worship, etc. 

The conception of a Hebrew “popular eschatology” is even more 
justified by our sources. One passage states that “the people” called the 
opponents of the true prophets “their wise men” (Isa. 29. 10, 14). The 
speeches of these men naturally took account of future religious condi- 
tions and so contained a “popular eschatology.” 

What was the content of this outlook into the future? Only two 
elements in it are recorded in our sources. First of all, it is often re- 
lated that “the prophets that lead my people astray” are wont to cry 
“Peace!” (Mic. 3. 5). Nay, with added emphasis, they love to proclaim 
“Peace! Peace!’* (Jer. 6. 14; 8. 11; Ez. 13. 10, 16). In other words, they 
used to paint the horizon of the future with rosy colors, because they 
conceived the Deity as a weak and lenient being. They failed to” see 
that even the periods of patience on God’s part must come to an end. 
Mercy and justice are fighting a contest, as it were, in God’s spirit, so 
that compassion may come to its own, but also that justice, the supreme 
law of history, may not be undermined and subverted (Isa. 1. 27; 5. 16, 
etc.). 

A second element in this popular eschatology confronts us in the 
reference to certain “prophets who divine for money; yet they lean upon 
Jehovah and say, Is not Jehovah in the midst of us? no evil shall come 
upon us” (Mic. 3. 11). The thought of impending doom is here in the 
background; joined with it is the hope of the speakers that calamity will 
not befall them. This twofold conception reminds us of the warning: 
“Woe unto you that desire the day of Jehovah!” (Amos 5. 18a.) The 
oldest of the literary prophets speaks here without any explanation of 
“the day of Jehovah.” He presupposes this entity to be familiar to his 
contemporaries. There was in the national consciousness the expecta- 
tion of a time when the Eternal would act in peculiar fashion. And 
what could be the special work of the God of the prophetic religion? 
Naturally to carry out the purpose of salvation that first dawned in 
history with the call of Abraham, and hence to bring to a successful issue 
the divine plan (then revealed for the first time) of the kingdom of God. 
This fulfillment consisted, on the one hand, in the protection of the citi- 
zens of the kingdom of God from their enemies, so that peace might be 
secured; on the other hand, in the completion of what God had already 
done for his Kingdom, and so in the fulfillment of the promises relative 
to it, in the establishment of the Kingdom with power and glory, in the 
endowment of its citizens with the expected blessings (Gen. 12. 3b, etc.). 

Are we now justified in taking the two elements in Israel’s concep- 
tion of its future which are recorded in our sources and calling them a 
“popular eschatology”? Technically this procedure may be correct. 
But manifestly these two factors do not constitute a whole eschatology. 
Then too this also must be noted: the second element, the expectation 
of the “day of Jehovah,” does not belong exclusively to the “popular 


*See for this epizeuxis my Hermeneutik des A. T. (1916), p. 84. 
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eschatology.” On the contrary, it is part and parcel of the religion of 
Jehovah as such, and hence belonged to its prophetic or legitimate form. 
It was only a mistaken conception of “the day of Jehovah” that formed 
part of the picture of the future current among the mass of the people: 
namely, the illusion that the enemies of God’s kingdom threatened on 
the day of Jehovah were only the foreign nations. The masses did not 
reckon themselves among these enemies. For this very reason Amos 
asks his hearers: “Wherefore would you have the day of Jehovah?” In 
other words: “What will you gain by its coming?” 

Thus it is clear that the elements of the “popular eschatology” that 
can be gleaned from our sources form but a very fragmentary structure. 
Even the expectation that a “remnant” of the worshipers of Jehovah 
will be spared occurs for the first time in the prophetic experience of 
Elijah (1 Kings 19. 18) and so cannot be ascribed to the “popular 
eschatology.” 

Some of the upholders of this new theory seem to feel that what 
they call “popular eschatology” has a very fragmentary character, when 
confined to the two elements described above. At least this would ex- 
plain the fact that these scholars are inclined to add other ideas in order 
to make up for the palpable deficiency. This appears from what is said 
concerning “the expectation on the part of the popular eschatology of 
the return of the paradise of the golden age.” A justification of this 
opinion can no more be based on our sources than the modern dogma: 
“the time of the beginning = the time of the end.’”* Or can the assump- 
tion that the bliss of Eden in the primeval age will be witnessed again 
at the fulfillment of the kingdom of God be based on the words: “And 
the wolf shall dwell with the lamb,” etc. (Isa. 11. 6-8)? No. The fre 
quent affirmative answer to this question is erroneous in two respects. 
First of all, the prophet did not have in mind a restoration of the paradise 
of Eden: the avoidance of the word “again” proves this conclusively.’ 
He rather foretells a transfiguration of natural conditions that will run 
parallel with the establishment of the Kingdom itself. Secondly, the 
defenders of a “popular eschatology” cannot use Isa. 11. 6-8 to complete 
their conception of it because these words were uttered by a champion 
of the legitimate worship, an enemy of the popular form of Hebrew re- 
ligion (Isa. 2. 6; 9. 15, etc.). 

To attribute to the “popular eschatology” the expectation of a new 
heaven and a new earth (Isa. 65. 17; 66. 22) or that of an extremely long 
human life (Isa. 65. 20) is to be guilty of a similar violation of the meth- 
ods of sound scientific research. This occurs in Bleeker (loc. cit., pp. 13 
and 15); nay, he goes even farther in his effort to supplement the material 
of the popular eschatology. He writes: “The common starting point of 
that popular eschatology and of the promises of salvation of the true 
prophets was in all probability the expectation that Jehovah would some 
time rule as king over the whole earth and that this would constitute 


Norbert Peters, Weltfriede und Propheten (1917), p. 47. 
®Expounded by Gunkel, Schdpfung und Chaos (1895). 
*The full demonstration will be found in my Die Messianische Weissagungen, p. 189f. 
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his great future day” (p. 16f.). He goes on to say: “We can infer this 
from a number of psalms that can best be understood as hymns in honor 
of Jehovah’s coronation. We find in the Psalms the echo of Israel’s faith 
in the prophetic testimony” (p. 17). 

But just because this is true, we cannot look to the Psalms for sources 
of the “popular eschatology.” When Bleeker points to Psalms 46 and 47 
as confirming the idea that “Jehovah is king over the whole earth” he 
has failed to add a new element to the “popular eschatology.” 

We see, consequently, that the same method adopted in connection 
with the so-called “popular religion” of Israel is followed in connection 
with the popular eschatology. Just as some friends of the first have 
proceeded to broaden their picture by using beliefs and practices that 
are not condemned in the Old Testament,” so the champions of the 
second have attributed to popular eschatology some of the ideas of the 
legitimate prophets. They paint a picture that our sources do not war- 
rant; the Old Testament is misinterpreted willfully or unconsciously to 
the detriment of the prophetic religion. This will also appear in the re 
maining sections of this article. 

Il. The possibility of an organic relation between “popular eschatology” 
and the Messianic prophecies. 

The popular eschatolegy is supposed to be the source of the Messianic 
prophecies. To quote only one author, we read the claim that “Amos 
(5. 18) takes his words from the mouth of the ‘prophets of redemption’ "™ 
(Meinhold, Einfiihrung in das Alte Testament, 1919, p. 143). But is there 
any basis for the claim that the true prophets adopted the popular eschat- 
ology and used it as their source? My reply is as follows: 

(a) Judging from their contents, the Messianic prophecies cannot be 
an echo of the popular eschatology. Only compare the inadequate contents 
of popular eschatology, as we know it from our sources, with the elaborate 
picture contained in the Messianic prophecies! Let us examine, in this 
wealth of material, only a single idea, that of the mediator of the future 
deliverance, or more precisely his work. At first his activity was lim- 
ited to victorious political battles (Gen. 49. 10; Num, 24. 17), to a wise 
rule and to impartial judicial functions (Isa. 9. 5f.; 11. 3-5): the earthly 
basis of the kingdom of God had to be secured first. But later his suf- 
ferings become prominent and essential. The only rays of light that 
surround this important phase of prophecy with the splendor it deserves 
are the following: A charming allusion is already found in the peaceful 
entrance of the King into Zion (Zech. 9. 9). Then we see Immanuel, the 
living incarnation of the faith of Isaiah and his followers, participate in 
the privations that must fall upon Ahaz and the impious majority at- 
tached to him (Isa. 7. 15). Moreover, to our astonishment, the promised 
Davidic King will not come forth from the summit of the tree represent- 
ing metaphorically the family of David, but from its roots (Isa. 11. 1); 
not in the capital, Jerusalem, but in the humble ancestral home of the 


Instances are quoted in my Theologie des Alten Testaments, p. 25f. 
"A groundless expression instead of “ popular prophets.” Cf. my Die Messianische Weis- 
sagungen, p. 45. 
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Davidie dynasty, will he see the light (Mic. 5.1). Thus he will partake 
of the griefs decreed upon the royal house. At last his suffering is char. 
acterized as one borne without desert, being an expiation of the moral 
and religious transgressions of others. For in affecting fashion it is 
said of the Servant of Jehovah (Isa. 52. 13 to 63. 12): “But he was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastise. 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed.” 

I need not continue. This one glance at the rich picture of the spirit- 
ualization of the kingdom of God, of the future Saviour (his office, his 
equipment, his achievement), of the character of the redemption and of 
the circle of the partakers,” is fully sufficient to show that the Messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament cannot have grown out of the so-called 
popular eschatology, so far as their content is concerned. 

(b) And what is to be said of the dependence of the two upon each 
other when we come to examine the formal aspect of this relation, namely, 
the rightful relation of the true prophets to popular eschatology? 

To begin with, the assumption that Amos and the later prophets were 
only “stormy petrels of judgment” rests on a superficial examination of 
the data. For already Amos had said: “For thus saith Jehovah unto the 
house of Israel: Seek ye me, and ye shall live” (5. 5, etc.). Even the 
earliest of the literary prophets proclaimed that the future ways of God 
would lead to the light of salvation. They had, however, to warn the 
unrighteous and stiff-necked multitudes lest, being unrepentant, they 
change the light of salvation into the shadow of judgment. 

In the second place, the frequent assertion that the prophets made a 
concession to popular eschatology when they foretold a future deliverance" 
contradicts squarely what we know of the relation between the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and the prophets of the “popular religion.” Look back 
for a moment to the picture of the opponents of the prophets drawn in 
the Old Testament,“ .nd then consider whether men like Isaiah can be 
fairly classed as imitators of those false prophets that he himself con- 
demned explicitly no less than five times (3. 2; 9. 14, 15; 28. 7; 29. 10, 14). 
No! To claim (as the authors listed above do) that Jeremiah (and all 
those with whom he felt himself united in a divinely sent phalanx) 
(17. 25) aped, with his Messianic prophecies, that cry of “Peace, peace!” 
which he often (6. 14, etc.) characterizes as a deception lulling the people 
into false security, is a clear misinterpretation of our sources. 

Hence we conclude that this new method of explaining the origin 
of the Messianic prophecies is no less misleading than the former ones. 
These prophecies were simply declarations of the goal of that redemptive 
religion which began with the call of Abraham. The truth is, that God’s 
grace, after the titanic revolt of the human race at Babel (Gen, 11. 1-9), 
had to introduce, with the call of Abraham, a new phase in the develop- 
ment of his plan for the education of humanity. It was now the divine 
aim to emphasize redemption and proclaim it through his heralds. 

University of Bonn, Germany. Ep. KOn1@. 

"Fully given in my Messianische Weissagungen, pp. 340-346. 


18 Gressmann (Der Ursprung der Israelitisch-J tidische Eschatologie, p. 256) and his adherents. 
4 See, for further particulars, my Messianische Weissagungen, § 6. 2. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


One of the perversions of the Advent Season is that, rather than a 
time of joyous worship, it has become the period of the biggest buying 
and most foolish giving. . . . Probably no one of us can reconvert it into 
what it once was—the glorious prelude of the Christian Year. ... Yet 
it may be possible to somewhat transfigure our share in it by emphasizing 
its religious meaning both by worship and by more sacred gifts. . . 
There are few finer presents than books, for a good book becomes a pos- 
session of the soul rather than of the body. . . . But all books are not fit 
for Christmas presents. ... Last year certain lists appeared in literary 
journals which did not contain a single religious book and very few that 
contained any spiritual atmosphere. ... One such list was headed with 
Babbitt! Now most of us probably ought to read Babbitt as well as Main 
Street. . . . Such books do picture a certain existing type of small town 
and city life which lowers the mental and moral standard in our land. 
.. . But, thank God! there is another side of Main Street of which these 
“young intellectuals” know nothing. ... Such books as these are more 
appropriate gifts for April Fool’s Day than for the Day of the Incarna- 
tion. . . . Of course, we need not confine ourselves to religious books at 
Christmas in the narrowest sense of that term. Any real literature 
touched with what Arthur Machen calls “ecstasy,” a touch of spiritual 
idealism, will fit the occasion. ... (By the way, Machen’s study of fine 
literature, called Hieroglyphics, would be a good gift for any friend having 
delicate literary taste.) ... There are scores of priceless ancient books 
that should stay forever on our list, The Imitation of Christ, Taylor’s 
Holy Living and Holy Dying, the Confessions of Saint Augustine, etc... . 
The only reason in the world for not giving them is that real book lovers 
already possess them. . . . Elsewhere in this number of the Review will 
be found a notice of Harold Speakman’s Hilltops in Galilee, lovely to 
the eye and picturing in charming speech the environment of the Boy 
of Nazareth... . (His former volume, Beyond Shanghai, is as good as 
ever.) ...A helpful consolation to any sorrowing friend is Charles 
Nelson Pace’s A Candle of Comfort. ... There are some books especially 
treating the Christmas theme, such as Zerah, by Mrs. Montanye Perry, 
now republished in a handsomer form. ... The Christmas Canticles, by 
the editor of the Mernuopist Review, was used last Christmas by many 
men of careful judgment as a gift for friends—one used twenty copies and 
others more or fewer. ... Every church should present its pastor with 
one or more books at the Yuletide... . The theological works specially 
reviewed in our Reading Course will always be accepteble. . . . For lit- 
erary suggestion let him have Hough’s Twelve Merry Fishermen, and, 
as a fine intellectual tonic, Gray’s An Adventure in Orthodory, both no- 
ticed in this issue. . . . He will be glad to get Seven Ages, by the Gentle 
man with a Duster. ... Preachers during the Advent season ought to 
make their congregations listen to the Christmas angels by preaching 
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about Peace. ... There is a great wealth of material for such discourses 
in The Christian Doctrine of Peace, edited by James Hastings just before 
his death. ... Stefan Zweig’s drama, Jeremiah, will add thrilling in- 
spiration. ... If your boys and girls don’t own a Bible, see that they 
get one, bound in seal or levant morocco, that will last a life time. . . 
In pure literature the choicest treasures are volumes of essays and of 
poetry. Those really beat the “best-sellers,” for those who read them once 
read them over and over again. .. . These notes do not give any large 
list of books for presents. These.are only hints—there are hundreds of 
others just as good and possibly better. ... But these and those will 
outshine all jewelry, outplay all games and outlast all purely material 
gifts. 


The Christian Doctrine of Peace. Edited by James Hastings. Pp. 
ix+300. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, Price, $4. 


The Christian Crusade for a Warless World. By Sipney A. GuLiIcK. Pp. 
xiv+197. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1. 


Tue greatest need of the world to-day is Peace, and the world is 
yearning for it. To achieve it there must be developed a will-to-peace. 
And the Christian pulpit is probably the most potent means for develop- 
ing such a compelling purpose in humanity. “The people are not numb, 
they are only dumb.” The Church of God must give them a voice. 

That great assistant to an expository ministry, James Hastings, 
whose recent death is a serious loss to Christendom, wrote this before 
his death: “Long before the Genoa and the Copenhagen Conference the 
conviction came to me that Peace must be preached beyond everything 
else and a volume was prepared to serve as the basis of discourse. . 
The whole biblical doctrine of Peace is discussed in it—the Peace of God 
and the Peace of Christ, Peace with God, with Conscience and with Men, 
and, above all, the question of Peace or War.” 

This is that volume, one which draws on the widest possible range 
of religious literature for materials for sermons on this subject; no 
phase of the theme is omitted. It even tries to study the good of War, if 
there is any. Surely there are thousands of other ways and better ways 
of evoking the spirit of heroism and self-sacrifice. Militarism is such a 
monstrous thing that if only the people who like war were compelled to 
fight wars, War would end at once. Any careful analysis of history will 
prove that the use of force has always ended in failure. Prose, poetry, 
sermons, essays, quoted in profusion, store this book with rich material 
for speech and sermon. 

Doctor Gulick’s book will add to the above a full discussion of the 
modern plans for Peace, such as the closer association of nations and 
the reduction of armaments, as well as a number of the concrete tasks 
of the present time. It is followed by a comprehensive bibliography and 
many suggestive questions for public discussion. 

Here are some quotations which will illustrate the worth of these 
two books: 
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“I doubt if war ever settled anything. It unsettles everything.”— 
NAPOLEON. 

“Give children a true idea of war in their history books and the next 
generation will no more want a war than they would want an earthquake.” 
—ZANGWILL. 

“If we do not destroy war, war will destroy us.”—Bryce. 

Even Samuel Gompers, that leader of class war, had the courage to 
say: “From the standpoint of labor it is more constructive to destroy a 
battleship than to build one.” 

COOPERATION, AND NOT COMPETITION, WILL REBUILD THE WORLD. 


Byways in Early Christian Literature. Studies in the Uncanonical Gos- 
pels and Acts. By Apam Fyre Finpitay. Pp. vi+354. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3. 


Tue so-called “apocryphal” books of the New Testament are so in- 
ferior to and so different from the canonical writings that they have been 
legitimately used as an argument for the authenticity and credibility of 
the latter. This fact has greatly obscured the value of the former as his- 
torical documents and as illustrating many phases of early Christian 
thought and feeling. As a matter of fact it was the immensely higher 
quality of the books of the New Testament which caused them to be 
counted as canonical. But those vastly inferior apocryphal works do 
contain many traditions, mostly doubtless of a mythical character, which 
are disclosures of the current beliefs of those early times, some of which 
had a real historic base in greatly corrupted oral traditions. 

The above is largely the attitude taken by Doctor Findlay in these 
Kerr Lectures. He shows that the perversions of Christian reality in these 
Byways in Early Christian Literature had their source in the excessive 
craving for the miraculous, the legalistic conception (opposed to Paulin- 
ism) of the Christian life, and the influence of Hellenistic thought on 
Christian Faith (shown in such heresies as Docetism). Fortunately the 
canonical gospels were written by men free from these influences and who 
stood near enough to the historic Jesus to have their own lives trans- 
formed by his personality. 

These charmingly written and yet scholarly lectures proceed to 
analyze the Jewish-Christian Gospels, the Gospel of Peter, the Gnostic 
Gospels, the Childhood Gospels, and the Apocryphal Acts, such as those 
ascribed to John, Paul, and Thomas. The substance of these books is 
stated with much fullness and expounded and interpreted with such clear- 
ness that these lectures. give us a portrait of primitive Christianity of 
highest value to every student of Christian history and literature. 

While the purpose of this volume is to reveal the actual contribution 
which these uncanonica! writings make to our knowledge of early Chris- 
tian thought and action, nevertheless the supreme result is to emphasize 
the crowning worth of the New Testament as we have it. While some 
critical minds may not be certain that the canonical Gospels are absolutely 
free from the influences that shaped these apocryphal books, distorting, 
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often wholly, the historic facts, nevertheless, the critical chasm is so wide 
between these two types of documents that the slightest intellectual and 
spiritual discernment at once places our four Gospels in the realm of 
historic verity. 

Many similar influences are at work in the religious life of to-day. We 
are afflicted by the superstition of those crazy for miracles, by the Juda- 
istic tendency to religious literalism, by the neo-Gnosticism of modern 
ultra mystics, by the abstract ¢ogmatizing of false fundamentalism. Such 
a profound and exhaustive study as this of the legendary type of litera- 
ture in the early church will help us to reach a safe mental balance and 
save us from drifting away from the Divine Person to those bypaths 
which are not the way, do not contain the truth or lead to the life. 


The Mystical Quest of Christ. By Roserr F. Horton, M.A., D.D. Pp. 314 
New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $3, net. 


Rosert F. Horton was one of that group of young Nonconformists in 
England who took advantage of the repeal of the Test Acts in 1871, a 
repeal which made it possible for Nonconformists to enter the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge without being obliged to renounce their Free 
Church faith. Principal W. B. Selbie has recently told the story of 
the handicaps under which these early students worked. In 1881, a 
Nonconformist Union was founded at Oxford, largely due to the efforts of 
Horton, who was then a Fellow of New College. The late Lord Bryce 
was for many years President of this Union. When, later, there was 
talk of founding a Nonconformist chaplaincy at Oxford, to care for stu 
dents from the Free Churches, Horton’s name was mentioned for the 
position, but nothing came of the proposal. Then, in 1886, Mansfield 
College was established under the leadership of A. M. Fairbairn, in scholar- 
ship the peer of the best, and it began to be admitted by High Church- 
men that even a Nonconformist could have brains. The theological 
degrees of the university, however, were still not open to Free Churchmen, 
and when at last the injustice of this was recognized, Horton was sug- 
gested by Jowett of Balliol as one of the examiners. But it was to be some 
years before this final disability was removed, and meanwhile Horton had 
found his true sphere as one of the great preachers in the Congregational 
Church. 

Was the scholar lost in the preacher? Hardly. While it is too much 
to expect that a busy city pastor should become an expert in technical 
scholarship, Horton is the evidence that there is no essential antagonism 
between the pastorate and scholarly tastes. His interests are at once 
intellectual, spiritual, and practical, and this book reveals them all. He 
bears the unmistakable impress of his training in a great university, and 
equally unmistakable is his deep understanding of the combined inward- 
ness and outwardness of the Christian faith—inward as to its sources, 
outward as to its expression. It is this which has helped to make him, 
throughout a generation, a voice intelligibly and persuasively inter- 
preting to men the deep things of God. 
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If one were inclined to be captious, there is much in this book that 
could be criticized. The question could be raised, whether the funda- 
mental position of the book, “Christlikeness,” is defensible in the sense in 
which it is here understood. It could be pointed out that there is not 
a sufficient recognition of what might be called the destructive element 
in the work of Christ. Horton would have all things consecrated to 
Christian uses. That, indeed, is the ideal, but it inevitably involves-the 
surrender and, it may be, even the total destruction of some things be- 
cause they are, in themselves considered, alien to the spirit of Christ. 
One can but sympathize with the chapter on “The Profession of Amuse- 
ment,” but isn’t the best way to Christianize the prize-ring (see p. 94) 
the way in which we have Christianized the saloon, namely, by abolishing 
it? And especially could we point out that, in view of the nature of the 
contents, it is difficult to justify the use of the word “mystical” in the title. 
The book assumes that the relation between Christ and his follower is es- 
sentially a mystical relation (see “Foreword”), but it proposes to discuss 
not this mystical relation itself—except slightly—but its “concrete effect in 
life and character.” This means that the book is concerned rather with 
Christian ethics than with Christian mysticism. That the ethical life is 
the proper fruit of the mystical experience cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized: it is one of the merits of the book that it does this. But after 
all, the mystical experience is not identical with the ethical life: unless, 
indeed, Horton intends to give to the already overloaded word “mystic” 
one more meaning, and he can hardly do that in view of his statement 
that “we may no more misuse the English language than we would mar 
the violin on which we wish to play” (p. 109). 

But these are minor matters. What is important is that we have 
here a type of discussion of which we are much in need. The three main 
sections of the book deal respectively with (1) The Christian Rule of 
Life, which is “Be Christlike.” (2) the Christian Decalogue, meaning 
the various ways in which Christ-likeness is to be expressed. (3) The 
Method, or the various means whereby Christlikeness may be attained. 
The whole forms a plea, often startling in its sheer directness and sim- 
plicity, for the enthronement of the Christ-spirit in all the affairs of life. 
Hence discussions of the motive which should operate in the choice of 
one’s calling; of the possibility of making amusements truly Christian; 
of international brotherhood and love; of the extent to which injuries 
should be forgiven; of the Christian attitude to the poor and to the 
sick; of the difficult question of church unity; even let it be said, of the 
use of “autosuggestion” for the Christian life; and many others of like 
tenor. 

Much of the book appears to have originated in connection with the 
needs and purposes of a study circle. This suggests the -possibiltiy—not- 
withstanding its price and size—of its continued use in other such circles. 
There must be groups of earnest-minded men and women in many 
churches who would be intensely interested in a class which used this 
book as a basis for discussion. The thirty chapters average ten pages 
each; the style is for the most part simple; and there is an abundance 
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of debatable statements which would guarantee differences of opinion in 
any class—and that is the very life of discussion. 

There is an ancient English Bible which contains the not unnecessary 
exhortation, “Put not thy trust in printers.” On page 38 of this book oc- 
curs the Latin phrase meaning “There is nothing worse than the cor- 
ruption of the best.’”” The printer has made a sorry jumble of the Latin 
by the simple device of misplacing a space. What better evidence both 
to the need of the Biblical exhortation and to the truth of the Latin 
proverb? 

Envwin Lewis. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 





TWO BOOKS ON SALVATION 


Christian Ways of Salvation. By Grorce W. RicHarps. Pp. 327. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 


Can We Dispense With Christianity? The Question: Its Crux and Impli- 
cations for the Modern Mind. By F. W. Butter. Pp. 204. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $2. 


LIKE the holy city of the New Jerusalem with its twelve portals, the 
salvation found in Christ seems to have more than one gateway. Pro- 
fessor Richards, the gifted historian of the Reformed Church, graphically 
compares the Ways of Jesus, the apostles, the Ancient Orthodox, and Ro- 
man Catholics, the Evangelicals, and the Humanists. In the Evangel- 
ical sections he selects Luther for the Lutheran and Zwingli and Calvin 
for the Reformed Way. But there should also be Wesley for the Wes- 
leyan or Methodist Way—open not for the few of God’s “elect,” but for 
all who repent and trust in Christ alone as their Saviour. By salvation 
Wesley meant “not barely according to the vulgar notion deliverance from 
hell or going to heaven, but a present deliverance from sin, . . . the 
renewal of our souls after the image of God in righteousness and true 
holiness, in justice, mercy, and truth.” 

With the revived interest in the Russian Church, the chapter on the 
Orthodox Catholic Way is particularly timely and suggestive. “For the 
Orthodox Catholic mortality is the greatest evil, and eternal life the 
supreme good” (p. 138). Note this apt contrast: “Roman Catholicism 
may be compared to an ellipse with two foci, the one representing the 
blessings of the world to come; the other the rule of God over the nations 
through the Roman Catholic Church. Greek Catholicism is more like a 
circle, with its center representing redemption in the world beyond—only 
that and nothing more” (p. 144). 

Although deeds rather than creeds have usurped the supremacy of our 
immediate emphasis, yet behind every deed is some kind of a creed. We, 
therefore, need, if not the vain repetition of the old-time, formal shib- 
boleths, certainly the clear, well-weighed statements of our Christian 
salvation in the framework of our present-day thought. Professor Rich- 
ards penetratingly protests against the insistence of the Presbyterian Gen- 
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eral Assembly on their “Five Points of Calvinism” as “essential and 
necessary for salvation.” 

On the other hand, he devotes his closing chapter to the tentative 
confession of faith of the (1921) General Assembly of the United Free 
Church of Scotland. To him it is “a credible creed,” an acceptable con- 
fession of faith, “which clearly ought to contain only what the believer 
can experience” and not the debatable theories of theology. Take this 
one sentence, almost at random: “We believe that the kingdom of God 
is already among us, and that the appointed task of all good men is to 
advance it, and bring every relation of human life under the dominion of 
Christ.” 

The author knows well the doctrinal history of the yesterdays and 
the religious needs of the to-days and to-morrows. A brief account of 
the Pre-Christian Ways of Salvation opens this splendid book. He has 
written in a popular and fascinating style. This is a superior “working 
tool” for the religious worker. 

But there are still other ways of salvation, not only according to 
these historical types, such as Catholic, Evangelical, etc., but also accord- 
ing to psychological or philosophical types. The “practical” man asks: 
“What shall I do, Lord?” The “mystic” inquires: “How can I have com- 
munion with the Divine?” The “thinker” demands: “How can I believe 
Christianity?” It is to this third group that the Vicar of Hurley, Berks, 
directs his closely reasoned arguments for the uniqueness and absolute- 
ness of Christianity. 

“Can we dispense with Christianity?’ How much easier it is to 
exclaim than to explain our “No.” Like the earlier author of the famous 
“Analogy,” this scion of the Butler name and fame has a keen insight 
into the theoretical defense of our religion. For all those who are 
caught in the mazes of philosophic thought, or who are deeply interested 
in the apologetic background of Christianity at home or abroad, these 
pages are worthy of serious study. 

Briefly, the thesis is this: Religion is evaluated by its ability to free 
personality from the danger of “thing-hood” and to strengthen humanity 
as a race and as individuals in the struggle for larger, better, higher 
life. By word and deed, in His life, death, and resurrection, Jesus vindi- 
cated his divine claim: “I have come that they may have life and have 
it to the full.” (John 10. 10—Moffatt’s translation.) Thus he “pro- 
vides assurance of the worth of the individual soul, gives power to gain 
spiritual domination over the world in religious dependence upon God” 
(p. 197). In a word, we cannot get along without Christianity because 
we cannot get along without Christ. 

How refreshing, therefore, is his plea for the Deity of Christ! His- 
torically, he recalls “how in the souls of those who are responsible for 
the New Testament writings Jesus occupied a place humanity has always 
reserved for God” (p. 70). Practically, he insists that only when we find 
God in Christ can we then realize that we are face to face with Reality, 
with the Master of the Universe, and, therefore, to be unreservedly trusted, 
obeyed, and loved. 
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His closing appeal for a bridge between the modern mind and the 
Christian religion by an adequate “presentation of the philosophy of 
Christianity in terms of contemporary knowledge” (p. 179) for both the 
more educated people and the masses should awaken an able response in 
both books and tracts. The Vicar’s own work, indeed, could well be 
chosen in just such a series. 

Moores, Pa. Cuargies DANIEL BrRopHEap. 


After Death. A Popular Statement of the Modern Christian View of Life 
Beyond the Grave. By Lestm D. WEATHERHEAD. Pp. 191. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. Price, $2. 


Mr. WEATHERHEAD, a Wesleyan minister in Madras, India, and after- 
ward Chaplain in the British Army, was led by his Mesopotamian ex- 
perience in the World War to give this study of the Christian doctrine of 
Immortality. It is not a theological treatise and does not deal with the 
subject in a technical way. Yet it does not dodge any difficulty in this 
perplexing problem. It is very remarkable that within less than 200 pages 
almost every possible phase of this question is treated in a most read- 
able, interesting and thought-provoking manner. Practically every eschat- 
ological problem is discussed: Immortality, Resurrection, Heaven and 
Hell, Communion of Saints. Other subjects, such as the Resurrection of 
our Lord and his Second Coming, and Spiritualism, are considered with 
both knowledge and frankness. Many traditionalists will dissent from 
his modern interpretations of Christian truth, but, if honest, they will 
discover that he is far more in agreement than they are with the teach- 
ings of the New Testament. 

One of the highest values of this volume is its stimulation of per- 
sonal thought and conclusions on the problem. The Questionary with 
which the book closes transforms its teaching into a germinal influence, 
challenging our mental machinery and starting into growth spontaneous 
thinking on the theme. The book is better than an argument for Im- 
mortality; it has a real value for the present life and following its appeal 
will prepare the soul for the Life to Come. 


LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Old Testament Life and Literature. By Prof. L. G. MatrHews. Pp. 
xiv +342. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 

The Higher Criticism in its Relation to the Pentateuch. By Epwarp 
NAVILLE. Pp. xxxvi+156. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark (New York: 
Scribners). Price, $1.75. 

God in the Old Testament. By the late Roperr ALEXANDER AyTouN. Pp. 
xiv +163. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $2. 

Wirt it not seem strange to pious people that the first and last of 
these three studies of the Old Testament, which are based on the modern 
critical construction of Hebrew history and literature, are far richer in 
religious teaching than the other, which is perhaps the ablest possible 
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argument for the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch? What can be 
the reason? Nothing but this: A Bible which is the outgrowth of Divine 
revelation in human history is far more vital in moral and spiritual worth 
than a cut-and-dried code dictated like the Koran of Mohammed. 

Professor Matthews is not a radical in his critical views. His work is 
a useful textbook on Hebrew history, picturing it in its national and in- 
ternational contacts, and describing its economic, social, philosophic, 
cultural, and religious phases of activity. No ancient story is more 
thrilling than that of Israel and none of higher worth in the life of to-day. 

Professor Naville is one of the outstanding leaders of French Prot- 
estantism in Switzerland. Like most of the traditionalists he counts all 
Higher Critics as Destructive Critics. He fails to state fully the critical 
problems which have led modern scholars to accept documentary theories. 
For example, mere mention is made of the different law codes, but no 
attempt is made to harmonize them. And how could he make the Book 
of the Covenant agree with Deuteronomy? the altars of earth and stone 
that could be erected anywhere, and the law of a central sanctuary? the 
worship of Samuel and Elijah at local shrines, and the requirements of 
the reformation under Josiah? He tries to reconcile the Elohistic and 
Yahvistic accounts of creation by quoting the translation of Olivétan, 
“That Jehovah had formed man,... had placed him in the garden,... 
had said,” etc. But where in Hebrew can he find a pluperfect tense? 
Some of his criticisms of some critics are perfectly valid, but as a whole 
this book is a back number. 

Professor Aytoun in simple style and full scholarship reveals the 
growing conceptions of God from a tribal and territorial deity to the 
God of all the earth, the advance from monolatry to monotheism, and the 
culmination in the holy, just and loving God of the Prophets. On this 
foundation was based the teaching of Jesus Christ. In our practical be- 
liefs all three of these books agree: The Old Testament cannot be ig- 
nored or merely used as a foil to the New. Its contributions to religious 
training and to the maintenance of personal religion are above all value. 


The Christian Revolution. By Henry T. Hopekrn. New York: Geo. H. 
Doran Co. 


Here is a book! It is one of the few a preacher simply must have to 
keep timed to thought. This is the seventeenth of “The Christian Revo- 
lution Series” put out by English Quakers who are incurably addicted to 
basic thinking. Not a book in all this series is unworthy of a place on a 
preacher’s shelves. In such a constellation of excellence comparisons are 
odious. But if this book is not the best, it is surely one of the best, and 
the one of them all needed most just now. Other studies in social prog- 
gress have made much of a stir. Ellwood’s Reconstruction of Religion 
was widely read and deserved the reading it got. But there was some- 
thing aloof and chilling about the presentation Bllwood made. Not so 
with Hodgkin's. There is fire in his pen. He is a lover of men and is 
not ashamed of it. His book can be easily outlined. It yields a rich 
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harvest of sermon material; so much of it, indeed, that reading it means 
running the risk of involuntary plagiarism. If any writer outlines his 
chapters with greater clarity we have not heard of it. 

The book has two parts. Part One deals with the principles of the 
Christian revolution and Part Two concerns itself with their application. 
His opening chapter reveals “A World In Torment.” It is difficult to see 
how anyone can come from its reading without regretting deeply that 
“we have not seriously attempted to enthrone love in all the complex re- 
lationships of modern society.”” The second chapter is a thing of beauty. 
It deals with “The Creative Dream.” It is a vivid description of the 
dream Jesus dreamed until it flung him on a cross. Yet “Jesus, with 
all his dreaming, made a contribution toward social betterment that is 
unequalled in the records of the race.” Chapter Three shows that “The 
Way” is “revolution through reconciliation.” But if any one deems the 
“Way” a pious morsel good to the taste of the apologist for “things as 
they are” let him take due notice now that he had best refrain from 
reading Chapter Three! In the fourth chapter the “False Starts” of 
politics, violence and other forms of coercion are scrutinized with the 
keenness of a two-edged sword. Chapter Five inquires how to change 
“The System.” The change is under way and he who has eyes may see: 
“In the midst of the ocean of misunderstanding and ill-will and greed the 
new continent is even now arising, and one day as the waters recede we 
shall discover that ‘God has chosen the things which the world regards 
foolish, in order to put wise men to shame.’” Part Two illustrates how 
the “revolution through reconciliation” may be wrought through the 
home, the school, the church, the world of industry, and the world of 
nations. Of these the chapter on the school is by far the best. That 
small groups should try “the Way” without waiting for its universal 
adoption is urged throughout the book. 

Many doubtless will fail to agree with all the writer holds. In his 
advocacy of pacifism he seems to assume that those who cannot follow 
him in his total capitulation to non-resistance lack genuine Christian 
conviction about the wickedness of war. Hosts of Christian thinkers will 
resent a suggestion like that. There are other faults, among them the 
tendency to wordiness. This may result from the fact that the second 
part of the book illustrates the first, and preacher-like (for who among 
us is without this sin?) he simply cannot illustrate without extensive, 
excessive exhorting. For all that, one is willing to be penalized by peri- 
odic perorations, when the book as a whole provides such a feast for the 
mind and stirs one’s imagination with a vision of what the reign of God 
can really mean among men. 


Port Jervis, N. Y. 


JoHN M. VERSTEEG. 


Motion Pictures in Education. By Biuis anp THorNBoROUGH. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


Since it devolves upon all preachers to do general reading it cannot 
be said that reading this book is a total waste of time. Since most of 
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us know little enough, at best, of the worst and the best in motion pic- 
tures, this book on instruction through motion pictures will prove instruc- 
tive avout motion pictures. Yet from the viewpoint of the pastor’s craft, 
this book has little to give. It contains but two references, and those 
short ones, to the use of motion pictures in religious education. These 
references do not approach either in grasp or thoroughness many articles 
that have appeared on this subject in books on modern church methods 
and in magazines for preachers. The book is well written and splendidly 


illustrated. JouHN M. VERSTEEG. 


The Theology of Justin Martyr. By Erwin R. Goopenoven, B.D., Ph.D. 
Jena: Verlag Frommannsche Buchhandling (Walter Biedermann), 
1923, 8vo, 320 pp. Order from any importer, or from author at 51- 
163d Street, Jamaica, N. Y. Price, $1.15, paper. 


In 1915-16 the author was in Drew Theological Seminary; then he 
went to Garrett Biblical Institute, where he graduated B.D. in 1917; he 
proceeded to Oxford for post-graduate study and received there his Ph.D. 
in 1923. Strict residence or attendance at lectures is not required for 
post-graduate degrees at that ancient seat; our author could therefore 
spend much time in study on tie Continent. It was an old Jena publisher 
and bookseller who handled his thesis, and his preface is dated Alassio, 
Italy, March 1, 1923. Whether the American demand for residence or 
the larger swing of the Oxford rules is better, decide for yourself, gentle 
reader. 

Justin Martyr is the most important Christian father of the second 
century, and his works are worth a thousand times more than all the gold 
Germany has paid or is yet to pay to France. English-speaking scholars 
have not forgotten him, as witness dear Bishop Kaye of Lincoln, a genu- 
ine scholar of the old school, 1829, 3d ed. 1853, with his still invaluable 
monographs on Justin, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria and Athanasius 
(Council of Nicwa), and the late lamented learned pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, Purves, who had been professor 
in Allegheny and Princeton (The Testimony of Justin Martyr to Early 
Christianity, 1889, well worth a new edition). Our author has made a 
diligent use of the abundant Justin literature, of which he gives a list of 
488 items in his most admirable bibliography. His main divisions are 
Philosophie environment (32 pages), Judaism (24, he holds that Justin 
was mainly influenced by Hellenistic Judaism), Life and Writings (44), 
Apologetic (22), God (16), Logos (37), Holy Spirit (13), Lower Powers 
(17), Created World, including sin (26), Christ (18), Redemption and 
Christian Life (29), Eschatology (13). For Church see p. 111, and for 
Scripture, pp. 111, 117, 177-181. The treatment throughout is scholarly, 
able, interesting and very informing. The book reflects credit on Amer- 
ican learning, and will long remain an indispensable aid to patristic 
study, a Justin monument for which we cannot be too thankful. An 
American publisher ought to import the sheets, and reissue with an indez. 

A correction—a suggestion or two. “Rit. and Prel. 513” is introduced 
for the first time on p. 15. What does it mean? Ritter and Preller’s 
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Historia Philosophie? Also for first time “See Plac. IV. 4. 4 (Dox. 390).” 
What edition of Eus. Prep. Ev. is referred to by “(114. d)” on p. 18, note 3? 
Some at least of the “precepts and by laws” of the Pharisees must have 
been felt as a “burden” and not a “joy” (p. 36). Otherwise Luke 11. 46, 
Matt. 23. 4, and Acts 15. 10 could never have been written. “The simple 
and utterly unscientific myths of creation in the first two chapters of 
Genesis” (p. 41). Now everybody admits that Genesis was not given to 
teach science, and my own feeling is that those chapters are largely poetic 
and symbolic, but for all that it is right to be fair to poor Genesis. So 
eminent a geologist as the late Prof. James D. Dana wrote an article in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra (later reprinted) which showed the remarkable 
coincidences of those chapters with science. Philo was a “Greek philos- 
opher who was trying to express Greek ideas in terms of Old Testament 
mythology” (p. 45). The last words are too general. Is Old Testament 
all mythology, or only a part, and if so what part? Saint Paul “under- 
stood no word of Hebrew” (p. 54). But see Acts 21, 40; 22. 2; 26.14. That 
was Aramaic, a degenerate new Hebrew. Still, so keen a student of his 
sacred texts as Paul could probably read them in the original, in the old 
Hebrew. Paul “was steeped in the ideas of Greek Judaism,” but also of 
Palestinian Judaism, Acts 22.3. “It is impossible to believe that he was 
a genuine disciple of Gamaliel” (p. 54), though not impossible to Luke 
to so report (Acts 22. 3), and it is hard to think of Paul being a disciple 
of anyone unless a “genuine” disciple. Christianity had at the beginning 
“two interpretations, both Judaistic, utterly different from each other” 
(p. 55). Utterly? The two interpretations came up for settlement in the 
council in Acts 15. There was only one important difference, and that 
not even the Gentile mission, not to speak of Christ, redemption, justifica- 
tion, etc., but whether that mission should enforce the circumcision of the 
Gentiles. For Geffken read Geffcken (p. 63). Christ “taught men to wor- 
ship not himself but God” (p. 140). Where? He did not have to teach 
Jews to worship God or Messiah, and he did not say, “Look at me. You 
must worship me,” but he said many things which inevitably led to this 
worship, and which he knew would so lead. Better not use the word 
“emanation” of the Logos (p. 152), as that has other historical connec- 
tions, and Justin does not use it; nor to say “begetting or procession of 
the Son” (p. 153), as to a Greek trained mind like Justin procession was 
not the same as begetting. Is it best to speak of the “similarity of na- 
ture between the Logos and the angels which prompted Justin” (p. 156), 
when Justin reserves the use of the word “created” for angels, and “be- 
gotten” for Christ? Would not that for Justin preclude “ultimate simi- 
larity” of angels and Logos, except of course in the sense both came from 
God the Father? Is it altogether fitting to use the words, “Justin’s iden- 
tification of the metaphysical nature of Logos with angels” (p. 157) un- 
less he ‘used the same metaphysical word for both (say “begotten’’)? 
When a Greek or a Jew-Greek used words like created, made, begotten, 
proceeded, emanated, he had an entirely different metaphysical conception 
behind each word. When Justin says that the Logos is Ges because 
he is the Son of God, and our author adds “but this means nothing” (p. 
158), should we not remember Justin’s confining the use of the word 
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“the Son” to Christ, his knowledge of New Testament phraseology, and 
would not that make Justin’s use of Ges of Christ because the Son of 
God much more than “meaning nothing’? We must remember that the 
New Testament and all the Greek fathers taught that the divinity of the 
Son depended absolutely on the Father, who alone was the head and 
fount of deity; but they also distinguished between such a dependence 
and that of angels, men, animals, etc. I think we cannot stress Justin’s 
words about the Logos being in the “beginning before all created things,” 
“was begotten before the creation,” as though he intended to represent 
the Father as for a time without the Son, and then starting the existence 
of the Son before he started the universe. If so, he would have used the 
word “created” of the Son, or Logos. Before creation was eternity, and in 
that eternity the Logos was already in and with the Father; but anything 
more definite Justin does not say. That the Logos depended on the “will” 
of the Father should not mislead us as to his nature, because the “will” 
may have been not a momentary “Go to, I shall make a Son,” but the 
eternal reflection of the being of God. J. A. F. 


P. S.—The above notice was submitted to the author. He writes: 
“The part that Philo used, the Pentateuch or Hextateuch, can hardly be 
called history in any of its narratives. It has an historic basis, probably, 
in the Mosaic saga, but no more so than Homer’s epics. History can be 
gleaned from these books with only the greatest caution, and never with 
certitude. ... As to Paul’s understanding of Hebrew, I refer you to 
Kautzsch on the Pauline quotations from the O. T., 1869. Grimm wrote a 
book about 1895 based upon Kautzsch’s analysis of the Hebrew and Greek 
passages addressed by Paul. The two together are completely convincing 
that Paul in all his quotations from the O. T. was drawing from the Sep- 
tuagint as only one could draw who knew no Hebrew whatever. That ‘so 
keen a student of the sacred text could probably read the original’ is 
4mply disproved by Philo, who also knew no Hebrew, but who was a much 
deeper student of the O. T. than Saint Paul. You are here importing into 
ancient scholarship modern ideals of the value of the original which did 
not exist in those days, particularly did not exist among the Jews of the 
Dispersion concerning the value of the Septuagint. Saint Paul could of 
course talk Aramaic, as a modern Jew can talk Yiddish, but the Hebrew 
text was a different story. You quote Acts 22. 3. Against this text stands 
Paul's own testimony. It is probably an early tradition that Paul was a 
disciple of Gamaliel, but a tradition which originated in Luke’s Gentile 
circle and is worthless against the testimony of Saint Paul’s own writings 
[that he was not “up” in Palestinian Judaism. But see also Acts 23. 6; 
26. 5; Phil. 3. 5, 6.] . . . As to Jesus disclaiming the quality of ‘worship- 
fulness’ I think no other inference is possible from Mark 10. 17, 18... . 
You speak of a ‘Greek-trained mind like Justin’ in spite of the fact that 
Justin shows ignorance and looseness in all his terminology. (See p. 
128ff.) . . . As to ‘this means nothing,’ Justin’s statement means nothing 
in the context—is utterly no explanation of the term Geés.” 

J. A. FAULKNER. 

Drew Theological Seminary. 
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FOUR BOOKS ON ETHNIC RELIGION 


The Religion of the Lower Races, as Illustrated by the African Bantu. By 
Epwin Smit. Pp. 82. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1, net. 

Buddhism and Buddhists in Southern Asia. By Kennetu J. SAunpens. 
Pp. 75. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1, net. 


The Religious and Social Problems of the Orient. By MASAHARU ANESAKI. 
Pp. 77. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1, net. 


The Message of Mohammed. By Arpaser Sorasyee N. Wapta. Pp. 159. 
New York: E. P. Dutton. Price, $1.60, net. 


TueseE little popular manuals are signs of the new age in which we 
live. The two by Professor Anesaki and Professor Wadia could not have 
been written before the war, while those by the Christian scholars and 
missionaries, Messrs. Smith and Saunders, represent the openminded and 
appreciative attitude which is only now determining the outlook of 
missionaries and students at home toward the non-Christian religions 
In fact these twovolumes, which are written from the Christian viewpoint, 
belong to a series prepared under the direction of the Committee on 
Missionary Preparation of the Foreign Mission Boards of North America 
and were planned to help create the right attitude among those who look 
forward to foreign mission service. Of course they ought to have and 
will have a wide reading, but it is for the purpose just mentioned that 
they have been prepared. The plan is to provide a series of short studies 
which will introduce the reader to the salient points in the religions of 
the various peoples and then to lead them on to further study by includ- 
ing a carefully selected and annotated bibliography. These lists of books 
in the two volumes before us are as valuable as anything contained in 
them, and this is not to derogate from the text of the volumes. Having 
used both in connection with two courses this summer the present re- 
viewer has been led to feel that they are very worthy and helpful books. 
He does feel that even in such small volumes an index would have been 
a valuable addition. His only criticism of the study of The Religion of 
the Lower Races is that there is no systematic presentation of the wor- 
ship of these peoples. You may find it here and there but what is given 
should have been added to and presented systematically in a chapter 
by itself. 

Of a very different character is the volume by Professor Anesaki, 
The Religious and Social Problems of the Orient. It is one of the few 
attempts made by a native of the Orient to interpret the contact of East 
and West and show its significance. And when it is done by such a master 
as the professor of the science of religion in Tokyo Imperial University 
we are obliged to take careful notice. The most obvious fact in the 
countries of Asia to-day is that they are being compelled to adjust them- 
selves to conditions forced upon them by their contact with the West. 
These contacts are political, social, industrial. Many would stop there, 
but Professor Anesaki sees very clearly that the roots of the change now 
taking place “go back to the spiritual, moral, religious foundations of 
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ideas and life.” He realizes that with all that industry, science, and the 
ideals of democracy are doing there is need of a new motive and a new 
dynamic sufficient to guide and sustain the new forces which are at work 
and which will inevitably make of these nations something very different 
from what they have been for hundreds and even thousands of years. 
This is one of the major movements in the history of the human mind 
and human society, and we have here a very penetrating analysis of the 
present condition. What of the future? Professor Anesaki does not know. 
He feels sure there must be a religious foundation under the super- 
structure which is to be reared if it is to be permanent and safe, but he 
cannot decide what the religious future is to be. He is fair, eminently 
fair, and has a deep and sympathetic understanding of Christianity, and 
yet one cannot but feel as he lays this thought-provoking book down that 
if the writer had entered into the meaning of the Christian religion 
through a deep personal experience he might have been able to go a step 
farther and, without subtracting an iota from his appreciation of the 
good to be found in Buddhism, declare that there was light ahead if 
only Jesus Christ should be made a living force in the Orient. 

One more volume, that by Professor Wadia on The Message of Mo- 
hammed. Now one very interesting and baffling thing about this clear, 
crisp little book is that there is no way of telling whether the writer is 
a Mohammedan or not. He is an Indian, a former professor in Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay; he writes an “Epistle Dedicatory to My Fellow- 
Countrymen,” and yet all he says is so objective, and he is so ready to 
criticize Islam and even Mohammed himself that one is left in doubt as 
to what conclusion he ought to reach when he has come to the end of the 
last chapter. Be that as it may, Professor Wadia is firmly convinced that 
no religious leader is more worthy to be followed than Mohammed, and 
no doctrine is more sublime and more suited to the needs of men than 
the doctrine of God, the Allah of Islam. He crosses swords at several 
crucial places with Sir Ameer Ali, the great Indian judge and the greatest 
living defender of the Islamic faith whose works are to be found in the 
English language. His quarrel with the judge is that he feels that in 
his defense of the faith Sir Ameer trims the faith of Mohammed down 
to make it more plausible to the European mind and in so doing distorts 
it so seriously that it is not the same faith at all. Professor Wadia be- 
lieves that Islam sanctions polygamy and that the Prophet himself is 
not beyond censure in his relations with women. He also believes Islam 
proclaims absolute submission to Allah, and glories in it. The whole vol- 
ume is an interesting presentation, mostly favorable, with sharp criti- 
cisms at a number of points. He recommends that Moslems should get 
back to the pristine purity of their faith, but when he has done his best 
to make that best appear very attractive, he seems to give the whole 
case away by admitting that Islam does not promise any radical change 
in a man’s nature, while Christianity “offers a unique revelation and a 
totally new valuation of man’s spiritual life, and aims at radically chang- 
ing his whole nature.” Well, one is at once impelled to ask, why not 
Christianity, and not Islam? Could there be stronger testimony to the 
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need, the terrible need, of a religion which lays bare the human heart 
and reveals its emptiness and dire want of just that change which Chris. 


i. 
tianity can produce? EpMUND B. Soper. 


Northwestern University. 


The Adventure into the Unknown. And Other Sermons Preached in West- 
minster Abbey. By R. H. Cuarites, Pp. 272. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 


Ir is with a genuine joy that one discovers that the greatest of al] 
experts in Apocalyptics, R. H. Charles, is also a preacher of great ser- 
mons. And here is a volume of them, written in lovely literary style, 
full of spiritual vision and with constant application of eternal truth to 
the temporal problems of to-day. One cannot tell from reading them 
how powerfully these sermons were delivered, but every one of these 
twenty discourses is centered in some penetrating religious truth that 
goes beyond the realm of the commonplace. 

Here are examples: Sermon V on “The Winning of the Soul,” based 
on Jesus’ saying, “In your patience ye shall win your souls,” he shows 
that the Christian doctrine of the salvation of the soul is not merely its 
preservation in even a high state of achievement—that would be “the 
everlastingness of the mediocre” and would issue in “an eternal ennui” 
in the case of those who were so unhappy as to attain to it. Our “souls 
are not ours till we make them so,” and there is no finality about which 
can be attained now or hereafter. To achieve such a possession is to 
win more than all worldly good. Another way of stating the same truth 
is in Sermon VII, “Life Ever More Abundantly.” Eternal life is more than 
length of days. It is a higher and fuller present possession of the soul. 
In Sermon XII, “Temptation of the Lesser Good,” he shows that our 
Lord was not tempted with evil but with inferior forms:of good, and this 
is the highest peril of most men. He uses as a crushing illustration of 
this the neutrality of the Vatican, and its failure to condemn bravely all 
criminality during the World War. The Pope was seeking the extension 
of his own power and to do so betrayed humanity. 

So Faith is ever an Adventure into the Unknown. The life of religion 
is more than a life of duty, even when strenuously followed according 
to the dictates of a high morality. It is a conquest of life itself which 
goes beyond all merely physical and temporal good, and by holy daring 
enters the unknown and unseen. Every one of these sermons is a fresh 
and original putting of this fundamental truth of our faith. 


Seven Ages. A Brief and Simple Narrative of the Pilgrimage of the Hu- 
man Mind as it has Affected the English-speaking World. By the 
GENTLEMAN WITH A Duster. Pp. xi+218. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


Tue “Gentleman with a Duster’ has found other mirrors and windows 
than those of Downing Street and Canterbury that need cleaning. Here 
is an attempt to clear away all the dust from English life. 
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All our modern ideas have a pedigree which needs portrayal. To 
this tree of thought the author sees seven chief branches: The ages of 
Socrates, Aristotle, Jesus, Augustine, Erasmus, Cromwell, and Wesley. 
And he is so near right that the great majority of folks who are quite 
ignorant of the historic sources from which has come all that is most 
worth while in the present could well read this simple and well-told narra- 
tive of the making of human life, especially among English-speaking 
people. 

Yet there are many just criticisms which might be made of some of 
the Duster’s attitudes. He is too much enslaved to the intellect, he sees 
history too exclusively as “mental travel.” That is doubtless why he 
has failed to see the imprisonment of life and thought that came from 
the Greek Absolute and the formal logic of Aristotle, and for the same 
reason has placed Erasmus, and not Luther, in the center of the re- 
ligious renaissance of the sixteenth century. He may have been specially 
moved in the latter case by the fact that at the time Erasmus did have a 
greater temporary influence on English thought than Luther. And all 
will agree with him that the fundamental greatness of modern England 
was the work of Cromwell. In spite of his arbitrary spirit, no man ever 
did more for freedom of body or mind 

It will wipe much dust from off that mirror of human life we call 
history if historians begin to see, as did Green, Lecky, and a few others, 
that the Wesleyan revival in the eighteenth century is the central spring 
from which has flowed much modern spiritual activity, social improve- 
ment, popular education, and political reform. ‘“Wesley’s success in 
England saved the country from revolution,” but a still broader vision 
will reveal the fact that the fire which warmed his heart is burning round 
the world. 

Possibly the Duster Gentleman exaggerates a bit the materialistic 
tendencies of nineteenth-century science. Yet there is truth in that fact 
that must be faced. Fortunately to-day that dust is being cleared away 
and the eyes of man are again penetrating the unseen. 


THREE BOOKS ON DOCTRINE AND LIFE 


Credo: Essays in Constructive Theology. By F. W. Avetine. Pp. 215. 

Boston: The Pilgrim Press. Price, $2. 

The Essentials of Religion. By J. Wirson Harper. Pp. 224. New York: 

George H. Doran Company. Price, $2.25, net. 

An Adventure in Orthodory. By JosepH M. M. Gray. Pp. 143. The 

Abingdon Press. Price, $1, net. 

To all truth there must be applied the pragmatic test. No religion 
can justify itself which does not throw light upon and bring help to life, 
moral freedom, social problems, as well as the problems of philosophic 
thought. The theoretical emphasis placed upon the value-judgment by 
Ritschl, and its practical application by Wesley pretty nearly dominate 
the modern mind in its religious thinking. All three books above named, 
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by an English Congregationalist, a Scotch Presbyterian, and an American 
Methodist, have as their background this appeal to life. 

Mr. Aveling’s Credo is a brief popular theological treatise, very ortho- 
dox in its standpoint, but very modern in its statement. He deals with 
the being of God, the person of Christ, the Atonement, Miracles, Immor- 
tality, etc., in a frank and fearless way, reaching conclusions that most 
Christians will accept, though the Fundamentaiists would hardly follow 
his path, for he has modern views on the Old Testament, Evolution, etc. 
As to Future Punishment he holds to eternal hope—a view which our 
modern psychology of the relation of act to state would hardly support. 
Laymen and some preachers who cannot be interested in a scientific 
treatise on Systematic Theology will find here doctrine in living up-to-date 
language. 

Doctor Harper, like Mr. Aveling, is a pastor and not a professor. 
And he discovered, as every minister working for actual results will, 
that many so-called religious beliefs and practices are not only worthless 
to the religious life but also hurtful. Only those essentials which are 
powerful factors in daily life should be emphasized. And it will be found 
out that such truths also shape the social, national and international 
life. He does not pay such attention as Mr. Aveling to creed—his stress 
is on life—especially Christian ethics, religious sociology, and the active 
side of church work. Religion is revealed in life and tested by realities. 
He states and defends a full-bodied version of Christianity. 

Dr. George R. Crooks once remarked to this reviewer, “A wise radical- 
ism is the true conservatism.” Doctor Gray is a strong conservator of 
those things which are vital and enduring. There are permanences in 
this changing world, and they alone can save it from wreckage. He may 
not say as much about doctrine or applied religion as Aveling and Harper, 
but his vision is broader, his range of thought as to politics, art, litera- 
ture, business, society, and modern culture far wider and his rhetorical 
style much richer. His is an orthodoxy as secure as any in the past but 
as alive and daring as any professed modernity. 

All three of these writers are noble examples of that emancipation 
from intellectualism which is the hopeful element in the thinking of 
to-day. None of the three is more courageous, nor yet more truly con- 
servative in the saving sense of that word than Doctor Gray. His pro- 
gram would not check the progress of an ever-changing world, but would 
conserve all those eternal values which hold it together. 


The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. By Samvuet Dickey. Pp. 165. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.60, net. 


Dean Hopges says of the Bible that it “is a dangerous and dynamic 
book, radical and revolutionary, essentially democratic, and puts all our 
conservatisms in peril.” That is a statement which will greatly shock 
those who are complacently pleased with existing affairs and regard reli- 
gion as a pleasant opiate to prevent a disturbing awakening. And Pro- 
fessor Dickey in this exposition of the teachings of Jesus shows that this 
startling statement is gloriously true. Most of us when we pray “Thy 
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kingdom come,” weuld be terribly shocked if it were suddenly and literally 
answered. The doing of our Father’s will would cancel the larger part 
of our wishes and purposes. An “acquisitive society” based on the aim of 
profit making rather than service misses the democratic motive of love 
which is the spirit of the Kingdom. Some time business may become a 
profession which functions for help rather than for gain; not till then 
will it be Christian. 

One high value of this work is that it does more than expound the 
social teaching of Jesus; it pictures his personal social attitudes. We 
not only hear him, we see him. He is “something of a paradox, of an 
enigma to the end.” The worldling cannot behold him as he is and none 
of us quite understand him. But it is this elusive and mysterious ele- 
ment of his character which is essential to his Deity. He was a wise 
radical—therefore he is the constructive rebuilder both of human nature 
and of human society. 

The advocates of a military Messiahism will not like this book; it 
is really too religious for them. The author knows what our Lord means 
in his teachings and, better still, knows and reveals him. He lightens up 

a plain path to the kingdom of heaven—in discussing Jesus and politics, 
: Jesus and morality, Jesus and worship, Jesus and patriotism, and Jesus 
and economics. For the life and message of Christ have to do with all 
these things. 





PREACHERS AND PREACHING 
a The Minister in the Modern World. By R. C. Gru, M.A, D.C.L. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.75. 


The Highest Office. A Study of the Aims and Claims of the Christian 
Ministry. By Jerr D. Ray. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


i Price, $2. 

: Sent Forth. By W. E. Trror. New York: The Abingdon Press. Price, 
4 $1.75. 
3 The Ministry As a Life Work. By Ropert Lee Wess. New York: The 
3 Macmillan Company. Price, $1. 


Christian Work As a Vocation. By Henry H. Tweepy, Harian P. Beacu 
and Jupson J. McKim. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$1. 


a PreacHine has always held an honorable place in the Christian 
church. The representatives of this high calling are among the elect 
spirits of the race. Those who undertook this vocation had a clear- 
purposed goal. They were moved by an inner impulse and their char- 
acter was distinguished by greatness of soul, buoyancy of spirit, alert- 
ness of intellect, richness of sympathy, energy of will, not found in the 
ordinary Christian in such unusual combination. The first concern of the 
preacher then is to keep serene and steadfast his life hid with Christ in 
God, as the indispensable condition of ministerial effectiveness. His second 
concern is to fit himself for the discharge of his exacting work. These 
five books offer helpful suggestions to all preachers. 


tie lk 
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Dr. Gillie’s volume is the result of ripe experience obtained during 
thirty years of a successful ministry. His conclusions have been tested 
and there is a note of authoritativeness in these lectures of a skilled 
workman. The topics are most pertinent and timely, and although of 
the kind found in most books on this subject, there is a freshness almost 
amounting to originality in their treatment. Dr. Gillie approaches the 
question of the preacher’s personality from different angles and always 
says something to the point. At times he startles one by plain speaking 
and sharp criticism. This is better than camouflage, for the ideal of 
perfection should ever be before the preacher and under no circumstances 
should he permit himself to rest on second bests. 

Two of the temptations of a preacher are idleness and professional- 
ism, to which might be added the peril of spiritual inertia. Those who 
have “acquiesced in mediocrity” and have ceased to be eager apprentices, 
diligent students, and developing saints cannot escape the inevitable 
Nemesis. These questions are sanely discussed in the chapters on “The 
Ideal of the Modern Preacher,” “The Preaching Temper,” “The Minister's 
Self-discipline.” Another chapter that deserves close attention is “The 
Psychology of Preacher and Congregation.” Of special interest to the 
young preacher are the two chapters on “The Technique of the Sermon.” 
Dr. Gillie is well aware of “The Inherent Difficulties of Modern Preach- 
ing,” to which he devotes a chapter full of earnest counsel and healthy 
hopefulness. The whole book is a courageous and encouraging study of 
what is expected and exacted of the minister. 

Certain parts of this book have in mind conditions in the British 
Isles. Not so with Dr. Ray’s book, which is addressed to American 
preachers. It does not have the fine culture of the Britisher, but there 
is a wealth of sanctified common sense and pungent directness which 
get right down to the busineds of the moment. Two chapters on “The 
Titles of the Office” are a study of the Scriptural and extra-Scriptural 
terms applied to ministers, which bring out the distinctive character of 
their task and expose certain “presumptuous pulpiteers.” There are two 
practical chapters on qualifications, and others consider the demands, the 
functions, the shadows, the snares, the rewards. The concluding chapter, 
on “The Bishop Coadjutor,” really deserves a whole book on the lyric 
theme—the preacher’s wife. 

Dr. Tilroe’s book must not be overlooked. Those who know this 
buoyant soul understand what to expect from one who is a teacher of 
preachers and who is persuaded that a trained ministry is the urgent 
need of the church. At times he hits straight from the shoulder. If 
what he says does hurt it certainly does not harm, but, like the surgeon’s 
knife, it makes for health. He has a style all his own and the quaint 
putting of the truth makes it more vivid. In this respect it is an 
original book. The “Blue Monday” sections that follow each chapter are 
intensely rich. They recall Joseph Parker’s informal utterances and the 
wit and wisdom of John Ploughman’s Talk by Spurgeon, and this is 
indeed high compliment. 

The heroic note is struck by Dr, Webb in his little book. It opens 
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up the large fields of opportunity in the ministry and it is a ringing chal- 
lenge to young men who are thinking of their life service. The same is 
true of Christian Work as a Vocation, which has three papers, on “The 
Ministry,” by Professor Tweedy, “The Foreign Missionary’s Calling,” by 
Professor Beach, and “The Young Men’s Christian Association,” by Mr. 
McKim. Both volumes are in the high strain of Bishop McDowell’s This 
Mind. They should be widely circulated among college men and among the 
members of our churches. 

Oscar L. JOSEPH. 


The Coming Renaissance. Essays edited by Sir James Marcuant, LL.D. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $5. 


Tue stage has always been occupied by the skeptical and the sanguine, 
but neither has been able to maintain his position for any length of time. 
Prophecies of an easy optimism are as futile as those uttered by hasty 
pessimism. There has been a surfeit of both kinds and this is not 
surprising when we think of the suspicion and confusion that reign 
everywhere due to the lack of adequate leadership. The twilight of 
dawn is, however, discernible and we are beginning to realize that the full 
light of day will come through conciliation on the basis of mutual under- 
standing, justice, and freedom. 

These essays suggest some of the ways by which the desirable end 
may be reached. “The leaden tones of despair” are happily absent in 
these chapters. The only place where it is seen is in the Introduction, 
by Dean Inge, who seems to be suffering from an excess of disillusion- 
ment and who has got into the bad habit of indulging in disparagement 
as though it were a recreation. It must, however, be said that several of 
the writers recite platitudes. The section entitled, “Where Renaissance 
Must Begin” contains six essays by religious leaders who join in a 
chorus as to the need of a religious revival and who reemphasize as its 
indispensable condition a rapprochement of the churches in the interest 
of organic union. The Anglican writers have apparently solved the 
problem to their own satisfaction; but, as one of the Free Church writers 
acknowledges, “the difficulties are tremendous.” He rightly remarks 
that, “What the world really needs is a new spirit and a new heart. The 
saving salt of life is idealism and brotherhood.” Is it not then to put the 
cart before the horse when we talk of union as the condition when it is 
really the result of a spiritual revival, which in turn is conditioned on 
the acceptance of Jesus Christ and genuine devotion to him who sums up 
in his person and example all Christian doctrine and morality? Until we 
get back to him, all our efforts are like daubing tottering walls with un- 
tempered mortar. This is implicitly accepted by all the writers, but how 
to realize it requires a fuller answer than here given. 

We need to be constantly reminded of the danger of falling into a 
way of using terms and meaning nothing by them. The word “reconstruc- 
tion” has been overdone and many used it without reference to a founda- 
tion on which to build, as though they were contemplating castles in the 
air. Now comes the word “renaissance,” which means a rebirth, a re- 
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newal, a revival; but of what, we are not definitely told. Dr. Carlile, 


writing of “Realities of To-day,” refers to four expressions of the Faith, F 
suggested by the names Jerusalem, Constantinople, Rome, and Geneva, V 
and he asks whether there is to be another and truer City of God? Ir s 
there is, it will be distinguished by comprehension and not by exclusive. c 
ness, of a kind that shall include the universal elements in man found, y; 
in however imperfect a form, in the ethnic religions, and giving expres- t 


sion to the three factors of the God-consciousness, the service of others, 
and personal piety, mentioned in James 1. 27. For this we need the 
slow and long process of Christian education, since any attempt to rush 
the issue is doomed to failure, as witness the abortive efforts of the 
Interchurch Movement. Such an education must correlate many elements 
and the problem cannot be hurriedly attacked or solved by short cuts. 

There is much solid thinking in the other two sections. “The Need 
of Renaissance” points out that the war did not bring about a collapse 
of the faith, but rather revealed an emptiness that had existed long before, 
in spite of the optimistic assertions about the progress of civilization : 
made by those who were afflicted with “the illusion of finality.” 

The third and last section, on “New Factors and Old in the Renais- 
sance of Civilization,” has a strong essay by Professor A. E. Zimmern 
on “Personality in National Progress.” It is by far the ablest chapter in 
this book. The movement of revolt known as the Renaissance “liberated 
the human intelligence and set men free to dwell in a world of beauty 
and humane studies.” Its sequel, the Reformation, “liberated the human 
conscience and set men free to act according to their own inward prompt- 
ings and convictions.” But both movements of liberation ended in de- 
generation because they ceased to be carried on by men. This brings us 
back to the imperative need of enlightened leadership. Dr. Zimmern is 
right that “the real problems of the age are not political but spiritual.” 
In his able volume on The Idea of Progress, Professor J. B. Bury declares 
that such an idea is “a theory which involves a synthesis of the past 
and a prophecy of the future. It is based on an interpretation of history 
which regards men as slowly advancing in a definite and desirable direc- 
tion, and infers that this progress will continue indefinitely” (p. 5). 

These essays are welcome inasmuch as they compel us to reexamine 
our title-deeds and suggest the path that leads ultimately to the City of 
God, the habitation of perfection and peace. 


eS =< el 


Oscar L. Josern. 


Fergus Ferguson, D.D. His Theology and Heresy Trial. A Chapter in 
Scottish Church History. By J. H. Leckm, D.D. New York: Charles ‘: 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.75. 


ECCLESIASTICAL controversies are generally protracted and many side 
issues are introduced that divert the attention from the main propositions. 
Controversy, however, is necessary to clarify and liberate thought, al- 
though both sides in the dispute have not always escaped the danger 
of falling into “inconsiderate narrowness.” 

The heresy trial of Dr. Ferguson of the United Presbyterian Church 
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of Scotland takes us back to the years 1877-8, during which period the 
Free Church of Scotland was also distracted by the trial of Professor 
W. Robertson Smith, one of the foremost pioneers and leaders of biblical 
scholarship. While much publicity was given at the time to both these 
cases, that of Ferguson seemed to have been forgotten in later years. 
And yet his fight for freedom from the trammels of Calvinism touched 
the very citadel of the faith, as expressed in the Westminster Confession. 

Dr. Leckie revives this historical case. Some portions of his book 
are taken up with reports of the proceedings of church courts, always 
tedious reading, but the wearisome details are enlivened by the writer, 
who is thinking of the larger consequences involved, and whose exposi- 
tion is marked by perspective and by devotion to the memory of his 
friend. It is a strange comment on this case that while the “heretic” 
was condemned, no sentence was passed upon him and he continued in 
good standing as minister of Queen’s Park Church, Glasgow. 

The first chapter, on “Earlier Scottish Heresy Cases of the Nineteenth 
Century,” is a masterly survey. It is of great interest to all students of- 
Christian doctrine and this may really be said of the whole book. Two 
sentences sum up its message: “Expediency no doubt has Wisdom for 
its father, but the mother of it is Fear.” “The lamp of devotion is fed 
with oil that is drawn from regions of vital thought.” 

Oscar L. JosEPH. 


Francis Asbury in the Making of American Methodism. By H. K. Carrot, 
LL.D. New York: The Methodist Book Concern. Price, $2. 


Ir is most fitting that a monument should be erected to the memory of 
Bishop Asbury in Washington, D. C. It is to stand on the corner of Six- 
teenth and Mt. Pleasant streets, and it will bear testimony to succeeding 
generations of the phenomenal labors of this itinerant apostle of Amer- 
ican Methodism. He engaged in missionary work before there was a mis- 
sionary society, he was the distributor of Bibles without the aid of a 
Bible Society, and in many other ways he prophetically anticipated and 
made possible developments that were to come. 

Dr. Tipple’s graphic volume on The Prophet of the Long Road is a 
gracious characterization of this pioneer martyr of our church, who bore 
a convincing testimony to the sublime evangel of redemption. There is, 
however, room for this volume by Dr. Carroll, who deals with ecclesias- 
tical matters with his wonted ability. He traces the growth of Methodist 
polity and policy, which were largely influenced by the militant leadership 
of Bishop Asbury, and the tribute to his genius is well merited. 

Dr. Carroll has brought together a nuss of information not easily 
accessible to the average student and yet of the utmost importance. He 
has written the story of the beginnings with a sense of their apostolic 
and romantic picturesqueness, not without allusions to the elements of 
pathos and tragedy. The chapters on “Other Denominations in Amer- 
ica,” and “The Divisions of Methodism” are specially timely, while the 
statistical and historical material collated in the Appendix is of great 
value, 
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This is a book to be carefully read and kept handy for frequent ref- 
erence, not only to refresh our memory of the heroic days of the past, but 
also to stimulate us to greater endeavors that shall prove us worthy of 
our rich legacy and faithful to our commission so to serve the present 
age that the future will be one of signal blessedness to the glory of our 
Redeemer. Oscar L. JOSEPH. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Prophecy and the Prophets. By THropore H. Rostnson (Scribners, 
$1.75). The great miracle of the Old Testament religion is its unique 
development. This is discerningly traced by Professor Robinson, who also 
takes note of the historical growth of the nation, and of the pastoral, 
agricultural, and imperial types of religion in Israel, as well as of the 
syncretistic worship. His point is well made that the ecstatic was the 
true ancestor of the prophet, but even when ecstasy is interpreted as 
equivalent to second sight and second hearing, it cannot be said that 
this element was quite so conspicuous in the later prophets. The 
respective contributions of the canonical prophets are well appraised and 
their distinctive teachings are clearly set forth. The last chapter, on 
“Eschatology,” admirably expounds apocalyptic thought with a sense of 
values. One of the best books on the subject. 


The Moral Life of the Hebrews. By J. M. Powts Smiru (University of 
Chicago Press, $2.25). The moral discipline undergone by the Hebrew 
people is described with a due appreciation of the moral passion that gave 
the dynamic to Hebrew religion. The constantly expanding ideals of the 
Old Testament cannot be explained apart from the sublime revelation 
vouchsafed through the prophets, saints, and sages of Israel. It is this 
divine element that has given the Old Testament its superb qualities, so 
as to evoke not merely our admiration but our acceptance of its teach- 
ings as they found completion and fulfillment in Jesus Christ. The rela- 
tion betwen religion and morals has nowhere been better enforced, and 
this fact can be appreciated all the greater as we remember that the Old 
Testament is the record of an evolutionary movement giving to the char- 
acter of God an intenser reality and sovereignty that reflect on the dig- 
nity and destiny of man. This historical exposition by Dr. Smith deepens 
our feeling of the indispensable worth of the Old Testament for our day. 


The Use of the Old Testament. By J. E. McFapyen (Pilgrim Press, 
$2.25). Those who are alarmed at what they call the ravages of criticism 
should read this volume, and they will find to their satisfaction that the 
Old Testament still continues to be a source of moral guidance and spirit- 
ual uplift, and that there is no occasion to think that it ever would be 
anything else. These brief expositions of Old Testament incidents bring 
out the religious lessons they were intended to inculcate and make it clear 
that these truths of universal experience have a very urgent message 
for us. 


The Simple Gospel. By H. S. Brewster (Macmillan, $1.50). Whether 
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the Sermon on the Mount is a connected discourse or a compilation of 
separate utterances is a question that scholars have not yet finally deter- 
mined. But more important than this academic issue is whether its 
teachings concerning individual virtue, social righteousness, humane 
justice, universal brotherhood are of present application. Mr. Brewster 
affirms that they are. He discusses the vital principles of Jesus without 
evasiveness or compromise and gives them definitely modern setting that 
leads oniy to one conclusion, which is that if we accept Jesus as the 
conscience of our life, the provoking discords of our times will disappear. 


The Boyhood Consciousness of Christ. By P. J. Tempre, S§S.T.L. 
(Macmillan, $3.50). This elaborate examination of Luke 2. 49 could hardly 
be called “critical,” because, like all Roman Catholic scholars, the writer 
has the closed mind and he sees only what the authority of Mother 
Church” would endorse. He is therefore more concerned to know what the 
“Fathers” have said and his catena of quotations shows extensive re- 
search. The bibliography extends to twenty-nine closely printed pages, 
but what Protestant scholars have written passes through the author’s 
mind like a sieve, leaving not even any sediment. This work of scholastic 
exegesis will convince only those who already accept the author’s stand- 
point. 


The Law of the Kinsmen. By Lorp SHaw of Dunfermline (Doran, 
$3.50). No visitor from the British Isles received a more hearty wel- 
come than was accorded to Lord Shaw when he visited our country last 
year as the guest of the American Bar Association. The Foreword by 
Chief Justice Taft is a worthy introduction to one of the most distinguished 
members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the highest court 
of the British Empire. Lord Shaw’s three letters breathe a genial spirit, 
and his observations of matters pertaining to the United States and 
Canada are marked by sagacity and magnanimity, without flattery or 
reserve. His conclusions will therefore be received with the respect they 
deserve, for in every respect he belongs to the same elect company that 
included Viscount Bryce. The two addresses on “The Widening Range of 
Law,” and “Law as the Link of Empire,” delivered respectively at San 
Francisco to the American Bar Association, and at Vancouver to the 
Canadian Bar Association are statesmanlike utterances of an exalted type. 
The whole book should be read by all committed to the larger mission of 
the United States and to the furtherance of Anglo-American responsi- 
bilities for the ultimate peace of the world. 


The Making of the Western Mind. By F. Me.ian Stawe tt and F. S. 
Marvin (Doran, $3.50). Brevity and lucidity are not always found to- 
gether in the writing of history, especially if the period covered is long. 
But this has been remarkably well done in the present volume of 353 
pages by a system of exclusion which enabled the authors to note the 
outstanding events in European culture, from its early dawn to the 
present time. The purpose of this survey is fully attained—to show the 
underlying unity that subsists between the nations of the West and their 
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interdependence without forgetting that each nation fostered and devel- 
oped distinctive types toward the benefit of all. The book is divided into 
four periods—<Ancient, Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern—and the char- 
acteristics of each in respect of literature, art, science, philosophy, and 
religion are well delineated. The chapter on “The Coming of Chris- 
tianity” is not satisfactory. On the other hand, the influence of Chris- 
tianity and the church is shown to be pervasive all through the centuries. 
Recognition is also given to the intellectualism of Greece, the ethical 
fervor of Palestine, and the legal discipline of Rome, which, however 
divers their expressions, have been the permanent elements in unfolding 
the drama of Western civilization. The chronological table of repre- 
sentative men and movements helps the reader to grasp the significance of 
the upward aspirations of humanity. No one can read this book without 
being impressed by the spread of intelligence and character during the 
centuries, even though the present outlook may seem to justify the asper- 
sions of pessimism. 


Christ and Ceasar. By NaTHantet Mickiem and HERBERT Morcan 
(Macmillan, $2). The way of social revolutionaries represented by Marx, 
Dietzgen, and Sorel, and the way of the ecclesiastics with special refer- 
ence to Bishop William Temple, are both severely criticized from the 
standpoint of the spirit of love as exemplified by Jesus. There is much 
forceful thinking in these chapters. The argument is, however, weak- 
ened by an overemphasis of individualism and by a pacifist tendency. 
However attractive as abstract principles and as encouraging theoretical 
optimism, they are insufficient to solve our political and social problems. 
The closing chapter, on “Compromise and Progress,” is a courageous chal- 
lenge to the Christian Church to renounce timidity and sacrificially to 
consecrate her energies for the redemption of the race. 


Constantinople To-Day. A Study in Oriental Social Life. Under the 
direction of CLarENcE R. Jonnson (Macmillan, $5). What the voluume on 
Peking by Gamble and Burgess did for the Far East is here done for the 
Near East by a company of earnest investigators. They gave themselves 
to this arduous task under the conviction that Western Europe and 
America should understand the exact conditicns in the Near East both for 
the sake of self-preservation and in behalf of humanitarianism. His- 
torical, civic, religious, social, educational. philanthropic, and political 
activities are described with praiseworthy thoroughness. Herculean labors 
yet remain to be performed in this region before the Crescent finally goes 
down before the Cross. 


Gods Freemen. A Tract for the Times. By NaTHaNreL Mickiem (Pil- 
grim Press, $2). It was recently observed that nothing would do so much to 
promote a revival as an exposition of the Pauline doctrine of justification 
by faith. It is the bedrock of Protestantism and derives its vitality from the 
Cross of Christ. Wherever it has been experienced, the freedom and exuber- 
ance of religion have been enjoyed and men have stood for principle not 
as a private prejudice but as the eternal law of God. Professor Micklem 
recounts the deeds of some of these men of Reformation days and quotes 
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copiously from their writings, seldom read to-day. He pays a just tribute 
to Erasmus, who is at last coming to his own, and compares him with 
Luther and Calvin, and reviews the testimony of the Puritans, the 
Quakers, and the Mystics, who were in essential unity although their ways 
led in different directions. He also contrasts the radical differences be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism in a way that is at once charitable 
and convincing. There is a fine chapter on “A Young Episcopalian,” which 
deals with Henry Scougal, whose book, The Life of God in the Soul of 
Man, is forgotten but not its title. These heroes of a former day sum- 
mon us to a stronger determination to advance the cause of God’s truth. 


The Story of the Hymns and Tunes. By Tueron Brown and Hezekran 
BuTrerworTH. Pp. xvii+564 (Doran, $2.25, net). A new edition of this 
excellent hymnology—full of human interest stories of many standard 
Christian hymns and the music used for them. Sacred song is an im- 
portant part of public worship. The minister should study hymns and 
interpret them to the people. Neither choir nor congregation should sing 
without meaning something by it. Occasionally an entire service should 
be given to these sacred lyrics, which are more than an act of wor- 
ship; they are, with the Bible, the chief literary training to the mass of 
people. While this hymnology is not free from inaccuracies, its wealth 
of anecdote and historical material enable it to be put side by side on the 
shelf with the works of Sir John Julian, Charles Robinson and that in- 
comparable treatise on American Hymns by Edward S. Ninde. 


Men Unafraid: Four Pioneers of Prophecy. By Rotiurn H. WALKER 
(The Methodist Book Concern, 75 cents). This is a study of Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and the Herald of the Consolation (Isa. 40-66). It is specially 
adapted to Bible classes and contains fifteen very helpful lists of Search 
Questions on the biblical text. One constructive result of the modern 
scientific methods of Bible study is the new value given to prophetic 
literature. Prophecy is more than prediction; it is a message to the age 
in which spoken or written, an ethical interpretation of history and life. 
It is not merely a picture of something which we have to wait to see 
happen; it is a portion of Divine revelation with a meaning for every 
age. Amos emphasizing the Divine justice, Hosea the Divine love, Isaiah 
the Divine holiness, and the Herald of Consolation the universality of 
the Divine government—these are messages of worth to the present day. 
The use of this textbook will cause more than a superficial glance at these 
prophetic books; it will incite “digging in” to this mine of spiritual 
wealth, and that is what both old and young should do. The publishers 
are also issuing little dramas, about fifteen minutes in length, on each 
of these “Fearless Men,” which will aid to increase the interest and 
quicken the enthusiasm of the students. 


A Candle of Comfort. By CHartes Netson Pace (The Abingdon 
Press, 50 cents). Every minister should bring frequent messages of con- 
solation to his congregation. No audience is without heavy hearts, bur- 
dened spirits, lonely lives. Doctor Pace presents short sermons that 
cannot fail to relieve the strain of life and transform suffering and sor- 
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row into the joy of sacrificial service. Seven brief addresses which may 
help to suggest many more. 


The Christian Credentials. By Joun J. Lawnence (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, $1.50). This is a fine appeal of faith to doubt. Doctor Law- 
rence rightly sees religion as a relation of persons. And so he brings to- 
gether the historical and the experimental element in religion. He sees 
Christianity in universal terms. The world is at the crossroads to-day. 
Only Christian faith can lead it to “the goal of a redeemed and glorified 
humanity.” “Unbelief cannot share this destiny. ... It cannot escape 
its own fate, which is a return to that cosmic process, ‘red in tooth and 
claw,’ from which even Huxley shrank.” 


The Realism of Jesus. By J. ALEXANDER FrnpiAy (Doran, $1.50 net). 
This paraphrase and exposition of the Sermon on the Mount has reached 
this second edition. The humor and humanity of our Lord’s commands 
are revealed in a way that makes obedience more than the cold task of 
duty, but a happy experience overflowing with joy. Nothing needs to be 
better understood than this mountain message. 


Twelve Merry Fishermen. By Lynn Harotp Houeu (The Abingdon 
Press, $1, net). The membership of Doctor Hough in many and distin- 
guished ministerial clubs has deubtless inspired these conversations on 
literature, science, politics, philosopi”, and religion. To join this group 
of wise and witty talkers will start any of us into not only a fresh survey 
of present world problems, but aid in their solution. We cannot know 
who are the “merry fishermen” who see so vividly all questions of the 
mind and soul, but are certain that the historic imagination of Hough 
has richly colored all these expressions of opinion. 


Capturing Crowds. By Roy L, Smiru (The Abingdon Press, $1.25, net). 
American Methodism can claim some leading masters of church publicity 
in its ministry, Stidger, Reisner, and this Roy Smith whose methods 
described in this book have won great success. One thing is certain; it 
is not enough to cleverly advertise; worthwhile goods must be delivered. 
Then those who come once will come again, and the result will be both a 
steady and permanent growth. The crowd will then become a congre- 
gation; the mob be turned into an army. And Roy Smith has certainly 
done it—he has created a church atmosphere, filled with light and color, 
addressing both eye and ear, that both brings and keeps folks. Best of 
all, his services are intensely evangelistic. He works for saving results 
and gets them. Many pastors may not be able to use his plans, but they 
will assist all in forming their own program. 


Better Music in Our Churches. By JoHN MANN WALKER (The Meth- 
odist Book Concern, $1.25 net). Certainly we need it. Doctor Walker 
has held a series of conferences in Indiana to rouse interest and render 
aid in church music. This volume contains some of the addresses de- 
livered with other valuable material. The purpose is not merely the 
esthetic aim of giving higher artistry to the church, but the higher goal 
of making music an instrument in developing the religious life. The 
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music committee, the choir, the organ and orchestra, hymnology, gospel 
singing, revival worship—these are a few of the subjects sanely dealt with. 
Excellent human documents are the “Notes from the Field,” giving many 
interesting plans used in many places. An excellent bibliography is 
given, a list of easy anthems (one or two of which are only moderately 
good), and a prospectus for a future conference on this high theme. 


The Youth of America. By Danret L. Marsu (The Methodist Book 
Concern; paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents). Youth in its relation to the 
family, education, physical efficiency, vocation, citizenship, and religion 
is dealt with by a man who has carefully surveyed the present situation 
and bases his program on facts rather than theories. There is no pes- 
simism based on the so-called “revolt of youth” (which, by the way, has 
always existed), but a square facing of present perplexities and sane so- 
lutions of the various problems. 


What We Believe. By Franxurn N. Parker (Nashville, Lamar & 
Barton, 75 cents). There is a growing necessity for condensed non-tech- 
nical manuals of Christian doctrine. Many of the learned treatises on 
dogmatics are difficult reading even for many ministers. From the stand- 
point of its simplicity and interesting style, this is an admirable hand- 
book, especially for adult and young people’s classes. It is largely based 
on the Apostles’ Creed, the most universal formula of faith. Its source 
of argument is largely biblical. While it is wholly free from that false 
fundamentalism which is at present trying to flood the church with non- 
essential beliefs, it is very conservative, perhaps on some points too much 
so. Yet all is saved by its sane emphasis on religious experience rather 
than creed. Doctor Parker is very orthodox, yet he faithfully follows 
the Wesleyan philosophy when he says: “I believe the merciful God re- 
gards the lives and tempers of men more than their ideas. I believe he 
respects the goodness of the heart more than the cleverness of the head.” 
Such a standpoint is not only Methodist, it is biblical. To base salvation 
on soundness of opinion rather than a spiritual attitude is both un- 
Christian and unethical. ; 


Religious Philosophy. By Lewis Guy Ronrsaueu (Doran, $1.60, net). 
If folks demand an intellectual basis for their faith, there is one, and 
thoughtful Christians will find the road to it in this spiritual interpreta- 
tion of life as seen from the standpoint of philosophy and psychology. Its 
culminating chapter, “Positive Values in Human Experience,” appeared 
in the July-August, 1923, issue of the Meruopist Review. 


The Epistle of Saint Paul to the Colossians. By Maurice Jones 
(S. P. C. K., Macmillans). These lectures form a most valuable supple- 
ment to any commentary on Colossians. Doctor Jones is both a great 
exegete and an expositor. He deals ably with the Colossian heresy, 
treating especially its angelology more fully than any other treatise known 
to us. This is followed by a thorough statement of the Pauline Antidote 
—the All-Sufficiency of Christ—and a most edifying discussion of its 
application to the Christian life. Such modern heresies as theosophy, 
spiritualism, and Eddyism are quite similar to that at Colosse. No difi- 
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cult passages are missed in this scholarly interpretation. This book is rich 
in its homiletical suggestions. “None but Jesus!” is a good slogan for 
to-day. 


To-morrow About this Time. By Grace Livineston Hixt (Lippin- 
cott, $2). A novel dealing with “revolt of youth” and the special peri] 
caused by the tendency of fathers to evade their responsibility. It is a 
good story, decently told, and all healthy-souled readers will rejoice that 
the typical kalsomined flapper in sport clothes in this novel is at last 
rescued from a life of recklessness and lawlessness. And the rather 
selfish and careless father comes back to his own duty. Mrs. Hill may 
not have quite the literary genius of Sinclair Lewis, but she is better 
acquainted with the decent side of Main Street and her novel is more 
pleasant for good folks to read. 


Circuit-Rider Days Along the Ohio. By WrLLt1AM WARREN SwEET (The 
Methodist Book Concern, $2, net). Here is the story of some of the men 
who made the Middle West, the present center of the world’s civilization. 
What wonderful pioneers! James B. Findlay, Alfred Brunson, Henry B. 
Bascom, Jacob Young, Martin Ruter, Charles Elliott, and many more 
And the Wyandot Mission, the beginning of Methodist missionary work 
that now encircles the globe. Professor Sweet, master of original sources, 
has used the Journals of the Ohio Conference, 1812 to 1826, and other 
material to paint this picture of pioneer life. Of course, Francis Asbury, 
empire builder, is behind it all. 


The Master. By J. Westey JonNston (The Abingdon Press, $1.25, net). 
Ten incidents in the life of our Lord are here placed in the form of 
stories, most dramatically told. The historic atmosphere is preserved. 
The tales are not cheapened by modernizing the situation. While these 
are not sermons under the story mask, they are good sermon stuff. One 
needs this honest use of the historic imagination in preaching. 


Hilltops in Galilee. By Harotp SpeaAKMAN (The Abingdon Press, 
$3, net). An artist both with pen and brush has written these vivid 
sketches and painted these richly colored pictures of portions of the 
Holy Land. And he inserts bits of original poetry. Nothing can bring 
the land of Jesus’ youth and ministry more near than these chapters 
saturated with truth and beauty. Mr. Speakman made real war-time ad- 
ventures in Palestine, but his vision is more than one of war—it is a 
hilltop vision that brings all the holy past into the dream of to-day. A 
beok of beauty and inspiration. 


The One Thing. The Autobiography of a Nonentity. 1850-1910. By 
ALFRED NorMAN. Pp. 288 (Pilgrim Press, $2.25). A piece of remorse- 
less self-analysis, written under a nom de plume, of a captain of industry, 
a prominent and philanthropic church member who was financially and 
socially successful and yet discovered that his life was an abject failure 
from the spiritual standpoint. The story is told with great power. The 
Christian church is full of such fine folks today who have followed the 
religion of “getting on” and missed “the one thing needful.” If the re- 
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viewer only dared to name here some millionaires and industrial leaders 
who are constantly quoted as pleading for more religion, and whose 
lives and business policy totally miss the mark set by the life and teach- 
ings of our Lord! To preach the message of this book would shock many 
congregations, but it is the very heart of the gospel of Christ. 





FLASHLIGHTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE 


(The more important works may be fully reviewed hereafter.) 


The Apostle Paul. By Avueusta Saparier. Outlines of a Philosophy 
of Religion. By Avucusta Sapatier. (Doran.) New editions of two im- 
portant standard works in theology. It is a joy to know that they are 
again available for ministers and Bible students. 

Nature’s Craftsmen. By Inez N. McFee. (Crowell, $1.75 net.) A 
clever conversational study of spiders, moths, beetles, and other skillful 
builders in the natural world. 


Confronting Young Men with the Living Christ. By JonHn R. Morr. 
(Doran, $1.50 net.) All Mott’s messages are stirring and compelling— 
especially those to young men. 


Shelton of Thibet. By Frora Beat Suertron. (Doran, $2 net.) 
A thrilling story of a martyred missionary—a pathfinder among modern 
prophets. 

The Ways of Ah Sin. by CHaries R. SHepHerp. (Revell, $1.50 net.) 
A graphic picture of Chinese communities and conditions in American 
cities. 

Jack Gregory. By Warren Lee Goss. (Crowell, $1.75 net.) An enter- 
taining war-story for boys. Jack adventured in the American Revolution. 

The Hidden Word. By Aexanper Kine. (Pilgrim Press, $1.25.) 
This headmaster of a Scotch public school understands the child mind 
and penetratingly reaches it in these fifty-two brief addresses to the 
young. 

The Gateway to China. By Mary Ninpe GAMEWELL. (Revell, $2 
net.) A new revised edition of this Shanghai picture, brought up to date. 
It is worth while, not only for its charm in description, but its rich 
information. 

Church Life in the Rural South. Tested Methods in Town and Coun- 
try Churches. Churches of Distinction in Town and Country. By Eb- 
MUND DE S. Brunner. (Doran.) These three books contain a survey, a 
program, and a clinic on the rural church problem. 

Services and Songs in the Junior Department of the Church School. 
By JosePpHINE L. Batpwin. (The Abingdon Press, 75c.) A book that will 
develop worship, inspire taste in music, and secure religious culture at the 
most important of all ages, the pre-adolescent period. 


The Daily Vacation Church School. By Joun E. Srovut and James V. 
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THompson. (The Abingdon Press, 75c.) The vacation school has come to 
stay and will lead to something greater. 


Junior Method in the Church School. By Marre Cote PoweLt. (The 
Abingdon Press, $1.50 net.) To learn to teach Juniors is the summit of 
pedagogy. Here is an Al handbook. 


Legends of Ancient Egypt. By F. H. Brookspanx. (Crowell, $2 
net.) Egypt has always been a land of romance and mystery. The late 
sensational discoveries in the tombs of the Kings have greatly awakened 
popular interest in its ancient story. These are popularly told stories of 
its gods and heroes, such as that marvelous myth, the story of Isis and 
Osiris. The book will be equally interesting and intelligible to the old 
and the young. 

The Social Message of Jesus. By Joun H. Montcomery. (The Abing- 
don Press, $1 net.) The nineteenth century discovered the historical 
Christ, the twentieth century is beginning to take him seriously. One 
high purpose of Jesus was by saving men to make them fit material for 
the social order. This volume is a textbook for class use which brings 
together the social spirit of the Gospel and a scientific study of economics 
and sociology. It deals with the social ideals of Jesus, applies them to 
the family, school, state, business and play and reveals the challenge to 
the Church wrought by these ideals and the present world crisis. Con. 
tains many exercises to arouse thought and aid in class discussion. Opens 
the way for wider study. 

Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws. By J. Waker McSpappan. 
(Crowell, $2.50 net.) The songs and legends of this democratic brigand 
have entranced readers for over five hundred years. He is one of the 
most popular heroes of English story. This book is a popular modern 
setting of the adventures, following quite closely the spirit and detail of 
the old ballads. The Appendix gives a list of these ballads and prints a 
few of them entire. 


The Expected Church. By M. S. Rice. (The Abingdon Press, $1.50 
net.) No preacher in America is more compelling in his message to the 
common man than Dr. Rice and he probably preaches the year round to 
the biggest crowds of any Protestant minister. These twelve sermons are 
all on the general theme of the Christian church—what it should be, 
unity, message, program -and opportunity, the challenge of the present 
crisis, the needs of the city and the world. These sermons are aflame 
with the fire of a holy passion for souls, alive with gripping illustrations 
and glowing with rich rhetoric. 
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A READING COURSE 


The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. By Francis G. Peaspopy. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 

New Testament Teaching in the Light of Saint Pauls. By A. H. Mc- 
Nere, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.75. 


At a time when the world is calling for leadership it is fitting that 
we should study afresh the qualities and qualifications that enabied Saint 
Paul to exercise his gifts and responsibilities as the leader primus inter 
pares of the early church. The fact of his ability is universally acknowl- 
edged, but there is a division of opinion whether he was a reliable 
exponent of the original gospel or an intruding perverter of it. Some 
claim too much for him as though he was the founder of the church; 
others would tacitly surrender his unique position and imply that he 
virtually confused the issues and diverted the gospel into alien channels 
by his insistence on dogma to the rélative depreciation of character. 
Neither of these extremes reckons with all the facts. 

The solution is not to be found by the elimination of partisanship, 
but by the discrimination of comprehension. Least of all could we 
arrive at the truth by setting up a contrast between Jesus and Paul as 
though the portrait of the Synoptic Gospels should be preferred to its 
interpretation in the Pauline writings. Professor Deissmann has settled 
this debate in stating: “From the broadest historical point of view 
Jesus appears as the One, and Saint Paul as first after the One, or—in 
more Pauline phraseology—as first in the One.” His formula “in Christ” 
is “really the characteristic expression of his Christianity.” Any dis- 
paraging comparison between the Master and his loyal servant shows a 
shortsightedness in understanding the career of the man who more 
than any other gave a rational and convincing apologetic of the sublime 
character and power of our blessed Lord. 

There is, however, what Professor Peabody calls “the problem of 
Paul.” It is, how to disentangle the timeless elements from the temporary 
in his teaching; how to discriminate between the main intention and 
the byproducts of his thought; how to detach his personality from the 
limitations of his environment and to interpret him in terms of the 
modern world. Such a task is possible for those who take it up with un- 
biased minds and with a knowledge of the history of the church during 
all the centuries, more especially of the period of its origins. We can 
appreciate Saint Paul only as we form a reliable estimate of the inception 
and inspirations of the Christian Ecclesia, in which the apostle made 
for himself a place of merited distinction as the outstanding leader of the 
church in the transition from her lowly beginnings in an obscure province 
to a place of challenging importance in the Roman Empire. 

Professor McNeile’s volume is a scholarly examination of the writings 
of the New Testament with intent to find out in what respects they agree 
or differ with the teaching of Saint Paul. He reaches the conclusion that 
in fundamental matters there was substantial agreement and that all 
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the writers reveal a growth due to a deeper apprehension and a fuller 
appropriation of the unfathomable riches of God in Christ Jesus. The 
question is not merely one of intellectual development, but of spiritua] 
experience from less to more, in which the attitude of receptivity found 
its sequel in the spirit of activity. Dr. McNeile also shows that Saint 
Paul’s paramount position was due to his tumultuous force of character, 
his radically critical experience, his energy of thought and his ceaseless 
service of Christ. “The effects of the apostle’s life are the effects of his 
teaching, reinforced by his character; those of the Lord’s life are wrought 
by the imparting of his character through his permanent spiritual 
presence, reinforced by his teaching” (p. vii). This was true of Saint 
Paul no less than of all the others whose writings compose the New 
Testament. This volume by Dr. McNeile has particular value in that it 
sets the apostle at the center of the church’s activities as her most con- 
spicuous advocate and not as a swashbuckler striving boisterously to im- 
pose his own will in disregard of the will of the Head of the church or 
that of the rest of the Ecclesia. 

We are indebted to Professor Peabody for discerning discussions on 
Jesus Christ and the Christian Character, Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question, The Christian Life in the Modern World, and other volumes. 
His forceful thinking, extensive learning and devotion to the spirit of 
Christ, combined with a lucid style, have greatly contributed to their ap- 
preciation. His ethical insight and the precision and pointedness of his 
practical applications of Christian principles are thrice welcome. But 
there is an austerity in his writings and they lack the mellowness of 
evangelical fervor owing to his inability to accept the gospel of the 
Atoning Cross, which was at the heart of the apostle Paul’s message and 
indeed of the whole New Testament. Dr. Peabody is also overfond of 
antithesis and paradox and this leads him at times to understate or 
overstate. Why should there be an “Either—Or”’ method of approach 
when the facts warrant an acceptance of both aspects? If religion is to 
survive it must be through consecration of life and also through consent 
to dogma, which latter need never be regarded with mechanical finality 
(p. ix). How could Saint Paul have been the founder of Christian 
theology though not himself a theologian? (p. 223). Is not sin both a 
blunder and a blot, a missing of the mark and a missing of the way? (p. 
235). Since the religion of the apostle was one of “sanctified sanity and 
illuminated common sense,” his interpretative power enabled him to do 
justice to antithetical features on behalf of synthetical formulations that 
made adequate provision for conceivable differences within the spacious 
confines of his hospitable soul. 

These two volumes should be studied together as mutually corrective 
and complementary. There is no doubt a gospel of Jesus and a gospel 
about Jesus, but neither is the whole of Christianity. It is when they 
are taken together that we receive the full message of the redemptive 
purpose of God. We do not think of the synoptic Gospels simply as 
memoirs. They are also interpretations of the mind of Jesus. If we 
accept them as such, why should we discriminate against Saint Paul as 
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though his interpretations are far-fetched? His methods of exegesis re- 
flected the genius of the man who as a Pharisee and as a Roman citizen 
was influenced respectively by Rabbinic thought and by the systematizing 
spirit of the Romans. But they were fused by the intense heat of a virile 
Christian experience, and his allegorical or dialectical ways helped his 
readers to understand better the truth of Christ. 

The fact that there are only a few references to the earthly life of 
Jesus in his epistles does not imply that he had no interest in the sublime 
ministry exercised under the Syrian blue. His letters did not call for 
such references. Expert economist of time and thought, he focussed his 
attention on what demanded immediate discussion. It is further in- 
credible, as Dr. McNeile observes, that, as a missionary, he “could have 
even interested his hearers, not to speak of drawing them to a living faith 
in Christ, if he had omitted from his preaching as unnecessary all account 
of His earthly life” (p. 73). The call, “Back to Jesus,” disregards the 
words of the Master himself, that he had many things to say which his 
disciples could not bear at the time (John 16.12}. But these later revela- 
tions far from weakening the earlier fundamental principles gave them 
greater stability in the new environments in which they were placed and 
keener applicability to the later situations with their different problems 
and needs. 

It is a misreading of the relevant and related passages to say with 
Dr. Peabody that “the deity of Christ is not a Pauline doctrine,” and 
that, “there is little left of the humanity of Jesus in the Pauline Christ” 
(pp. 160, 163). The great Kenotic section in Phil. 2. 5-11 is a sufficient 
reply. Both Saint Paul and Saint Peter regarded the resurrection as the 
supreme event in the Messianic drama, and the universalism of Saint 
John is a conclusive illustration of Saint Paul’s victory for the Gentiles. 
Indeed, the more one considers the matter, the clearer is the harmony 
between Saint Paul and the other apostles, and between him and the 
mind of Jesus, to whom he approximates nearer as he comes to the 
center of things. 

We agree with Dr. Peabody that Saint Paul was “an emancipator, an 
expansionist, a discerner of the scope and majesty of the Divine pur- 
pose, a wise and fearless counselor among the practical conditions of per- 
plexed or misguided lives” (p. 133). He was so manysided because of 
his ardent desire for the salvation of all men, The section on the 
apostle as a man of prayer is excellent (p. 200ff.). Few writers have 
brought out his essential mysticism as is done in these pages. The 
chapter on “The Letters” is an able exposition; that on “The Man” is a 
delightful appreciation; the last one, on “Messenger and Master,” finely 
deals with the apostle’s passion; that on “The Ethics of Paul and the 
Modern World” is marked by forceful discriminations. The apostle’s 
skill in appropriating what was good in paganism for the more challeng- 
ing exposition of the gospel is a point well made. But it is hardly neces- 
sary to go quite as far in asserting that he was dependent on the mystery 
religions for his understanding of the Eternal Christ, when this could be 
explained by his profound experience of redemption in Christ and by his 
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prior indebtedness to the prophets and psalmists of the Old Testament. 
What is written about the church should also be modified, for the prin. 
ciples he set forth exhibited him as an ecclesiastical statesman, even 
though later minds worked out their implications without the logica) 
consistency of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

The rediscovery of Saint Paul’s thought by Saint Augustine and 
Luther liberated forces that gave the church a puissant gospel of salva- 
tion, as it also did in the Evangelical Revival under Wesley. In view of 
these facts, nothing is more urgent than a restudy of Paulinism for the 
more adequate grasp of the gospel of redemption that proclaims the 
majesty and merit of Jesus Christ, who is the only Hope of the world. 


SIDE READING 


Saint Paul. A Study of Social and Religious History. By Apo.r 
DetissMANN (Hodder & Stoughton). Especially chapters on “Saint 
Paul the Christian.” 

Cambridge Biblical Essays. Edited by H. B. Swere (Macmillan). 
The essay by Professor C. A. Anderson Scott on “Jesus and Paul.” 

Outspoken Essays, first series. By Dean Ince (Longmans). The 
essay on “Saint Paul” is an incisive study of the place of the apostle in 
the development of the Christian faith. 

For any information about books on subjects of interest to preachers 
address this department, Reading Course, care of the Mernopist 
Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscaz L. JoOsEPH. 
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— NEW BLACK FACE TYPE 


Bs TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


‘THE ONLY SELF-PRONOUNCING BLACK FACE 
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Containing the Authorized or King James’ Version 
of the Old and New Testaments. 


SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT 
All the proper words are accented and divided into 
syllables for quick and easy pronunciation. 


LARGE READASLE BLACK FACE TYPE 
The type used in this Bible is the largest, clearest 
type to be found in any Bible of like size. 

SPECIMEN OF TYPE 


29 And O’phir, anu Hav’i-lah,| ®. ©- 2°47 |from thenc 
and Jé’bab: all these were the them abro 
sons of Jok’tan. |! 1 Chr. 1. 4) the earth. 

30 And their dwelling was from |/ ©- %. 19. 

Mé’sha, as thou goest unto 
Sé’phar a mount of the east. 
31 These are the sons of Shém, two years 
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GENUINE FLEXIBLE LEATHER 
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with divinity circuit (overlapping covers), has red 
under gold edges, headband and purple marker. 

SPECIAL INDIA TEX PAPER—This Bible is printed on 
Special Paper expressly made for it, that has the good qualities of 
India Paper, light weight, opacity and strength, while the leaves 
can be easily turned. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 
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THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
21 Winston Building, Philadelphia. 

Please send, Attu Cuarces Prepaip, The New Black 
Face Type Teachers’ Bible which you are offering at a 
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IT STANDS THE ACID TEST 


Empire, Ohio 


Rey. I. M. Page Tells of His Success by Publishing a Parish Poper 


HREE years ago Empire Station Meth- 

odist Protestant Church was at a low 
ebb. The membership was low, and the 
attendance was lower, which means that it 
was hard to raise the necessary finances for 
the upkeep. The salary had never exceeded 
the $1,000 mark and with living so high it 
kept me figuring how.our little family would 
meet our bills. 

The greatest need was to reach those who 
were not in their pews on the Sabbath. I 
was sure that if they were there the 
finances would come better, but they were 
not there. They would pass me on the 
street and were hail fellows well met. 
Sometimes they would promise to attend 
Church, but they didn’t come. The empty 
pews talked a message of discouragement to 
me, but I determined to find the cure if 
possible. 

I sent out circular letters, but they were 
done on my typewriter and the carbon 
copies looked dim and I felt that I was 

utting too much effort in for the results. 

hen I tried out the duplicator. It was 
worth something, but the stereotyped 
“Dear Fellow Member” did not have the 
warmth about it to reach those I was after. 
Then I thought of the weekly bulletin, but 
found that to secure neatness and snap that 
would reach home, would cost more than I 
could pay. Then—one day I received a 
sample copy of a parish paper from a fellow 
pastor miles away. He wrote me it was a 
good thing and could be run without cost. 
I doub but he wrote The National 





Religious Press to send me their prop 
The idea appealed to me from th 
and I said, I'll try it out. 


Did it pay? The people got their eyes o; 
came to church. New interest was taken 
new members began coming into our comr 1 
They raised my salary twice within a year Ww 
we have 186 members, and they are paying me 
$1,620.00 the year and furnishing a good par g 
free. That was great, but I also found that the 
ads more than paid for the papers. They red 


me $30.00 the second month, and have been clearing 


$30.00, $40.00 and $50.00 every month, making my 


salary and income $2,000.00, or just double w 


was three years ago. 


Then the parish paper paid the church. On 


doy a wealthy man complimented me on 1 
Echo, and asked if he could do anything to help 
our church along. I told him the building ne: 
electric lights. He gave me a check for $208 
cover the bill, and a little later both he a: 


wife joined our church. 


I send the church members who have mo. 
away the paper every moath, and money has 


sent in from various parts of the U. S. by those \ 
had not paid in a long time. It connects t 


again with the Church. 


One letter stated, I 


haven't paid anything to the old Church for a 
time, but I love it yet: the enclosed check for $5 


proved it. 


I would not be without my parish paper. It 
neat and snappy; reaches the people; incr¢ 


the pastor’s salary and gives him $30 to $5 


month extra. 


My parish paper is printed by The Nationa! 


Religious Press, on their wonderful co-operat 


parish paper plan. They are not only fair and 


generous, but they are the preacher's triend—my 
three years’ experience with them has proven t! 
The parish paper brings out the crowds. For the 
first time in years our church had large crowds : 


summer long last year. 


Then the parish paper 


brings the much needed money—they tell us mor 


is the acid test, 
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Simply fill in the accompany- 


The National Religious Press 
Send me “How The Rev. Chas. Nelson Succeeded” and fi 


-— 


Grand Rapids, Mich 


ing coupon, tear off and mail. particulars and samples of your Parish Paper, without ot 
The story of ‘How the Rev. gating me in any way. 

Nelson succeeded” will inspire EE LTRS col eee ee ae ee te ee 
you to greater activity. Send REL So aaa AS Cas . 


for your copy to-day. 





City ....: 


Use this Coupon 1 MR—Dec. 
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(Write Plain) 

























































